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Our First Synodical Constitution 


When the various Protestant church bodies established them- 
selves on American soil, particularly after the formation of these 
United States, it was necessary to draw up constitutions for the 
government of their respective groups. As most of these bodies 
had formerly been state churches, they were confronted with dif- 
ficult and far-reaching problems of church polity as they endeavored 
to plant their church groups in a country in which the Church is 
independent of the State. In the case of our own synodical fathers 
and founders, with their insistence on strict adherence to Biblical 
command and precept, one of the chief problems in connection 
with their synodical constitution was to safeguard the fundamental 
rights of the local congregation and at the same time to make the 
joint efforts of congregations, synodically bound together, practical 
and feasible. How well they succeeded is shown by the fact that 
fundamentally our synodical constitution remains unchanged to 
this day. 

It is well known that the preliminary meetings that led to the 
organization of Synod were held in Cleveland, St. Louis, and Fort 
Wayne, and that the Loehe men in Michigan and Ohio, Wyneken 


and his friends in Indiana, and the Saxons in Missouri were the 
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groups involved in this effort to form a sound, orthodox Lutheran 
synod. At the Cleveland meeting, September, 1845, a number of 
Loehe men met with Wyneken and decided to send a delegation 
to St.Louis to confer with Walther and the Saxons. At this 
St. Louis meeting, held in May, 1846, the propositions for an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran synodical constitution were drawn up. At the 
third meeting in Fort Wayne— July of the same year — this 
tentative draft of a constitution was further studied, and the definite 
draft of a synodical constitution was agreed upon, which then be- 
came official at the organization meeting in Chicago in April, 1847. 

The Concordia Historical Institute has in its archives a copy of 
the propositions drawn up in May, 1846; perhaps it is the original. 
In the following pages we are giving them in English translation, 
in parallel columns, with an English translation of the first synod- 
ical constitution. The translations were prepared by Mr. Ray 
Suelflow, our assistant curator. We believe that these documents 
will be of value and interest not only to the student of church 
polity, but also to many others in our circles, since at the present 
time Synod has a committee at work revising our Synodical Hand- 
book, and we understand that a report of this committee will soon 


be issued. W.G. P. 


Constitution of the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States 


I. Reasons for forming a synodical JI. Reasons for forming a synodical 


Propositions 
for an Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Constitution 


organization. 


. The apostolic example. (Acts 15.) 


. To preserve the unity of pure con- 
fession (Eph. 4:3 ff.) and to pro- 
vide common defense against sep- 
aratism and sectarianism (Rom. 16: 


17). 


. The establishment of unity in 
church government and its execu- 
tion, and the largest possible sim- 
ilarity in ceremonies. 

. The will of the Lord that the 
diversities of gifts be used for the 
common good. (1 Cor. 12:4-31.) 

. To make possible the promotion of 
common church projects. (Sem- 
inary, agenda, hymnal, Book of 
Concord, schoolbooks, Bible dis- 
tribution, mission projects within 


and outside the Church.) 


organization. 


. The example of the Apostolic 


Church. (Acts 15:1-31.) 


. The preservation and furthering of 


the unity of pure confession (Eph. 
4:3-6; 1 Cor. 1:10) and to provide 
common defense against separatism 
and sectarianism. (Rom. 16:17.) 


3. Protection and preservation of the 


rights and duties of pastors and 
congregations. 


. The establishment or the largest 


possible conformity in church gov- 
ernment. 


. The will of the Lord that the 


diversities of gifts be used for the 
common good. (1 Cor. 12:4-31,) 
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II. Conditions under which a con- 


gregation may join Synod and 
remain a member. 


. Acceptance of Holy Scripture, both 


the Old and the New Testament, . 


as the written word of God and as 
the only rule and norm of faith 


and life. 


. Acceptance of all the symbolical 
books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (these are the three Ecu- 
menical Symbols, the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology, 
the Smalcald Articles, the Large 
and the Small Catechism of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord) as 
the pure and unadulterated ex- 
planation and presentation of the 
Word of God. 

. Separation from all commixture. of 
Church or faith, as, for example, 
serving of mixed congregations by 
a servant of the Church; taking 
part in the service and Sacraments 
of heretical or mixed congregations, 
taking part in any heretical tract 
distribution and missicn projects, 
etc. 

. The exclusive use of doctrinally 
pure church books and schoolbooks. 
(Agenda, hymnals, catechism, read- 
ers, etc.) 


. Proper (not temporary) calling of 
the pastors and orderly election of 
congregational delegates by the con- 
gregation. The life of both min- 
ister and delegate must be beyond 
reproof. 

. Provision of a Christian education 
for the children of the congrega- 
tions. 


6. Thelunified spread of the kingdom 


of God and to make possible the 
promotion of special church pro- 
jects. (Seminary, agenda, hymnal, 
Book of Concord, schoolbooks, 
Bible distribution, mission projects 


within and outside the Church.)./ _ 


Il. Conditions under which a con- 


gregation may join Synod and 
remain a member. 


1. Acceptance of Holy Scripture, both 


the Old and the New Testament, 
as the written word of God and as 
the only rule and norm of faith 


and life. 


. Acceptance of all the symbolical 


books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (these are the three Ecu- 
menical Symbols, the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology, 
the Smalcald Atticles, the Large 
and the Small Catechism of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord) as 
the pure and unadulterated ex- 
planation and presentation of the 


Word of God. 


. Separation from all commixture of 


Church or faith, as, for example, 
serving of mixed congregations by 
a servant of the Church; taking 
part in the service and Sacraments 
of heretical or mixed congregations; 
taking part in any heretical tract 
distribution and mission projects, 
etc. 


. The exclusive use of doctrinally 


pure church books and_ school- 
books. (Agenda, hymnals, readers, 
etc.) If it is impossible in some 
congregations to replace immedi- 
ately the unorthodox hymnals and 
the like with orthodox ones, then 
the pastor of such a congregation 
can become a member of Synod 
only if he promises to use the 
unorthodox hymnal only under 
open protest and to strive in all 
seriousness for the introduction of 
an orthodox hymnal. 


. Proper (not temporary) calling of 


the pastors and orderly election of 
congregational delegates by the 
congregation. The life of both 
minister and delegate must be 
beyond reproof. 


. Provision of a Christian education 


for the children of the congrega- 
tions. 
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7, Exclusive use of the Gefman lan- 


Il. 
1 


2 


BSS 


6 


7 


guage in the synodical conventions. 


External organization of Synod. 


. The synodical personnel is made 
up of the ministers of the Church 
and the delegates of the congre- 
gations. Each congregation has 
the right to elect one delegate. 


. The above-mentioned members of 
Synod elect out of their number 
by majority vote a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treas 
urer, who are to hold office for 
three years. The first three are 
to be pastors, but the treasurer 
may be a layman. 


. Advisory members are those or- 
thodox pastors not empowered to 
vote by their congregations, and 
all candidates for the ministry and 
teachers. 


. All synodical conventions ate con- 
ducted publicly. 


. The pastors of Synod are to take 
advantage of the time between 
synodical conventions to hold a 


pastoral conference, 


. The synodical convention will be 
held once each year. 

. Several times during the convention 
various members of Synod are to 
preach on topics assigned to them 
by the President at least three 
months in advance. 

. Matters of doctrine and of con- 
science will be decided by the 
Word of God alone. All other 
decisions will be made by a ma- 
jority of votes. In case of a tie 
vote, the President casts the decid- 
ing vote. 


Te 


Il. 


ile 


Exclusive use of the German lan- 
guage in the synodical conventions. 
Only guests may use a different 
language if they cannot speak 
German. 


. Strangers cannot become members 


of Synod unless they can prove 
themselves to be thoroughly or- 
thodox in respect to doctrine and 


life. 


External organization of Synod. 


The synodical personnel is made 
up of the ministers of the Church 
and the delegates of the congre- 
gations. Each congregation has 
the right to elect one delegate. 
If pastors or delegates are absent 
for a good reason they may in a 
particular case deliver their vote in 
writing. 


. The above-mentioned members of 


Synod elect out of their number 
by majority vote a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer, who are to hold office for 
three years. The first three are 
to be pastors, but the treasurer 
may be a layman. 


. Advisory members are those or- 


thodox pastors not empowered to 
vote by their congregations, and all 
candidates for the ministry and the 
teaching profession, and all repre- 
sentatives of congregations of Synod 
besides the delegates. 


. All synodical conventions are con- 


ducted publicly. Yet Synod can 
make an exception to this rule if 
it is found to be necessary or if 
a request to that effect is made. 


. The pastors of Synod are to take 


advantage of their presence at the 
synodical convention also for hold- 
ing a pastoral conference. 


. The synodical convention will be 


held once each year. 


. Several times during the convention 


various members of Synod are to 
preach on topics assigned to them 
by the President at least three 
months in advance. 


. Matters of doctrine and of con- 
science will be decided by the 
Word of God alone. All other 


decisions will be made by a ma- 
jority of votes. In case of a tie 
vote, the President casts the decid- 
ing vote. 


IV. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13% 


ter 
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Business of Synod. 


. To stand guard over the purity 


and unity of doctrine and to op- 
pose false doctrine within the syn- 
odical circle. 


. Supervision over the performance 


of the official duties on the part of 
the pastors and teachers of Synod. 


. Common protection and extension 


of the church. 


. Publication and distribution of a 


church periodical. 


. Conscientious examination of can- 


didates for the ministry and teach- 
ing profession. 


. To provide for ecclesiastical ordina- 


tion and induction into office. 


. The preparation of future preach- 


ers and teachers for service in the 


Church. 


. To provide for congregations with- 


out pastors, if the former apply to 
Synod. 


. To take over judicial cases, but 


only when Synod is asked to do so. 


To strive after the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity in ceremonies. 

To have concern for the faithful 
execution of all the duties of the 
ministry, especially of the truly 
evangelical cure of souls in all its 
branches; in this respect also to 
help advance sound catechumen in- 
struction above all, and especially 
with reference to the false doctrines 
of the prominent sects; also to in- 
stitute and maintain catechizations 
every Sunday for the confirmed 
youth, 

To support indigent congregations 
who are members of Synod, that 
they may obtain the regular service 
of a pastor. 

To gather church statistics within 
Synod and also to start a chronicle 
of American Lutheranism. 

To establish connections with the 
Lutheran Church in foreign coun- 
tries, especially Germany. 


V. Execution of synodical business. 


ila 


Synod meets annually at the time 
and place agreed upon in the pre- 
vious convention. 


( 


IV. 


il 


10. 


ale 


Wa 


13. 


14. 


Business of Synod. 


To stand guard over the purity and 
unity of doctrine within the synod- 
ical circle, and to oppose false doc- 
trine. 

Supervision over the performance 
of the official duties on the part of 
the pastors and teachers of Synod. 


. Common protection and extension 


of the church. 

Publication and distribution of a 
church periodical. 

Conscientious examination of can- 
didates for the ministry and teach- 
ing profession. 

To provide for ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion and induction into office. 
The preparation of future preach- 
ers and teachers for service in the 
Church. 

To provide for congregations with- 
out pastors, if the former apply to 
Synod. 

To give theological opinions, also 
to settle disputes between single 
persons or between parties in the 
congregations. But the latter is to 
take place only in cases where all 
persons involved have applied to 
Synod for arbitration. 

To strive after the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity in ceremonies. 

To have concern for the faithful 
execution of all the duties of the 
ministry, especially of the truly 
evangelical cure of souls in all its 
branches; in this respect also to 
help advance sound catechumen in- 
struction above all, and especially 
with reference to the false doctrines 
of the prominent sects; also to in- 
stitute and maintain catechizations 
every Sunday for the confirmed 
youth, 

To support indigent congregations 
who are members of Synod, that 
they may obtain the regular service 
of a pastor. 

To gather church statistics within 
Synod and also to start a chronicle 
of American Lutheranism. 

To establish connections with the 
Lutheran Church in foreign coun- 
tries, especially Germany. 


V. Execution of synodical business. 


i 


Synod meets annually at the time 
and place agreed upon in the 
previous convention. For excep- 
tions see VI, A, 14. The annual 
synodical convention is never to 
last more than 10 days. 
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. Synod is to open its sessions with 


hymn and prayer. Thereupon the 
names of the voting pastors and 
delegates present will be registered 
by the Secretary after their creden- 
tials have been examined and ap- 
proved. Then the names of the 
advisory members will be listed and 
entered into the synodical register. 


. Next the President delivers the 


opening address and reads the an- 
nual report. 


. The President is to present a sum- 


mary of the business which is to 
be taken up by the convention, 
Anyone who has business to be 
placed before Synod, is to present 
it to the President in writing four 
weeks before the convention. Only 
in exceptional cases may such busi- 
ness be presented to the President 
the day before the convention. 


. To expedite the work of Synod, 


the President has the power to 
hand over to committees certain 
matters on which the committees 
are then to advise, report, and 
present resolutions to Synod regard- 
ing them. But in important cases 
Synod may object to this method 
of procedure. 


. Every summarized report with its 


suggestions will first be presented to 
Synod for acceptance. If it is ac- 
cepted, the matter is open for dis- 
cussion. After careful weighing of 
all reasons pro and con, the vote 


shall be called by the President. 


. Synod requires of the President to 


report on the visitations he has 
made by instruction of Synod, in 
the foregoing year, to supervise the 
pastors and teachers in respect to 
their doctrine, life, and perform- 
ance of their duties. (Cf. VI, A, 
5.) If it should happen that the 
President reports a pastor who after 
having been reprimanded several 
times by the President, 

and by the ministerium, yet con- 
tinues in wrong doctrine or in an 
offensive life, then Synod in_ its 
entirety is to carry out the last 
step of discipline according to 
Matt. 18, 17. 


2. Synod is to open its sessions with 


hymn and prayer. Thereupon the 
names of the voting pastors and 
delegates present will be registered 
by the Secretary after their creden- 
tials have been examined and ap- 
proved. Then the names of the 
advisory members will be listed and 
entered into the synodical register. 


. Next the President delivers the 


opening address and reads the an- 
nual report. 


. The President is to present a sum- 


mary of the business which is to 
be taken up by the convention. 
Anyone who has business to be 
placed before Synod, is to present 
it to the President in writing four 
weeks before the convention. Only 
in exceptional cases may such busi- 
ness be presented to the President 
the day before the convention. 


. To expedite the work of Synod, 


the President has the power to 
hand over to committees certain 
matters on which the committees 
are then to advise, report, and 
present resolutions to Synod regard- 
ing them. But in important cases 
Synod may object to this method 
of procedure. 


. Every summarized report with its 


suggestions will first be presented to 
Synod for acceptance. If it is ac- 
cepted, the matter is open for dis- 
cussion. After careful weighing of 
all reasons pro and con, the vote 


shall be called by the President. 


. Synod requires of the President to 


report on the visitations he has 
made by instruction of Synod, in 
the foregoing year, to supervise the 
pastors and teachers in respect to 
their doctrine, life, and perform- 
ance of their duties. (Cf. VI, A, 
5.) If it should happen that the 
President reports a pastor who after 
having been reprimanded several 
times by the President, by the par- 
ticular congregation, and by the 
ministerium, yet continues in wrong 
doctrine or in an offensive life, then 
Synod in its entirety shall make the 
last attempt to turn him from the 
error of his ways. If, having been 
thus reprimanded, he does not 
listen to Synod, he shall be ex- 
pelled, and his congregation is to 
catry out the command of Christ 
in Matt. 18,17: “If he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a 
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The president is also to report 
on the spiritual condition of the 
congregations visited. In this re- 
port is to be included whether the 
president found the congregational 
constitution, church or  school- 
books, to contain anything contrary 
to the confession of the true faith. 


. It is the duty of Synod to discuss 
and investigate in its annual con- 
vention which articles of church 
doctrine to emphasize or further 
especially, also against which here- 
sies and weaknesses in life tes- 
timony is to be given and the 
manner in which this is to be done. 
In accordance with this, Synod is to 
pass judgment on the work of the 
editor of the synodical paper and 
to give him instructions for his 
future activity. In like manner 
also Synod is to discuss the needs 
of the spiritually neglected Lu- 
therans and to supply such needs 
by supporting those men who out 
of free Christian love go out among 
these neglected Lutherans to pre- 
pare the way for the organization 
of sound Lutheran congregations. 
These visitors are to be trained for 
their work and examined as to their 
fitness before they go out, and 
commissioned with prayer and 
benediction. The Visitor is to keep 
a diary and is to submit to the 
President detailed reports, who is 
to include them in his annual re- 
port to Synod. 

Synod also holds itself respon- 
sible, as much as it is able, to help 
in the conversion of the heathen. 
But in no wise shall Synod take 
part in the unionistic mission proj- 
ects which are now prevalent. 


publican.” The President is also 
to report on the spiritual condi- 
tion of the congregations visited. 
In this report is to be included 
whether the President found the 
congregational constitution, church 
or schoolbooks, to contain any- 
thing contrary to the confession of 
the true faith. While the president 
is visiting the congregations, he 
may through their board of elders 
call a congregational meeting. 


. It is the duty of Synod to discuss 


and investigate in its annual con- 
vention which articles of church 
doctrine to emphasize or further 
especially, also against which here- 
sies and weaknesses in life tes- 
timony is to be given and the 
manner in which this is to be done. 
In accordance with this, Synod is to 
pass judgment on the work of the 
editor of the synodical paper and 
to give him instructions for his 
future activity. In like manner 
also Synod is to discuss the needs 
of the spiritually neglected Lu- 
therans and to supply such needs 
by supporting those men who out 
of free Christian love go out among 
these neglected Lutherans to pre- 
pate the way for the organization 
of sound Lutheran congregations. 
These visitors are to be trained for 
their work and examined as to their 
fitness before they go out, and 
commissioned with prayer and 
benediction. The Visitor is to keep 
a diary and is to submit to the 
President detailed reports, who is 
to include them in his annual re- 
port to Synod. 

Synod also holds itself respon- 
sible, as much as it is able, to help 
in the conversion of the heathen. 
But in no wise shall Synod take 
part in the unionistic mission proj- 
ects which are now prevalent. 


_ Te shall be the duty of Synod to 


erect, support, and supervise in- 
stitutions for the preparation of 
future pastors and teachers for 
service in the Church. These in- 
stitutions may be of two kinds. In 
one kind the goal is to be a thor- 
ough theological training. In the 
other kind the goal is to be a 
predominantly practical training. 
However, until her ability shall be 
sufficient for this, Synod shall see 
to it that capable pastors out of 
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Synod is to have a standing ex- 
amining commission, composed 
of the best theologians out of 
her midst, to examine the can- 
didates fon ‘the ministry. 


. The President of Synod is the 


chairman of this commission. 


. Besides the chairman there shall 


be two other men on this board. 


. The examinations shall be both 


oral and written. Written work 
is to be: a setmon on an as- 
signed text, an essay on a dog- 
matical subject and one on 
church history, and finally a 
short autobiography and a trust- 
worthy character testimonial. 
Orally the examination is to 
contain the following: knowl- 
edge of and ability to explain 
Scripture, Christian doctrine, 
knowledge of the Symbolical 
Books and of the teachings of 
erring church bodies, knowledge 
of church history, especially 
Reformation history, and prac- 
tical cure of souls. The can- 
didate also has to deliver his 
sermon and hold a catechization. 
The examination is to be carried 
on in a public open meeting. 
The examiners above all are to 
see whether the candidate has 
a thorough understanding of the 
correct division of Law and 
Gospel (2 Tim. 2:15); also 
whether he is apt to teach; and 
whether he is sound in and con- 
vinced of the pure confession. 


. The regular time for these ex- 


aminations shall be on two con- 
secutive days during the synod- 
ical convention. For special cases 


see VI, A, 8 below. 


f. In respect to the demands which 


are made of those being ex- 
amined, there shall be two 
classes: to the first class belong 
those candidates who lay claim 
to a complete theological train- 
ing. These are to be examined 
in Latin, except in certain fields, 
for which German is to be used. 
These are especially to be ex- 
amined about their knowledge 
of the original languages of 


Holy Scripture. Under the 


her midst shall take it upon them- 

selves to train suitable young people . 

for service in the Church. 

10. a. For examining those who want 
to become candidates for the 
ministry, Synod is to appoint 
through the ministerium two 
examiners from the best theo- 
logians in her midst, to serve 
for three years. The President 
of Synod with two examiners 
constitutes Synod’s examining 
commission, of which the Presi- 
dent is chairman. 

b. The examinations shall be both 
oral and written. Written work 
is to be: a sermon on an as- 
signed text, an essay on a dog- 
matical subject and one on 
church history, and finally a 
short autobiography and a trust- 
worthy character testimonial. 

Orally the examination is to 
contain the following: knowl- 
edge of and ability to explain 
Scripture, Christian doctrine, 
knowledge of the Symbolical 
Books and of the teachings of 
erring church bodies, knowledge 
of church history, especially 
Reformation history, and prac- 
tical cure of souls. The can- 
didate also has to deliver his 
sermon and hold a catechization. 
The examination is to be carried 
on in a public open meeting. 
The examiners above all are to 
see whether the candidate has 
a thorough understanding of the 
correct division of Law and 
Gospel (2 Tim. 2:15); also 
whether he is apt to teach; and 
whether he is sound in and con- 
vinced of the pure confession. 

c. The regular time for these ex- 
aminations shall be on two con- 
secutive days during the synod- 
ical convention. For special cases 
see VI, A, 8 below. 

d. In respect to the demands which 
are made of those being ex- 
amined, there shall be two 
classes: to the first class belong 
those candidates who lay claim 
to a complete theological train- 
ing. These are to be examined 
in Latin, except in certain fields, 
for which German is to be used. 
These are especially to be ex- 
amined about their knowledge 
of the original languages of 


Holy Scripture. Under the 
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second class come those who 
have received a predominantly 
practical training for the holy 
ministry. These are to be ex- 
amined by means of the German 
language. 

. After candidates have passed the 
examination, a detailed certificate 
of their abilities is to be pre- 
pared for them. 


. Candidates who desire to enter 
the examination are to make 
written application to the Presi- 
dent six weeks in advance. They 
are to include a biography and 
certificate of morals. Thereupon 
the President is to send them 
the text of the trial sermon and 
the theme for their dissertation 
at least four weeks before the 
examination. These two written 
works the candidate is then to 
bring along to the examination. 
Candidates who have sufficient 
proof that they have successfully 
passed examinations of a recog- 
nized orthodox church body will 
not be required to submit to 
these examinations. 

Candidates for the teaching 
profession are to be examined 
by the pastor loci, who is to 
prepare for the candidate a de- 
tailed certificate for presentation 
before Synod. The subjects in 
which they are to be examined 
are: knowledge of the Bible 
and understanding of Scripture: 
Christian doctrine, with pat- 
ticular reference to the Sym- 
bolical Books, especially the two 
Catechisms of Luther; church 
and Reformation history; Ger- 
man language; arithmetic; pen- 
manship; geography; history; 
knowledge of the mother coun- 
try; and music. Besides this the 
candidate is also to hold a cate- 
chization, which is also to be 
submitted in writing, as also a 
dissertation on some pedagogical 
topic assigned by the examiner. 


10. Ordination and induction of newly 
called pastors shall be performed 


second class come those who 
have received a predominantly 
practical training for the holy 
ministry. These are to be ex- 
amined by means of the German 
language. 


e. After candidates have passed the 


examination, a detailed certificate 
of their abilities is to be pre- 
pared for them. 

Those who desire to be ex- 
amined are to make written 
application to the President 
six weeks in advance. They 
are to include a biography and 
certificate of morals. Thereupon 
the President is to send them 
the text of the trial sermon and 
the theme for their dissertation 
at least four weeks before the 
examination. The one to be 
examined is to bring these two 
written works along to the ex- 
amination. Candidates who have 
sufficient proof that they have 
successfully passed examinations 
of a recognized orthodox church 
body will not be required to 
submit to these examinations. — 
As regards those who wish to 
become candidates for the teach- 
ing profession, they are to be 
examined by the pastor loci, who 
is to prepare for the candidate 
a detailed certificate for presen- 
tation before Synod. The sub- 
jects in which they are to be 
examined are: knowledge of the 
Bible and understanding of 
Scripture; Christian doctrine, 
with particular reference to the 
Symbolical Books, especially the 
two Catechisms of Luther; 
church and Reformation history; 
German language; arithmetic; 
penmanship; geography; _ his- 
tory; and music. 
Besides this the candidate is also 
to hold a catechization, which is 
also to be submitted in writing, 
as also a dissertation on some 
pedagogical topic assigned by the 
examiner. Every new teacher is 
to be inducted into his office by 
the pastor loci, in an open cere- 
mony in the church and in the 
presence of the congregation. 


11. Ordination and induction of newly 
called pastors shall be performed 
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by the President in accordance with 
the restrictions placed on him in 
VI, A, 9. Ordinations are to be 
performed with at least one neigh- 
boring pastor assisting, and if pos- 
sible before the respective congre- 
gation, with a ceremony in which 
the candidate promises to adhere to 
the Symbolical Books, and accord- 
ing to the formula of a recognized 
orthodox agenda. 


The so-called licenses which ate in 
use in this country are not given by 
Synod, because that is against 
Scripture and Church practice. 

It shall be the duty of Synod to 
erect, support, and supervise in- 
stitutions for the preparation of 
future pastots and teachers for 
service in the Church. These in- 
stitutions may be of two kinds. In 
one kind the goal is to be a 
thorough theological training. In 
the other kind the goal is to be 
a predominantly practical training. 
However, until her ability shall be 
sufficient for this, Synod shall ‘see 
to it that capable pastors out of her 
midst shall take it upon themselves 
to train suitable young people for 
service in the Church. 


In case congregations which do not 
have a pastor apply to Synod for 
one, Synod is to have serious con- 
cern about providing faithful shep- 
herds for them. 

Should, however, the 
congregation be a mixed one (that 
is, consisting of Lutherans, Re- 
formed, and so-called Evangelicals, 
or United (Evangelicals), Synod is 
not to turn down such an applica- 
tion immediately. Yet the honor 
of God, Christian honesty and in- 
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by the President in accordance with 


the restrictions placed on him in 


VI, A, 11. Ordinations are to be 
performed with at least one neigh- 
boring pastor assisting, and if pos- 
sible, before the respective congre- 
gation, with a ceremony in which 
the candidate promises to adhere to 
the Symbolical Books, and accord- 
ing to the formula of a recognized 
orthodox agenda. 

Ordination shall be accorded 
only to him who has received a 
legitimate call from and to a par- 
ticular congregation and who has 
by a previous examination been 
found to be sound in faith, fit to 
teach, and beyond reproof in his 
life. The so-called licenses which 
are in use in this country are not 
given by Synod, because they are 
against Scripture and proper 
church practice. 


In case congregations which do not 
have a pastor apply to Synod for 
one, Synod is to have serious con- 
cern about providing faithful shep- 
herds for them and is to suggest 
candidates to them for their vacant 
pastorates. Should, however, the 
congregation be a mixed one (that 
is, consisting of Lutherans, Re- 
formed, and so-called Evangelicals, 
or United (Evangelicals), Synod is 
not to turn down such an applica- 
tion immediately. Yet the honor 
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tegrity, and the love of one’s neigh- 

bor demand that such a congrega- 

tion can be served by a pastor of 

Synod under the following condi- 

tions only: 

a. if the congregation declares that 
it will submit to the Word of 
God, as only the Lutheran 
Church does; 

b. if the congregation in accordance 
with this, and after instruction, 
confesses the true Scriptural doc- 
trine of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, particularly that 
of the holy Sacraments and of 
the Office of the Keys; and re- 
jects the contrary doctrine as 
unscriptural; 

c. if those people who were for- 
merly not Lutheran will sub- 
scribe to this, that when they 
receive the Lord’s Supper from 
the hand of a servant of the 
Lutheran Church, that thereby 
they openly step into fellowship 
with the Lutheran Church and 
thereby cease to be Reformed, 
so-called Evangelicals or United 
(Evangelicals) . 


Synod, if asked to do so, will act 
as arbiter, and only then if no civil 
matters are involved and if the 
steps in brotherly admonition pre- 
sctibed by Christ have not been 
passed over, and if especially the 
rules of Christian love and of 
church order are not omitted nor 
violated. 

If Synod while in session is 
asked to act as arbiter, this shall 
be done by those present in con- 
vention if a thorough local in- 
vestigation of the case is not neces- 
sary. If, however, such a demand 
is made upon the President (that 
he act as arbiter) between synod- 
ical sessions, the case shall then, if 
urgent, be settled by a committee 
appointed by the President. 


Synod holds in accordance with the 
7th article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession that uniformity in cere- 
monies is not essential; yet on the 
other hand Synod deems such a 
uniformity wholesome and useful, 
namely for the following reasons: 


a. because a total difference in out-' 


ward ceremonies would cause 
those who are weak in the unity 
of doctrine to stumble; 
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of God, Christian honesty and in- 

tegrity, and the love of one’s neigh- 

bor demand that such a congrega- 
tion can be served by a pastor of 

Synod under the following condi- 

tions only: 

a. if the congregation declares that 
it will submit itself uncondition- 
ally to the Word of God, as 
only the Lutheran Church does; 

b. if the congregation in accordance 
with this, and after instruction, 
confesses the true Scriptural doc- 
trine of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, particularly that 
of the holy Sacraments and of 
the Office of the Keys; and re- 
jects the contrary doctrine as 
unscriptural; 

c. if those people who were for- 
merly not Lutheran will sub- 
scribe to this, that when they 
receive the Lord’s Supper from 
the hand of a servant of the 
Lutheran Church, that thereby 
they openly step into fellowship 
with the Lutheran Church and 
thereby cease to be Reformed, 
so-called Evangelicals or United 
(Evangelicals) . 

Only in such cases may one apply 

to Synod for a theological opinion 

or for a settlement of a current 
dispute if no civil matters are in- 
volved nor the individual rights of 

a congregation are encroached upon, 

nor in general the rules of Chris- 

tian love and of church order are 
being passed over or violated. 

If application to this effect is 
made to Synod while in session, 
this shall be done by those present 
in- convention if a thorough local 
investigation of the case is not 
necessary. If, however, such a de- 
mand is made upon the President 
(that he give a theological opinion) 
between synodical sessions, the case 
shall then, if urgent, be settled by 
a committee appointed by the 
President. 

Synod holds in accordance with the 

7th article of the Augsburg Con- 

fession that uniformity in cere- 
monies is not essential; yet on the 

other hand Synod deems such a 

uniformity wholesome and useful, 

namely for the following reasons: 

a. because a total difference in out- 
watd ceremonies would cause 
those who are weak in the unity 
of doctrine to stumble; 
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b. because in dropping heretofore 
preserved usages the Church is 
to avoid the appearance of fri- 
volity and a desire for innova- 
tions; and is, as much as pos- 
sible, to exhibit outwardly its 
connection with the Church of 
all time. 

c. because this is also required for 
the necessary purification of the 
Lutheran Church in America; 
that the emptiness and _ the 
poverty in the externals of the 
service be opposed, which, hav- 
ing been introduced here by the 
false spirit of the Reformed, is 
now rampant. 

All pastors and congregations 
that wish to be recognized as or- 
thodox by Synod are prohibited 
from adopting or retaining any 
ceremony which might weaken 
the confession of the truth or 
condone or strengthen a heresy, 
especially if heretics insist upon 
the continuation or the abolish- 
ing of such ceremonies, To this 
belongs the breaking of bread 
in the Lord’s Supper; the for- 
mula of distribution: Christ 
says; the taking of the con- 
secrated bread and cup with the 
hands; the use of ordinary bread 
instead of the host except in an 
emergency; and others. 

Where private confession is in 
use, it is to be kept according 
to Article 11 of the Augsburg 
Confession. Where it is not in 
use, the pastor is to strive to- 
wards introducing it. 


The desired uniformity in the 
ceremonies is to be brought 
about especially by the adoption 
and use of sound Lutheran 
agendas (church books) 


15. Synod as a whole is to supervise 


how each individual pastor cares 
for the souls in his charge. Synod, 
therefore, has the right of inquiry 
and judgment. Especially is Synod 
to investigate whether its pastors 
have permitted themselves to be 
misled into applying the so-called 
“New Measures” which have be- 


b. because in dropping heretofore 
preserved usages the Church is 
to avoid the appearance of and 
desire for innovations; 


Furthermore Synod deems it 
necessary for the purification of 
the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, that the emptiness and the 
poverty in the externals of the 
service be opposed, which, hav- 
ing been introduced here by the 
false spirit of the Reformed, is 
now rampant. 

All pastors and congregations 
that wish to be recognized as or- 
thodox by Synod are prohibited 
from adopting or retaining any 
ceremony which might weaken 
the confession of the truth or 
condone or strengthen a heresy, 
especially if heretics insist upon 
the continuation or the abolish- 
ing of such ceremonies. 


Where private confession is in 
use, it is to be kept according 
to Article 11 of the Augsburg 
Confession. Where it is not in 
use, the pastor is to strive 
through teaching and instruction 
to introduce it. Yet in congre- 
gations where the total abolish- 
ing of general confession and 
absolution is hindered by un- 
surmountable obstacles, general 
confession may be kept along 
with private confession. 

The desired uniformity in the 
ceremonies is to be brought 
about especially by the adoption 
of sound Lutheran agendas 
(church books). 


15. Synod as a whole is to supervise 


how each individual pastor cares 
for the souls in his charge. Synod, 
therefore, has the right of inquiry 
and judgment. Especially is Synod 
to investigate whether its pastors 
have permitted themselves to be 
misled into applying the so-called 
“New Measures” which have be- 
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come prevalent here, or whether 

they care for their souls according 

to the sound Scriptural manner of 
the orthodox Church. 

Members of Synod, therefore, 
are to discuss especially, how to 
divide between Law and Gospel in 
the sermon as well as in private 
ministration, and how to make the 
application in respect to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the in- 
dividual; also how to use the doc- 
trines of the holy Sacraments and 
of the Office of the Keys as a com- 
fort to the penitent sinner but as 
a warning to the secure; also how 
to deal with those of weak faith, 
with strangers, with those spir- 
itually sick, with those who are 
tempted, with the depraved, with 
hypocrits, enthusiasts, possessed 
persons, sick people, and with dying 
persons, 

Synod should ask the pastors 
what conditions are in their con- 
gregations in respect to Bible read- 
ing, family devotions, rearing of 
the children, announcing for Com- 
munion, church and Communion 
attendance, in respect to the selec- 
tion and the use of the religious 
writings, and whether separatistic 
tendencies and inclination to con- 
venticles are found in the congre- 
gations, and what their actual spir- 
itual and moral conditions are. 
Synod supports only such congre- 
gations for the maintenance of its 
pastor as are absolutely in need of 
it and as evince a sincere desire for 
partaking’ fully of the means of 
grace. 

a. Synod is to see to it that a new 
edition of the original text of 
Luther’s Small Catechism will 
be published, with explanation 
and a book of the pertinent 
Scripture passages. 

b. A catechumen can be confirmed 
only if he can recite by heart 
at least the text of the Cate- 
chism and if he has been taught 
to understand the words so well 
that according to 1 Cor. 11:28 
he is capable of examining him- 


self. 


c. Gifted catechumens are to be 


brought to the point, if possible, 
where they can prove with the 
clearest Scripture passages every 
doctrine of the Christian faith 
and refute the wrong doctrines 
of the sects. 
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come prevalent here, or whether 
they care for their souls according 
to the sound Scriptural manner of 


the orthodox Church. 


Synod should ask the pastors 

what conditions are in their con- 
gregations in respect to Bible read- 
ing, family devotions, rearing of 
the children, announcing for Com- 
munion, church and Communion 
attendance, in respect to the selec- 
tion and the use of the religious 
writings, and whether separatistic 
tendencies and inclination to con- 
venticles are found in the congre- 
gations, and what their actual spir- 
itual and moral conditions are. 
Synod supports only such congre- 
gations for the maintenance of its 
pastor as are absolutely in need of 
it and as evince a sincere desire for 
partaking fully of the means of 
grace. 
Synod is to see to it that there is 
always available a good edition of 
the small Lutheran Catechism, 
based on the original text, and a 
book of the pertinent Scripture 
passages. 

A catechumen can be confirmed 
only if he can recite by heart at 
least the text of the Catechism, and 
if he understands it so well that 
according to 1 Cor.11:28 he is 
capable of examining himself. 


Gifted catechumens are to be 
brought to the point, if possible, 
where they can prove with the 
clearest Scripture passages the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and 
refute the wrong doctrines of the 
sects. 
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d. If possible, 100 hours are to be 
used in confirmation instruction. 
e. Finally, the pastor is to see to it 
that his catechumens have com- 
mitted to memory a _ goodly 
number of church hymns, which 
can serve them well throughout 


life. 


The pastors of Synod have the 
duty not to lose sight of the cate- 
chumens after their confirmation, 
but to take care of them especially, 
in a fatherly way; and for that 
reason among other things to ar- 
range for public examinations in 
the Catechism on Sundays. 


Synod requires that each pastor 
bring to the annual convention a 
written statement about: 

a. the condition in their parishes 
in the previous year, giving the 
number of souls, voting mem- 
bers, school children of the 
members as well as those of 
non-members; 

b. the number of baptisms, con- 
firmations, communicants, wed- 
dings, and burials of the past 
year; 

c. Synod shall elect a pastor to 
collect a chronicle of the Lu- 
theran Church in America, in 
which her most noteworthy 
achievements and movements as 
well as the conflicts and the 
influences which she experiences 
from the outside shall be re- 
corded with the certification of 
Synod. 


Synod is to elect a suitable man to 
correspond with the Lutheran 
Church in foreign countries, espe- 
cially Germany. Besides this, Syn- 
od shall turn to two influential 
men in Germany with the request 
to enter into correspondence with 
them. The purpose of this cor- 
respondence is to keep alive a con- 
fraternity between the Church of 
this country and of foreign coun- 
tries, through which it is to be at- 
tested and proved that the Church 
is but one in spirit, faith, doctrine, 
and confession at all times and 
places. 
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If possible, up to 100 hours are 
to be used in confirmation instruc- 
tion. Finally, the pastor is to see 
to it that his catechumens have 
committed to memory a_ goodly 
number of church hymns, which 
can setve them well throughout life. 


The pastors of Synod have the 
duty not to lose sight of the cate- 
chumens after their confirmation, 
but to take care of them especially, 
in a fatherly way; and for that 
reason among other things to ar- 
range for public examinations in 
the Catechism on Sundays. 

Synod requires that each pastor 

bring to the annual convention a 

written statement about: 

a. the condition in their parishes 
in the previous year, giving the 
number of souls, voting mem- 
bers, school children of the 
members as well as those of 
non-members; 

b. the number of baptisms, con- 
firmations, communicants, wed- 
dings, and burials of the past 
year; 


Synod is to elect a suitable man 
to correspond with the Lutheran 
Church in foreign countries, espe- 
cially with the witnesses to the 
truth in Germany. The purpose 
of this correspondence is to keep 
alive a confraternity between the 
Church of this country and of 
foreign countries, through which it 
is to be attested and proved that 
the Church is but one in spirit, 
faith, doctrine, and confession at 
all times and places, 

Synod shall elect a pastor to 
collect a chronicle of the Lutheran 
Church in America, in which her 
most noteworthy achievements and 
movements as well as her conflicts 
and the influences which she ex- 
periences from the outside shall be 
recorded, with the certification of 


Synod. 
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Synod recommends to the pastors 
the arranging for District pastoral 
conferences, which, if possible, are 
to be held twice a year. 


The presence of at least one third 
of the voting members of Synod is 
required for holding a legitimate 
synodical convention. If there are 
officers absent from a convention, 
temporary substitutes shall be 
elected from the members present. 


New officers will be elected at the 
end of that synodical convention in 
which the service of their predeces- 
sors comes to an end. 


VI. Rights and duties of the officers 


and other members of Synod. 


A. The President. 


il 


He is to direct the course of the 
transactions in a synodical conven- 
tion, so that all things will be done 
in an orderly Christian manner. 


. When a vote is taken on a question 


which is not a matter of conscience, 
the President has the deciding vote 
if an equal number are cast on 
either side. 


. He is to appoint committees to take 


care of business which is before the 
convention. 


_ He is to present to Synod without 


exception all overtures he receives. 


_ At the end of every synodical con- 


vention he in conjunction with the 
examining commission is to give 
each pastor, teacher, and candidate 
for either the ministry or teaching 
profession an assignment on a theo- 
logical or a pedagogical - subject, 
which are to be submitted to the 
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Synod recommends to the pastors 
the arranging for District pastoral 
conferences, which, if possible, are 
to be held twice a year. 


For holding a legitimate synodical 
convention, it is necessary that the 
convocation be legal, and that at 
least one third of the voting mem- 
bers be present. 


New officers will be elected at the 
end of that synodical convention in 
which the service of their predeces- 
sors comes to an end. 


If pastors who have not been mem- 
bers of a recognized orthodox 
church body apply to Synod for 
membership, they shall first submit 
to a colloquy held by Synod and 
the examining commission. 


VI. Rights and duties of the officers 


and other members of Synod. 


The officers of Synod are to assume 
those rights only which are expressly as- 
signed them by Synod, for all of which 
the officers are responsible to Synod as 
also for the fulfilling of their duties. 
Synod, therefore, may demand that the 
officers give an account of their official 
actions at any time. 


A. The President. 


ile 


He is to direct the course of the 
transactions in a synodical conven- 
tion, so that all things will be done 
in an orderly manner. 


. When a vote is taken on a question 


which is not a matter of conscience, 
the President has the deciding vote 
if an equal number are cast on 
either side, and if the matter can- 
not well be adjourned. 


. He has the power to appoint com- 


mittees to take care of business 
which is before the convention. 


(Gira N52.) 


. He is to present to Synod without 


exception all overtures he receives. 


. At the end of every synodical con- 


vention he in conjunction with the 
examining commission is to give 
each pastor, teacher, and candidate 
for either the ministry or teaching 
profession an assignment on a theo- 
logical or a pedagogical subject, 
which are to be submitted to the 
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President and the respective mem- 
bers of the commission at least 
three months before the next ses- 
sion of Synod and which are to be 
judged by the commission in the 
presence of the pastors. 


. He is to sign all examination and 


ordination certificates, and also all 
writings and documents going out 
in the name of Synod. 


. He is to exert all energy to visit 


each parish of Synod at least once 
during his three years of office. 
At the annual synodical convention 
he is to deliver a report about this. 


. He has the chair in the committee 


assigned to examine candidates. 


. He is to ordain the called servants 


of the Church, with the help of 
neighboring pastors. 

He has the power in an urgent 
emergency to execute the examina- 
tion of a candidate for the ministry 
himself, or he may transfer the ex- 
amination to a pastor of Synod who 
is fitted for this. 

He may ttansfer his duties at an 
ordination, if necessary, to any 
properly ordained pastor. 

He is to give advice upon request 
even outside the synodical con- 
ventions. 


B. The Vice-President 


1. 


Upon request of the President, he 
is to take the President’s place in 
all things. 


. In case of the death of the Presi- 


dent, the Vice-President steps into 
the presidency till the time of serv- 
ice of the former is concluded. 
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President and the respective mem- 
bers of the commission at least 
three months before the next ses- 
sion of Synod and which are to be 
judged by the commission in the 
presence of the pastors. 


. He is to sign all examination and 


ordination certificates, and also all 
writings and documents going out 
in the name of Synod. 


. He is to exert all energy to visit 


each parish of Synod at least once 
during his three years of office. 
At the annual synodical convention 
he is to deliver a report about this. 


. He has the chair in the committee 


assigned to examine candidates. 


. He is to ordain the called servants 


of the Church, with the help of 
neighboring pastors. 

He has the power in an urgent 
emergency to execute the examina- 
tion of the candidates of theology 
himself, or he may transfer the ex- 
amination to a pastor of Synod who 
is fitted for this. 

He may transfer his duties at an 
ordination, if necessary, to any 
properly ordained pastor. 

He is to give advice upon request 
even outside the synodical con- 
ventions. 

In his supervisory capacity he is 
to follow strictly the written in- 
structions which he has received 
from Synod for this purpose. 

He has the power to call a special 
synodical session in urgent emer- 
gencies. He must, however, first 
have obtained the assent (to call a 
special session of Synod) of two 
thirds of the voting members of 
Synod. But if the special session 
does not permit of delay, the Presi- 
dent is to call the session im- 
mediately, and it will then be legal 
if a full two thirds of the voting 
members are present. Moreover, 
the President is in every case first 
to have acquainted all members 
with the purpose for calling a 
session. 


B. The Vice-President 
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Upon request of the President, he 
is to take the President’s place in 
all things. 


. In case of the death of the Presi- 


dent, the Vice-President steps into 
the presidency till the time of serv- 
ice of the former is concluded. 
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C. The Secretary 


1. 
2, 


a 
6. 


He is to keep the minutes during 
synodical conventions. 

He is to draw up all writings and 
documents of Synod and sign them. 


. He is to take care of everything 


which is to be published in the 


name of Synod. 


. He is to keep an accurate register 


of all members of Synod. 

He is to keep a book of synodical 
church statistics. 

He is to take care of the synodical 
archives. 


D. The Treasurer 


Lis 


He is to take care of all money 
matters in the name of and accord- 
ing to the instruction of Synod, for 


which he shall be held responsible 


to Synod. 

He is to submit annual reports at 
the synodical conventions on re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 


E. Each individual member of Synod 


1 


Every member of Synod is to strive, 
in all seriousness, according to his 
calling, powers, and means, for the 
reaching of the synodical goal, 
namely, the very necessary preser- 
vation of the purity and unity of 
doctrine and the support and 


spread of the Church. 


. One can become a member of Syn- 


od only upon subscribing to the 
synodical constitution. 


. Only pastors and delegates em- 


powered by the congregations are 
voting members. Both are to 
present their letter of introduction 
from their congregation, first, when 
they join Synod, and secondly, 
every time they appear at a con- 
vention. 


. The delegate of a congregation 


keeps his right to vote at a synod- 
ical convention, even though the 
pastor is not able to be present. 


. Every pastor and teacher who is a 


member of Synod is to pay at least 
one dollar annually into the synod- 
ical treasury. Pastors also, if pos- 
sible, are to have freewill collections 
in their congregations for the syn- 
odical treasury. This money is to 
be used as follows: 
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He is to keep the minutes during 
synodical conventions. 

He is to draw up all writings and 
documents of Synod and sign them, 
He is to take care of everything 
which is to be published in the 


name of Synod. 


. He is to keep an accurate register 


of all members of Synod. 


. He is to keep a book of synodical 


church statistics. 


. He is to take care of the synodical 


archives. 


D. The Treasurer 


Ile 


He is to take care of all money 
matters in the name of and accord- 
ing to the instruction of Synod. 


. He is to submit annual reports at 


the synodical conventions on te- 
ceipts and expenditures, and is to 
submit to an auditing by Synod or 
her officers at any time. 


E. Each individual member of Synod 


ily 


Every member of Synod is to strive, 
in all seriousness, according to his 
calling, powers, and means, for the 
reaching of the synodical goal, 
namely, the very necessary preser- 
vation of the purity and unity of 
doctrine and the support and 
spread of the Church. 

One can become a member of Syn- 
od only upon subscribing to the 
synodical constitution. 


. Only pastors and delegates em- 


powered by the congregations are 
voting members. Both are to pre- 
sent their letter of introduction 
from their congregation, first, when 
they join Synod, and _ secondly, 
every time they appear at a con- 
vention. If a congregation sends 
two of more pastors, they have 
only one vote together. 

The delegate of a congregation 
keeps his right to vote at a synod- 
ical convention, even though the 
pastor is not able to be present. 
The same holds also vice versa. 
Every pastor and teacher who is 
a member of Synod is to pay at 
least one dollar annually into the 
synodical treasury. Pastors also, 
if possible, are to have freewill col- 
lections in their congregations for 
the synodical treasury. This money 
is to be used as follows: 
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a. to defray the general expenses of 
Synod ( stationery 
supplies, cost of printing synod- 
ical reports, postage, and the 
like) ; 

b. for advancement of church proj- 
ects (founding and support of 
institutions for the prepatation 
of future pastors and teachers 
and the like). 

6. Every member of Synod is required 
to be regularly present at each 
synodical convention till its close. 
He who is absent twice consecu- 
tively without a valid written ex- 


cuse will have his membership 
revoked. 
St. Louis 
May 20, 1846, the day before 
Ascension 


a. to defray the general expenses of 
Synod (expenses of the officers, 
stationery supplies, cost of print- 
ing synodical reports, postage, 
and the like); 

b. for advancement of church proj- 
ects (founding and support of 
institutions for the preparation 
of future pastors and teachers 
and the like). 

6. Every member of Synod is required 
to be regularly present at each 
synodical convention till its close. 
He who is absent twice consecu- 
tively without a valid written excuse 
will have his membership revoked. 


VII. About changing the 
constitution. 


Changes in and additions to the con- 
stitution may be made if they are not 
contrary to the propositions set forth in 
the second article of the present con- 
stitution and if all members of Synod, 
at the order of their congregations, to 
whom the matters have been presented 
a year in advance, unanimously adopt 
them. All proposed changes must be 
presented one year in advance to all 
congregations, and the vote for the 
changes must be unanimous. 

Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever. 
Hebrews 13:8 


St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches 
Serbin, Texas, 18551905 


By ARTHUR C. REPP, San Antonio, Texas 


(Continued from January, 1943, issue) 


During this time the neighboring St. Peter’s Church of the 
Texas Synod was also having difficulties in obtaining a pastor. 
A brief story of St. Peter’s during these years is here inserted to 


lead up to these events. 


Soon after St. Peter’s had been accepted into the membership 
of the Texas Synod in 1860, Rev. J. George Lieb of Round Top 


became pastor. There were at this time fifteen voting members and 


forty-five communicants.*” 


Rev. Lieb also taught school for fifteen 


84) Minwes of the Texas Synod, 1861. Seguin archives. 
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children.” There was evidently little or no growth for the next 
years. Newcomers into the neighborhood were attracted to the 
larger church even though German was supplementary there and 
St. Peter’s was entirely German. Rev. Lieb left Serbin at the end 
of April, 1864, for a charge in Austin. Now C. Chr. Rudi came 
to Serbin from Buckhornpoint, though not yet an ordained min- 
ister, but merely a catechist. 

From May | to 4, 1866, the Texas Synod met in St. Peter’s, 
and ten pastors and two lay delegates attended.®” It was the first 
synodical meeting of any kind in this vicinity. Not for many years 
would the Wendish church be able to care for a synodical meeting, 
because its affiliated congregations were too widely scattered, even 
to beyond the State of Missouri. 

There were natural difficulties between the two congregations, 
and Kilian frequently complains.*” St. Peter’s was quite small but 
nonetheless a constant irritation to the mother church. In 1865 
Rudi reported seven voting members and forty-five communicants, 
showing that there had been no growth during the war period.*® 
Perhaps because there was so little prospect for growth, two preach- 
ing stations were added to the charge of Rudi in 1866. He was also 
advanced from catechist to a licensed candidate.*”’ However, 
toward the end of that year Rudi accepted a call to East Navidad 
to the Philadelphia church.” Since the Texas Synod could not 
supply a pastor for St. Peter’s the situation appeared ripe for 
a union with the mother church. 

This was the condition when Lehnigk began teaching school. 
On January 15, 1867, a special deputation came from St. Peter’s 
Congregation requesting reunion to the mother church. This resolu- 
tion had been adopted in their meeting of January 13. The request 
was most welcome to both the German and the Wendish members 
of Kilian’s church, and immediate steps were taken to make the 
reconciliation complete. Kilian was accorded the right to give Com- 
munion to the members of St. Peter’s the following Sunday, and 
they were to be considered guests until such time that the congre- 


85) Minutes of the Texas Synod, April 9,10, 1862. Seguin archives. 

86) Minutes of the Texas Synod, 1866. Seguin archives. 

87) Draft of letter by Kilian to Kirchenrath, Wildenhahn, Bautzen, Dec. 22, 
1865. A.M.C. 

88) Report found in Minutes of the Texas Synod, Aug. 25, 1865. Seguin 
archives. 

89) Minutes of the Texas Synod, May, 1866. Seguin archives, 

90) Minutes of the Texas Synod, May, 1867. Seguin archives. 
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gation might be able to make a definite proposal. Permission was 
given for an occasional service in St. Peter’s Church, but all church 
rites were to be performed in the mother church lest a separate 
congregation be maintained.””’ 

Since officially St. Peter’s was still a member of the Texas 
Synod, a letter of resignation was sent to President Roehm Feb- 
ruatry 3, 1867. The letter stated that the congregation had become 
convinced that the Texas Synod was not in spirit an Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod. As proof they stated that it was a branch of the 
General Synod, which was unionistic in doctrine and practice, and 
for this reason St. Petet’s officially withdrew from synodical mem- 
bership.”” The reasons were certainly valid, but the same reasons 
had been true when St. Peter’s joined the Texas Synod; hence had 
they been careful and conscientious in the first place, they never 
would have become affiliated with this group. Personal considera- 
tions, here as often, were a decisive factor for joining the synod 
and now for leaving it. The request to withdraw was granted by 
the Texas Synod at a meeting in May, 1867, at Meyersville.”” 

Everything seemed to point to an early union, but Rev. Lehnigk 
now opposed it on the ground that Kilian was too lenient. Not 
satisfied with making trouble in Serbin, he appeared personally at 
the synodical convention of the Missouri Synod at Chicago.’” As 
a tribute to the character and tolerance of Kilian it should be men- 
tioned that up to this time, even though Lehnigk was stirring up 
trouble, the pastor permitted him to live in the parsonage. The 
work was quite a burden to Mrs. Kilian, and her health was in 
danger of breaking.”” Kilian therefore urged Walther to come 
to Texas for an official visitation to help him straighten out the 
difficulties. He urged him to come down in March and spend a few 
weeks discussing theological questions and problems. Kilian offered 
to pay all expenses, having a few hundred dollars in gold on hand. 
If this was not possible, Kilian offered to meet him in St. Louis after 
Easter.” Before events could shape themselves, Lehnigk had gone 
to Chicago. As a result an official visitation was made in Serbin. 


91) Private minutes kept by Kilian of the special meeting of Jan. 20, 1867. 
A. M. C. 

92) A.M.C. 

93) Minutes of the Texas Synod of 1867. Seguin archives. 
. aay Draft of letter by Kilian to Albert Ebert, Saxony, March 11, 1868. 
95) Draft of letter by Kilian to Walther, Jan. 13, 1867. A.M.C. 


96) Ibid. 
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Instead of Dr. Walther, the Rev. C. Fick of Collinsville, ILL, the 
official Visitor of this circuit, came to help in a reconciliation with 
St. Peter’s and also to straighten out the matter with Rev. Lehnigk. 
Rev. Fick was quite successful, so that in a meeting of November 17, 
1867, the property of St. Peter’s was formally given over to Kilian’s 
church." Lehnigk never did return from Chicago to meet with 
the Visitor, and so Kilian was cleared of all charges.”® In a letter 
dated from Frohna, Mo., September 18, 1867, Lehnigk apologized 
to the congregation and to Kilian for all his acts. He also stated 
his regrets that St. Peter’s Congregation had not yet been united 
and felt it to be a sign that they were not sincere and filled with 
crass chiliasm.’”’ The affiliation was effected, and in the meeting 
of October 6 Lehnigk’s apology was accepted.'°” 

An interlude to this strife might be a relief. There were 
besides Germans and Wends also a number of Americans in the 
neighborhood. Evidently these did not know the proper decorum 
in a house of worship or deemed the worship of these colonists as 
something ludicrous, not being able to understand their language. 
At any rate Kilian suggested the following rules to be posted in 
the two stores of Serbin and in the church: 

1. It is forbidden that men should wear their hats during the worship. 

2. It is not permitted for anyone to smoke a pipe or chew tobacco 
in the church. 

3. It is forbidden that anyone should carry six-shooters or any other 
weapon into the church. 

4. It is not permitted that anyone leave the church during the worship. 

5. It is not permitted in coming in or leaving the church to walk 
noisily or to make a disturbance [Gepolter]. 

6. It is not permitted that anyone speak aloud in the church or neat 
the church during the services. 

7. It is not permitted that anyone should laugh in the church. 

8. It is not permitted to laugh as though in sport in front of the 
windows or the church doors. 

9. It is not permitted to comb or arrange the hair during the worship. 

10. It is also forbidden to enter into the parsonage without permission, 
while the pastor is in the church.'°)’ 


97) Serbin minutes. Serbin archives. 

98) On Rev. Fick’s return, Gerhard Kilian went along to begin his studies 
at the normal school at Addison, II. 

99) A.M.C. 

100) Serbin minutes. 

101) Suggested to the congregation in its meeting of April 8, 1866. A.M. C. 
Some of the flavor is lost in the translation, but the first one is offered as it is 
found in the original: ‘1. Es ist keinen Mann erlaubt, during the worship, den Hut 
auf dem Kopfe zu haben.” 
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There is much contained in these ten rules which reflect the 
social conditions and the culture of the American people in that 
vicinity. Small wonder that a university man of the type of Kilian 
found it extremely difficult to think well of the future should his 
children have to grow up in this frontier country. 

Though the building of the new church had been postponed, 
a contract for its erection was signed January 24, 1867." By 
March 5 the cornerstone was laid.’ Such progress seemed to in- 
dicate that a peaceful future might be expected. When in the 
beginning of August, 1867, the Germans and the Wends resolved 
to hold joint meetings under one president for both groups,’”” 
there seemed even greater assurance for such harmony. 

But the racial difference between the Germans and the Wends 
persisted. The proud German spirit would not take a supple- 
mentary position to the Wends; and anyone knowing the Wends 
will realize the difficulty in trying to change their opinions. Thus 
Kilian soon found himself under fire. The group that had followed 
Lehnigk was enraged that he had not come back and was now more 
determined than ever to get Kilian out of the school. Some even 
remarked that in Lehningk’s time they found out what it meant 
to have a good school; therefore they decided that Kilian was not 
capable."”” It is easy to understand that those who would, could 
find fault with the teaching of Kilian, if it is remembered that he 
had a growing congregation with many demands and in addition 
was still making his trips to New Ulm and Industry, occasionally 
even exploring other places. Besides, his efforts were not always 
appreciated. During the year 1866 he had reminded the congrega- 
tion that though school might be discontinued during the hot 
months and when the children were needed with the crops, he did 
expect the parents to send them when there was school.'”” Kilian 
welcomed relief from the school and certainly was in accord with 
the congregation. He had applied to the normal school at Ad- 
dison, Ill, for a well-trained man.'"” Those were the days when 
calls were coming from all over the country, but the supply was 


102) A.M.C. 
103) Dedication sermon by Kilian of Dec. 3, 1871. Serbin archives. 
104) Serbin minutes. ’ 
105) Kilian’s explanation to the congregation delivered Jan. 10, 1870. A. M.C. 
106) Private minutes of Kilian for Oct. 21, 1866. A.M.C. 
. eee Draft of letter by Kilian to Professor Lindemann, Feb. 28, 1867. 
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very deficient. It is not surprising therefore that the congregation 
was informed that no such man was available. With this, the con- 
gtegation immediately applied for a teacher for 1868, Kilian agree- 
ing to teach another year. He requested that rules and regulations 
be drawn up to govern the school situation.!° 

Instead of making the best of the situation, the factionalism 
against Kilian began to create greater unrest. Finally the furore 
became so great that it was necessary to bring it to the attention of 
the congregation for definite action, and in a meeting of Decem- 
ber 26, 1867, Kilian presented his case. He told them that he cer- 
tainly was in hearty agreement with calling a teacher; he did not 
claim to be a teacher. He did not even have regular desks for the 
children so that they could write on paper. In order to improve 
the situation, were they not now building a new church so that the 
older building could be converted into a good school? The trouble 
being stirred against him by the congregation he regarded as an 
attack upon his honor. He also reminded them that he had never 
had a special call to teach, but that he had done it of his own 
accord for these ten years. Certainly there was little money in 
it for him. Only thirty-three and one-third cents per month per 
child. He was ready to give up teaching and grateful to all who 
had helped him in the past. It was now up to the congregation to 
supply the teacher, though he reserved the right to teach all the 
religion. Personally he would conduct a private school for his 
family and for anyone who would contract with him; and he asked 
the congregation if it would allow him the use of the church build- 
ing for that purpose when the congregational school was not 
using it." 

The explanation to the congregation was well stated, and 
though certain remarks seemed harsh, it is easy to sympathize with 
this pioneer and his turbulent congregation if the cross-current of 
factionalism is borne in mind. His opponents were disarmed, for 
they could get no one to teach. The congregation gave him a vote 
of confidence and temporarily the disturbance was quelled." 

As already stated, the congregation had written for a teacher 
in 1868. Since the details of the call came into question later, we 
might well consider what was expected of the new teacher. He was 


108) Serbin minutes, June 16, 1867. 
1867. A.M.C. 
109) “Erklaerung Vorgetragen” by Kilian in the meeting of December 26, 


110) Serbin minutes, Dec. 26, 1867. 
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to teach not only in German but also in English; and he was to take 
over the duties of organist and cantor. As cantor he would have 
the duty of leading the congregational singing, and as it was a 
Wendish congregation, he was expected to learn the Wendish hymns 
and versicles. The children’s religious instructions were to be in 
Wendish, but a German teacher could not be expected to do this; 
so it would devolve upon the pastor. The teacher would receive 
one hundred dollars in specié per annum, as well as lodging.’'” 

Today it might seem that the duties were many and the salary 
meager, but they conformed to the standard that then prevailed. 
The teacher would be expected to do a little farming on the side, 
and no doubt he received some produce from the congregation, as 
was customary. Since no Wendish teacher was available, it was 
natural that a difficulty would be in store for any teacher working 
in a community already stirred up by language factionalism. Before 
accepting the charge, the new teacher was apprised of the dangers 
and advised not to take part in the factions.""” On August 30, 
1868, Ernst Leubner, who had accepted the call, was installed in 
the church, and the school was formally committed to his care.""” 

The arrangement seemed satisfactory. During the first year 
an additional influx of Germans came into the neighborhood, ap- 
plying for membership." Though the congregation was growing 
steadily, the added German element set the stage for a more 
serious strife. 

Though the call stipulated that Leubner was to be organist, 
there was some question about it when he actually began his duties 
because he was not acquainted with the versicles and the liturgy 
in the Wendish. Therefore in the meeting of November 7, 1868, 
it was decided by a vote of fifty to forty-two that he be actually 
made organist."’”’ It was the German element that won, because 
they were united, while the Wends were becoming indifferent." 
Kilian wisely abstained from taking sides."*” 

Up to this time Carl Teinert had been both organist and cantor. 
He had held this office in Germany and naturally continued in 


111) Copy of the call requirements. A.M. C. 

112) Letter of Buenger to Kilian, July 17, 1868. A.M.C. 

113) ‘Rede des Pastor Kilian.” Serbin archives. 

114) Serbin minutes, Nov. 7, 1868. 

115) Serbin minutes. 

116) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Nov. 9, 1869. A.M.C. 
117) Ibid. 
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Texas. Now there was a regularly called man for this post. 
Custom and language favored Teinert, the Wend, but the call 
favored Leubner, the German. As a compromise Kilian suggested 
that Teinert act as cantor until Leubner could fulfill his duties 
in the Wendish to the satisfaction of all. Leubner had been called 
as organist and cantor, but since he was installed only as organist, 
a puerile technicality arose. As a matter of diplomacy young 
Leubner should have conceded and permitted the aged and more 
capable Teinert the honor. However, the German in Leubner was 
too strong, and, backed by the German faction, he refused to com- 
promise. Kilian later remarked that from the very outset Leubner 
seemed intent on getting rid of the Wendish and substituting 
German in the congregation.'’” In addition there was a clash in 
personalities as well as a question as to who should rule, Teinert 
or Leubner.*” 

The school regulations, which had been voted upon some time 
back, were finally drawn up and accepted by the congregation 
July 11, 1869.°” They stipulated that the Wendish children were 
to learn German. However, until such time when they would be 
able to understand German, the pastor was to instruct them twice 
a week in Wendish. The school inspection was left to the pastor 
and a board of three. The week before Palm Sunday was set aside 
for public examination, at which time the congregation was invited 
to be present. Graduation and confirmation were to be at the same 
time. No child younger than fourteen at Michaelmas (Septem- 
ber 29) was to be confirmed. From Christmas to Epiphany, from 
Palm Sunday to Easter, Pentecost week, and the month of August 
were vacation times. Children who had attained the age of eight 
were expected to attend school, but it was advisable to have them 
attend earlier. The tuition was six dollars per year in specie for 
each child, and since the school and church were one, the church 
treasury was also to be the school treasury.” 

The congregation evidently realized that Wendish soon would 
be a supplementary language and German would supplant it. It was 
thought that the change would be gradual, but the German element 
was too restive, and soon the storm broke out in full. The crux 


118) Overtures by Kilian to the congregation, June 1, 1869. A.M.C. 

119) In the “Verzeichniss der von Pastor Kilian,” etc., the following is written: 
“A new schoolteacher has arrived, who immediately tried to make the school a Ger- 
man school. The colony, however, is Wendisch. 1868.” 

120) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Nov.9, 1869. A.M.C. 

121) Original in the Serbin archives. 

122) Ibid. 
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of the matter appeared to be the cantorship and the position of 
organist between Teinert and Leubner. Actually, of course, the 
matter was more deep-seated. Teinert, because his position was 
uncertain, had stepped back, and Leubner played at all the services. 
This was done even before Leubner had been formally appointed 
organist in the meeting of June 1, because it had been included in 
his call. Kilian agreed to this without bringing it to the congre- 
gation. This was not necessary, but had he presented it to the 
congregation, he would not have antagonized Teinert, who was 
fretting at his lost prestige. While Leubner played the organ, 
a layman was cantor. Later when Leubner was stricken with 
sickness, Teinert was asked to play, but Leubner objected. This 
stubbornness on the part of Leubner led to further difficulties and 
hard words. The congregation took sides, the Germans against 
the Wends. So great was the disagreement that in the meeting 
of August 8, 1869, no delegate to Synod could be chosen.'*”? 

Besides the conflict for leadership there were two deep-seated 
causes for the strife. Both have already been mentioned: one was 
the struggle between pure Lutheranism and pietism; the other 
a struggle between Germanism and Wendism. The German party 
was not made up entirely of pure Germans, but strangely enough 
chiefly of Wends who wanted to be Germans. It was not merely 
a language question, therefore, but also a question of nationalism. 
German had been introduced into the congregational meetings in 
1866, and when the two groups united in 1867, the Germans had 
the majority. The debates were mostly in German, and since many 
of the older Wends could not understand the language, they 
remained silent. Though Kilian translated the business for this 
group, the Germans distinctly dominated. Now, with Leubner in- 
sisting on the cantorship, the Wends felt that their cause was 
lost.’*”~ Concerning the struggle between pietism and Lutheranism 
enough has already been said above.'*” 

Matters became so serious that Kilian wondered whether a 
division would not be for the best. He therefore wrote to President 
Buenger to find out whether a German pastor could be supplied. 
It would have to be a separate congregation, because he knew 
that the German spirit was too proud to be satisfied with a simple 
filial congregation.’”” 


— 
—— 


123) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Aug. 13, 1869. A.M.C. 
124) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Nov. 2, 1869. A.M.C. 
125) Supra, p. 11 f. 

126) Draft of letter, Dec. 1, 1869. A.M.C. 
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Instead of realizing the trouble his uncompromising attitude 
was bringing on the pastor and the congregation, Leubner continued 
to force the German upon the people. He even insisted that the 
Wends who knew no German at all must learn it. The con- 
troversy grew so serious that it was again taken to the congregation, 
Leubner finally receiving permission to teach German only when 
the parents had given their consent.!?” 

Although not directly involved in the affair, Kilian resigned 
from office in the meeting of May 22, 1870. In this way he felt 
the controversy might adjust itself to the ultimate welfare of the 
entire congregation. An actual split occurred, and those having 
confidence in Kilian called him to be their pastor on June 12, and 
he accepted.’ Not to be outmaneuvered, Leubner, as teacher, 
claimed the school for his faction, denying Kilian the use thereof. 
As a result Kilian’s party found itself without a school.’*”’ How- 
ever, in the meeting of September 11, 1870, the congregation 
forbade Leubner to teach in the school of the mother church. 
Kilian was asked to take over the school, and he began to teach 
that week.'*”” 

While the controversy was still raging, Visitor Theodore Brohm 
came down as a representative of the Missouri Synod, hoping to 
straighten out the difficulties. Just when he came the records do 
not show, although he was at Fedor, Texas, with Leubner March 10, 
1870, when the congregation was organized there. Apparently he 
was not entirely sympathetic with Kilian, for three years later, in 
a letter to President Buenger, Kilian still expressed resentment at 
what he considered an interference. In perhaps too optimistic 
a way, in view of the heat of the argument, Kilian wrote that if 
Brohm had not come, there might have been a reconciliation. In 
any case, he could have gotten a Texas Synod man, given him in- 
structions, and perhaps placed him there as a filial pastor.'*"’ This 
certainly was not consistent with what Kilian had asked Buenger 
in a letter already quoted, asking whether a German pastor could 
be sent to establish a separate congregation.” In fact, Kilian 
realized that a part of the opposing faction must go, since it was 


127) Serbin minutes, Feb. 6, 1870. 

128) Announcements of Kilian, Aug. 28, 1870. A.M.C. 

129) Announcements of Kilian, Sept. 3, 1870. A.M.C. 

130) Serbin minutes. 

131) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Aug. 11, 1873. A.M.C. 
132) Supra, p. 50. 
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also a matter of doctrine.” According to Kilian, Brohm re- 
marked that only one of the parties could be a member of Synod, 
the other to be regarded as a faction, “Rotte.” Since Synod even- 
tually recognized the new group, Kilian felt that his part was now 
a faction in the eyes of Synod.’*”” This created resentment against 
Synod, especially when two more congregations were organized 
in the vicinity during the next few years. 

While Kilian had accepted the call of the Wend group, the 
other faction had also been busy. They sent a call to Rev. John 
Pallmer, pastor in the outskirts of St.Louis (Baden). Pallmer 
was a Wend, perhaps one of the few in the country, and thus 
seemed well suited for the peculiar situation. The call was ac- 
cepted in August, 1870, but some months elapsed before he 
arrived. With this act the Killian group resolved that henceforth 
those who had called another pastor could not use the old church 


ae : 135 
for any divine services. °”’ (To be continued) 


Thirty Years of Home Mission Work in the 
Rocky Mountain Country 


By the REV. HENRY T. RAUH 
(Continued from the January, 1943, issue) 


I take it for granted that the kind reader would hear some- 
thing about the religion of these people. In mentioning some of the 
distinctive doctrines of Mormonism I shall quote their own words 
from a book written by Mormons and published by the Juvenile 
Instructor Office, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1884, and called A Hand- 
book of Reference: “God is a spirit, but so is a man. And as the 
spirit of man is an entity and clothed in an earthly body, so God 
is a person dwelling in a spiritual body. Jesus is in his express 
image and likeness and the first-born of all the sons of God in the 
spirit while he is the only-Begotten in the flesh.” P.91. ‘Children 
who have not arrived at the years of accountability cannot receive 
baptism. They cannot believe and have nothing to repent of. 
They have no personal sins to be remitted; therefore baptism is not 
necessary in their case.... Infant sprinkling is wrong.” P. 93. 
“We believe the Bible to be the Word of God, as far as it is trans- 


lated correctly; we also believe the Book of Mormon to be the 


133) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Aug. 11, 1873. A.M.C. 
134) Ibid. 
135) Serbin minutes, Sept. 11, 1870. 
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Word of God. We believe all that God has revealed, all that He 
does now reveal, and we believe that He will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” P. 94. 
“After the great millennial day —a thousand of our years — has 
passed, the rest of the dead, every one in his order, will be brought 
forth and be judged according to his works... . Eternal justice 
mingled with mercy will govern the judgment.” P.95. “The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is financially sustained 
by tithes and offerings. Tithing is enjoined upon all its members 
by divine commandment.” P.96. ‘One of the chief characteristics — 
of the religion of the Latter-Day Saints, distinguishing it from all 
others in Christendom, is its doctrine of continued divine revela- 
tion. ... The religion of the Latter-day Saints . . . cannot be 
defined in a written creed. It is added to by the revelations of God 
as the capacities of the Saints enlarge and the needs of the church 
increase. . . . Revelations for the whole Church are only given 
through its President.” P.98. “AII the baptisms during the inter- 
vening period” [from the days of the early Apostles to the time of 
Joseph Smith} “were void.... Many millions of people have died 
without being born of the water and of the Spirit.... Either these 
all must be lost or there must be some further plan of redemption 
than that known to Christian orthodoxy. This has been revealed 
in the doctrine of baptism for the dead.... The living friends (of 
believing and repentant spirits) are permitted to take their names 
and be baptized in their stead... . Other ordinances necessary 
for the perfection of the sons and daughters of God . . . may also 
be administered by proxy, the living in behalf of the dead. Those 
who thus officiate become saviors under the Captain of their sal- 
vation, who . . . set his everlasting seal to the doctrine of salvation 
by proxy.” Pp.98 and 99. “Marriage is regarded by the Latter- 
day Saints as a divine institution. It is not a mere civil contract, 
but a sacrament.... Celestial marriage is eternal marriage. That 
is, it is binding not only till death, but after death and throughout 
all eternity... The woman is given to the man, and they become 
one flesh. That which is thus sealed on earth is sealed in heaven. . . 
the matrimonial union remains while eternal ages roll.... If a wife 
sealed to her husband should precede him in death .. . it would 
be his privilege to wed another. The second wife, or the third, if 
the second should die, would be sealed to him in the same manner 
as the first. They would all be his equally. In the resurrection he 
would have three wives, with their children, belonging to him in 
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the everlasting covenant. Thus he would have plural family rela- 
tions in the kingdom of heaven... . If it is right in that holy 
estate, why not in this? ... Celestial marriage in its fullness is 
ordained of God. It is an establishment of religion. Its revelation, 
celebration, spirit, and practice are eminently religious. It is ec- 
clesiastical in its nature and government. It is therefore outside the 
domain of constitutional law. Being within the pale of the Church, 
its free exercise cannot of right be prohibited.” Pp.99—102. But 
let this suffice. 

Now, what is to be said of the religion of the Mormons? How 
is it to be regarded? The one and only source of spiritual divine 
truth is the Word of God. Everything that does not agree with it 
is error, falsehood. The teachings of the Mormon Church, as 
baptism for the dead in order to save them, salvation by proxy, 
polygamy, or celestial marriage as they prefer to call it, the con- 
tinuation of the marriage relation in the future world, opportunity 
to repent after death, continued new revelations from time to time; 
these and other teachings of the Mormon Church flatly contradict 
the plain words of Holy Writ. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., the founder of the Mormon Church, as- 
serted that on Sept. 22, 1827, in New York State, when he was 
22 years old, an angel delivered to him certain plates about as thick 
‘as common tin, 6X8 inches in size, in the form of a book, about 
6 inches thick which contained Egyptian characters, and which by 
looking through a certain kind of what might be called spectacles, 
the lenses of which, he says, were transparent precious stones, trans- 
lated the writings on these plates in the years from 1827 to 1830 and 
called it the Book of Mormon. In like manner he claims to have 
translated the entire Bible from 1830 to 1833. 

It was chiefly because of the practice of polygamy by the 
Mormons that Utah was denied statehood for more than 45 years. 
As early as March, 1849, one and one half years before the act of 
Congress organizing Utah Territory was approved, a convention 
met in Salt Lake City, adopted a state constitution for a proposed 
State to be called the State of Deseret and sent a delegate to Con- 
gress with a petition asking for admission into the Union. But it 
was of no avail. Other unsuccessful attempts to obtain statehood 
were made in 1855, 1862, 1872, 1875, and twice in 1882. In 1882 
the Edmunds anti-polygamy bill was passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and signed by the President. It provided for the appointment 
of a committee of five men, the so-called Utah Commission, its 
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principal object being the stamping out of polygamy. Finally in 
1890 the head of the Mormon Church, Wilford Woodruff — 
Brigham Young had died in August, 1877, having been the head 
and absolute ruler of the Mormon Church and state for 33 years — 
saw fit to receive, as he claimed, a revelation from God that the 
Practice of polygamy should cease. About this time it was also 
that the Mormons so arranged matters that non-Mormons were 
elected as mayors of Salt Lake and Ogden, the two largest cities 
of Utah. Because of this people in the East began to think that 
now the majority of Utah’s inhabitants were non-Mormon. Con- 
gress also began to think seriously of admitting Utah. In January, 
1896, Utah became the 45th State in the Union. 

If any of my readers contemplate making a trip across the 
continent, I would advise them by all means to go via Denver and 
Salt Lake City and to remain in each of these two cities at least 
an entire week. You will never regret it. When I visited Salt 
. Lake in July, 1892, there was, as has been already stated, no pos- 
sibility of establishing a preaching station of our Synod there. At 
the present time, however, we have a congregation in that beauti- 
ful city. 

In the evening of July 29 I left Salt Lake via the Union Pacific 
R. R. homeward bound and passed through Ogden after sundown, 
whereupon the train, now going in an easterly direction, soon entered 
Wyoming, traversing the southern part of the State and taking the 
passengers through the extensive Laramie Plains and finally arriving 
at Cheyenne shortly after the noon hour on Saturday, July 30. 
Here I stopped over for a few days as per an arrangement made 
previously. The work begun in this city and carried on by me for 
four months two years before and then continued by the Rev. H. 
Wind, the first resident pastor, was blessed by our Lord to such an 
extent that the pastor, after having labored there for a number of 
months, finally succeeded in organizing a Lutheran congregation, 
and the latter in 1892 erected a church edifice, which was dedicated 
July 31, the day after my arrival from Salt Lake City. The Revs. 
Th. Moellering and W.Huesemann, both of Nebraska, preached 
German sermons, the former in the morning, the latter in the 
evening. By request I preached the English sermon in the after- 
noon. This was our first congregation and our first church in 
Wyoming. The next day I arrived at my home again after an 
absence of a little over three weeks. 

In November of the same year I had the pleasure of meeting 
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in Denver an old classmate of mine, the Rev. Th. Hartwig, of Helen- 
ville, Wis., who with another pastor of the Wisconsin Synod was 
on his way to Arizona to make arrangements for the establishment 
by the Wisconsin sister synod of a mission among the Indians in 
that section of our great country. {Editor’s note: See QUARTERLY, 
XV, p.71 ff., “The Lutheran Missions in Apacheland.” | 

Although up to the early nineties Denver and Colorado were 
considered by Easterners to be on the outskirts of civilization, we 
nevertheless had the pleasure at times, especially during the summer 
months, of meeting dear friends and acquaintances from the 
“States,” among whom may be mentioned Dr. H. C. Schwan, Prof. 
G. Stoeckhardt, Pastor C. C. Schmidt, Teacher H. Zagel, Pro- 
fessor Thiele of the Wisconsin and Professor Ackermann of the 
then Minnesota Synod, Prof. A. Crull of Fort Wayne, O. Miessler, 
M. D., of Chicago, and a great many more. 

At the end of 1892 our Synod had in Colorado and Wyoming 
eight ministers engaged in the glorious work of looking up, gather- | 
ing, and feeding the ransomed souls of the Lord. 
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Vol. XVI July, 1943 No. 2 
Editorial 


Once more it is our sad duty to announce the death of a 
member of the Board of Directors of our Institute, namely, that 
of Dr. Henry P. Graul, who passed away very suddenly on Friday, 
April 16, while ministering to a patient during his regular after- 
noon office hours. 

Dr. Graul was born Jan. 31, 1881, in Washington County, near 
Burton, Texas, the son of Jacob Graul, a Lutheran medical mis- 
sionary, and his wife Wilhelmina, nee Stork. He came to St. Louis 
in the fall of 1900 and was graduated from the Marion-Sims- 
Beaumont Medical College in 1905. After serving an internship 
at the Lutheran Hospital he began to practice medicine in 1906. 

In addition to being affiliated with the local, state, and national 
medical groups, Dr. Graul also served on the staff of the Lutheran 
Hospital here in St.Louis. He was a member of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, the Lutheran Publicity Organization, Valpar- 
aiso University Association, the Bach Society of St. Louis, and 
the St. Louis Philharmonic Society. 

He became a member of the Lutheran Church of Our Re- 


deemer, St. Louis, in 1902 and was very active in that congregation, 
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serving it in various capacities, particularly as a member of its 
Board of Elders from Jan., 1917, to Dec., 1942. 

Dr. Graul had served as a member of our Board of Directors 
since 1932 and always gave evidence of a very keen interest in 
the history of our beloved Church. 

Requiescat in Pace 


Our Board of Directors lost another member during the past 
months through the removal of the Rev. J.Bajus from Granite 
City, Ill, to Chicago, Ill. In recognition of the fine services 
rendered our Institute in the past by the Rev. Mr. Bajus, our Board 
of Directors has appointed him Vice-President at Large for the 
Slovak Synod, subject to the ratification of the next triennial 
convention. We wish Rev. Bajus God’s richest blessings in his 


new field of labor. W.G. P. 


Gottlieb Schaller 


By WM. SCHALLER, St. Louis, Mo. 


1. Kirchenlamitz 


Descending from the Waldstein, one of the northern summits 
of the Fichtelgebirge in Bavaria, a mountain range covered chiefly 
with pines (Fichten), and coming to the lesser elevation called the 
Epprechtstein, the wanderer will be glad to tarry a while, for he 
is somewhat weary, and the place is lovely. Here is an old knight’s 
castle, long ago reduced to ruins, it is true, but impressively 
picturesque withal. Moss and herbage overspread it — and legends, 
many legends, merry ones and others. The spot is enchanting 
also because of the panorama which presents itself. There lies 
the broad region that stretches toward the city of Hof, which is 
situated so close to the border of Saxony it seems to have in mind 
stalking across the lines. What a stately expanse, dotted with 
fields, meadows, wooded sections, villages, church steeples! A town 
is just below, a few bowshots off, as it seems, but a matter of 
three miles distant, in fact, nestling beside the Lamitz, a brook 
tributary to the Saale. Above the housetops rises the handsome 
parish church, as though watchful, lest any harm befall them. In 
our day Kirchenlamitz— for that is the name of the town — 
appears in the list of Germany’s cities, but at the time of which 
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we speak here, it was a mere Marktflecken, that is, a town in which 
markets were held by privilege, at stated times. 

When the nineteenth century was in its teens and filled with 
rationalism of the old hue — our century has a still ranker kind 
and is boasting of it — there lived in this market town one Johann 
Kaspar Schaller and his wife Eva Elizabeth, born Stengel, both 
humble, fearing God, and eschewing evil. They had a few acres 
of land they tilled, but for the bulk of their income the husband 
plied his trade as a shoemaker. On February 12, 1819, their 
eldest son was born. Johann Michael Gottlieb were the names 
he received in Holy Baptism. 

It was a happy childhood the blond, blue-eyed boy was granted 
to enjoy. His parents did not believe in rearing their children 
too tenderly, yet adhered to the maxim that “children and play 
go together.” The quiet and orderly neighborhood held many 
a point of interest to a small boy, and even the meadows were not 
far off, in which no law forbade the children to pass a glorious 
spring or summer afternoon. In later life he loved to linger over 
his early years, and well he might, for they were pure and beautiful. 
Time came when it no longer was thought wholesome for the boy 
to occupy himself, when out of school, with trifles; so the duty 
to take care of and guard the grazing cattle was enjoined upon 
him. In the green of the hillside, near the edge of the forest, 
he faithfully carried out this obligation, which was not always 
a simple and easy one. Often enough put to the test, his courage 
held. Hear him describe this in a reminiscent poem composed 


in 1848: Ob Sonne brannte, ob Sturmwind heulte, 


Er bei der weidenden Herde verweilte. 
{Whether noons waxed hot or the bleak storm stirred, 
Far were his thoughts from deserting his herd.} 


It is true, there was a preponderance of the pleasant sort of things. 
The view of the landscape that stretched beneath him with his 
home town in the forefront, the morning dew on the grass, the 
lark rising aloft in song, the clear whistle of the titmouse, the 
lily of the field, the murmuring rill, the light-winged butterfly, the 
dark pine thicket sloping upward: all alike were friends engaging 
his thoughts and gave breath to poems of later years. His little 
sisters paid their visits to him and his grazing herd, sometimes to 
report on their return home that Gottlieb had climbed an apple 
tree and from that pulpit had preached wonderfully to them but 
also to the birds, the trees, and the cows. Nor were these the 
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only occasions on which he pictured himself before an audience 
in the church. A poem entitled Reminiscenses reveals that in 


these lines: Sinnend schaute der Knabe drein, 
Traeumte kuenftiges Glueck. 
Was mag ueber den Bergen nur sein, 
Hinueber, hinunter, zurueck? 
Traeumte vom Hueten der Menschenherden: 
Sagt mir, was soll aus dem Knaben werden? 
[Musing he lay with wistful eye, 
Dreaming of future cheer. 
Mountain, what may beyond thee lie? 
Lowlands with churches as here? 
Flocks of men he dreamt he was tending. 
Wonder ye whither the lad is wending?] 


Father and mother did not respond to the enthusiasm shown by the 
little lasses. They thought it nothing but childish acting. Gott- 
lieb a future minister? It was not proper to aspire to such heights. 
Thus he grew up close to nature, a boy healthy in soul and body. 
When he became stronger, he was sent to the field to do the 
plowing. He cheerfully made furrow after furrow, though his 
shoulder had to lend additional strength when the plow was to be 
lifted. His aged grandmother objected that too much was ex- 
pected of her grandson. “It is too hard on the boy. Why not 
let him learn something, so that he may become a copyist. Don’t 
you see how he takes up the new almanac as soon as it has been 
brought into the house? I know he wants to learn something.” 

The year 1831 had come. It was to bring a burning and 
a shining light to the market town. Kirchenlamitz was a con- 
siderable parish, requiring the labors of two pastors. The present 
incumbents were Dekan* Sommer and Pastor Georg. The Dekan 
was old and desired a candidate who would take over practically 
all the parish work that the Dekan was, in fact, obliged to perform. 
He wrote to Pastor Erb in Muenchberg, his son-in-law, who was 
acquainted with the situation, to select the appropriate person. Erb 
directed the Dekan’s attention to Candidate Wilhelm Loehe, who 
soon found in his mail a letter calling him to become the Dekan’s 
private vicar. “It is said you are a Biblical preacher,” the letter 
read; “that is much to my liking. As a matter of fact, we are 
called to be such. I expect to receive in you an assistant who will 
not be sitting in a tavern five or six hours of the day, who will 


* Dekan = Dean; title and office corresponding in some measure to our 
“Visitor.” 
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not gamble or attend balls... . Moreover, I like men of a dis- 
position serene, content, and rejoicing in God and Christ. Such 
a man you doubtless will prove to be; otherwise my son-in-law 
would not have recommended you to me.” Loehe, who had 
passed his theological examination the year before, had not sought 
this particular charge; he had not even been aware that the world 
held a place named Kirchenlamitz. In the way things had come 
to pass he recognized a divine ruling and accepted the call. The 
position was anything but attractive. The contract signed by both 
himself and his superior under date of October 24, 1831, imposed 
a burden of duties. He was to assume all the functions of the 
senior pastor of the parish, pulpit work, the catechetical instruction 
of confirmands, the visitation of the schools in Kirchenlamitz and 
the surrounding villages, and also the adjustment of matters 
pending in court, for which services he was to receive, in re- 
muneration, free board, light, laundry service, and seven guilders 
the first, eight the second year. But ease and income were of no 
importance. to Loehe. The Lord called him. His bidding must 
be willingly obeyed with all the energies at his command. There 
followed a richly blessed pastoral activity that was in line with 
the spiritual awakening going forward in Bavaria at this time. 
Loehe was then in his twenty-fourth year, aflame with the holy 
zeal to impart to the young as well as to the old the treasure of 
their Savior, to proclaim the sovereign truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, to “fill the hungry with good things” in place of the husks 
Rationalism offered them. The spacious church could barely con- 
tain the worshipers intent on hearing the message; on weekdays his 
advice and instruction was sought with confidence; at his ministra- 
tions the sickroom seemed to light up, the Dayspring from on High 
having visited it. In later days he said that the two years he 
spent at Kirchenlamitz had been the happiest of his life. What 
was the attitude of the two pastors towards the zealous vicar? 
The old Dean was not blind to the uncommon qualities of his 
young helper; as time wore on, all the vicar’s deeds won the ad- 
miration and love of his superior. But before that he told Loehe 
he could not understand why he would glorify justification by faith 
every Sunday. He desired his substitute to preach more on good 
works and a moral life and (his own favorite theme) the degrees 
of glory in heaven. “That favor,” Loehe writes, “I could not do 
him.” Georg, the second pastor was a great lover of horses and 
dogs. When he sat in the vestry, Loehe preaching, it was too 
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bad sometimes that a rich carriage was driven past the church. 
He would cease listening and emerge from the vestry to appraise 
the excellence of the team. It gives pleasure, however, to add, 
that, thanks to the influence of the vicar, Pastor Georg soon 
found worthier studies to follow. 

Certain weekday hours were set apart in which the young 
knew they were welcome, yes, expected at the vicarage. The vicar 
would have worth-while stories to tell, he would draw them into 
conversation, show pictures and other objects of interest, arrange 
a little exercise, in short, instruct their minds and souls in a way 
as informal as it was delightful. Similarly, their elders gathered 
around him for what was not a conventicle, nor a prayer meeting, 
nor a Bible class, nor yet a social evening, but rather an evening 
of heart-to-heart talk and spiritual enrichment, all cordial and 
free from formalities. 

It was on one of the first of these evenings that his attention 
was attracted by a man whom he had not seen at his house before. 
“And whom have we here?” he queried. The man answered his 
name was Kaspar Schaller. “And what may your name be?” — 
to the boy whose hand was clasped in that of the former. “Gott- 
lieb,’ came the answer. “Gottlieb— Gottlieb—” said Loehe 
musing, “a meaningful name.” “He is my eldest,” the father ex- 
plained, then continued, “he likes books, and would the vicar be 
so kind as to lend him a book from which he could learn some- 
thing?” “He wants to learn something! Why, yes, he shall have 
a book. Like as not we shall make a parson of him.” The next 
day private instructions began. Gottlieb went to the vicar’s; it 
was not-a long way off, both houses abutting on the market square. 
Soon he returned with his first assignment. The vicar had dictated 
a group of words which were to be done into sentences. It was 
a highly important business. At home other things were set aside 
for the time being, all watched father and son puzzling out 
sentences. The outcome was tensely awaited. All felt they were 
witnessing an important act, though the real significance of the 
performance was not fully realized. For then and there were 
laid the first stones to the foundation of Schaller’s mastership in 
the use of the German language, the like of which few beside 
him have achieved. The boy hastened to present his work to the 
criticism of the beloved teacher. What will the verdict be? It 
was an exclamation of surprise. ‘What? Already you have 
the lesson done? And well! If this continues, we will push for- 
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ward famously.” Lesson followed upon lesson. Then Latin came 
to be studied. Here the father’s assistance — which had been given 
rather as a treat to himself than as a stoppage of gaps in the 
son's reasoning — of necessity ceased. The pupil was “learning 
something,” as the household expressed it, and in it all there was 
no toil; pleasure reigned. How blissful were the hours with Loehe 
and the catechism when he prepared for confirmation! It was the 
festival of the Holy Trinity, June 22, 1832, when the vicar with 
a glad heart laid his hand upon the head of his promising pupil, 
a pious and well-prepared catechumen. 

For one year longer instructions at the vicarage continued. 
By now it had become clear he should follow the study of theology. 
Regarding the school to be chosen, no long deliberation was 
necessary where Loehe’s opinion had weight. He well knew what 
an excellent teacher he had had in Rector Roth. “I never had 
another teacher like him,” he said. ‘I owe him the greatest debt 
of gratitude.” To Nuremberg, then, his pupil Gottlieb was to go. 
On June 10, 1833, we find him on his way there. The period of 
childhood had closed upon him. Meadows and glades replete with 
dulcet symphonies of bird song, the gentle beauty of milfoil, blue- 
bell, and oxeye daisy, his reading, his lessons, play and work within 
home surroundings — all had become memories. Two years later, 
on his return to spend his vacation at home, it became apparent 
that the impressions and attainments brought back from the famous 
old city had not estranged him from the charm of the native soil. 
What a treat it was to do the chores again about the house and 
barn! The plow found him more its master, yet its old friend. 
Sweet was life under the parental roof. The old haunts afield were 
beaming with brightness as ever. But there was also a change that 
hurt, for the good vicar had left Kirchenlamitz lately, owing to 
the unrightful interference of the State Church authorities in that 
part of Bavaria, who could ill brook Loehe’s confessional earnest- 
ness. No one regretted the loss of the man more than Dean 
Sommer. We have Loehe’s own statement that the venerable 
gentleman paid him the regard of a father, Pastor Georg that 
of a brother, and the congregation esteemed him as a messenger 
of peace. Plainly God had an important aim in view when placing 
the gifted and kindly candidate Loehe in the out-of-the-way parish. 
It had been reached, to the blessing and good fortune of thousands 
of souls. It was by this appointment that Gottlieb Schaller gained 
a friend who put him on the road leading to the study of theology. 
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2. Nuremberg 


On the Weberplatz, a square in the northeastern section of the 
venerable old city of Nuremberg, stood a high-gabled house. It 
contained a great number of rooms, made accessible by many stairs 
and passages. It boasted also one of the ornamental windows, 
known as oriels, that project trimly from the outer face of the 
wall, thus contributing to the picturesqueness of a medieval neigh- 
borhood. Here the young scholar had been advised to take lodging. 
There he was in good keeping. The open square, skirted on one 
side by the curious Sieben Zeilen (seven parallel rows of houses, 
occupied by weavers) and teeming with city life, was an attractive 
sight for a country boy. His quiet, well-mannered bearing was 
not long in winning the affection of his housemates. The school 
was close by. But one day news came that the vast house in which 
he lived had been bought by a merchant from Augsburg who 
meant to have it remodeled and altered before moving into it 
with his family. So we find our young student next at the home 
of a worthy matron named Baer. Here dwelt with him Johannes 
Zahn, who was two years his senior, a schoolmate. Between the 
two sprang up a friendship which continued through life. Both 
were filled with the new life that pulsed in the church circles of 
which they were consecrated, if unnoted, members. Their youthful 
enthusiasm turned to the charms of poetry and music, the one 
seeing things around him all agleam with woundrous light, the 
other often thrown into ecstasy when he heard, while passing 
St. Lorenz Cathedral, a gush of solemn euphony well from the 
great organ at the command of its master. Zahn became the 
prominent musical writer and highly honored director of the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Altdorf. His opus magnum of six volumes 
is entitled Die Melodien der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirchen- 
lieder, aus den Quellen geschoepft. It comprises 9,000 tunes, with 
the most careful researches concerning their origin and history. 

The Gymnasium of Nuremberg was then in its most flourishing 
state. Roth and Naegelsbach, two of the ablest schoolmen of 
Germany, were members of the teaching staff. The moral attitude 
of the students was of a very high order. The young men pursued 
their studies with intense earnestness, and Schaller was no ex- 
ception. He was pointed out and recommended to Herr von Ebner, 
a bookseller, when this estimable citizen sought a private instructor 
for his sons. He was not without experience, having previously 
earned some forty gilders instructing young boys. He presented 
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himself to von Ebner, and a contract was formally drawn up. 
Schaller stipulated above all that the young gentlemen who were 
to be placed under his care must obey him. That was readily 
agreed, and likewise was the matter of salary settled to mutual 
satisfaction. The newly engaged tutor lived with the Ebners. 
It was not long before proof was given that the paragraph de- 
manding obedience spoke of actual authority; for when one of 
the boys on an early occasion chose to disobey his tutor, a cure 
was applied that was in close agreement with the Solomonic 
passage which stresses the usefulness of the rod. The mother, 
a lady possessed of sense and judgment, far from suggesting the 
dismissal of the youthful corrector, said she expected the flogging - 
to bear excellent fruit. And some time after Schaller had taken 
up studies at Erlangen, a letter came from von Ebner submitting 
that an epistle to his one-time pupils would do a world of good 
towards toning down their reviving waywardness. The five years 
of college education had come to a close. He bore away with him 
from storied Nuremberg many lasting impressions and a good store 
of knowledge. Gratitude toward the men who by their teaching 
had enriched him with the treasures of religion and the languages, 
filled his heart. It was a book from the pen of Rector Roth that 
he was repeatedly seen to read and meditate upon during the last 


weeks of his life. 
3. Erlangen 


In the fall of 1838 Schaller entered the university of Erlangen, 
situated on the Regnitz, eleven miles north-northwest of Nuremberg. 
Founded in 1743, it numbered but 150 students at the time here 
spoken of. The leading professors of theology were capable, 
learned men, zealously active in the service of God and His Church. 
There was Harless, who lectured on dogmatics and New Testament: 
exegesis, and Engelhardt, who taught church history and history of 
doctrinal theology, a kind, peace-loving man, to whose lectures: 
hearers came with affectionate zeal. The homiletic seminar at: 
which he presided was often attended even by students of law and 
of medicine, who came to enjoy the keen-witted distinctions and 
pointed comments of the ingenious instructor. At the beginning 
of their career were Thiersch, Schmid, and Schoeberlein. J.C. K. 
Hofmann had habilitated as a Privatdozent and exerted little, if 
any, influence as yet. Better conditions indeed had replaced the 
ptesumption and unbridled behavior of the academic youth of 
earlier days. What little of that spirit remained Schaller and his. 
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friends shrank from. He had come to study, he must attend 
lectures with strict regularity and diligence. Dr. Harless years 
afterward said that he vividly remembered how Schaller fastened 
his blue eyes on him as though he would devour every word as it 
came from his teacher’s lips. Apart from the hours in the lecture 
rooms, various other opportunities for cultural advancement were 
offered. Such were, for instance, the literary evenings at the 
homes of Professors Engelhardt and Karl von Raumer. The 
former, in a manner all his own, sprightly, edifyingly, without any 
show of superiority, would lead the young men in discussing 
a subject from church history. Raumer comes to speak of these 
student evenings at his house in his autobiography, published in 
1866. “Above all,” he writes, “I must mention the great good 
fortune that I came closer and closer to the hearts of very dear 
students. I truly enjoyed the evenings on which they came and 
took tea with us. Manifold were the topics we discussed. There 
was reading. My wife was present at these evening visits.” Her 
charity endeavors among the many poor of Erlangen naturally 
were described; the students warmed to them and offered assistance; 
neglected children were gathered in a Sunday school, visited in 
their lowly abodes; in short, from Raumer’s student evenings 
grew, as one of their good fruits, what we term city mission work. 
There was life in those circles, and Schaller was one of those 
who availed themselves of such opportunities for improvement. 
Luther’s works in the Erlanger edition were publishing at that 
time and were making their influence felt. Both Engelhardt and 
Raumer were more than ordinarily versed in them and were fond 
of interweaving in their speech the Reformer’s word wonders and 
sayings. A frequent guest, our student met there many an eminent 
traveler who called to pay his respects to Raumer. As a theological 
student he was entitled to a free noonday meal at the Konvikt, 
the boarding facility appointed for that service. His slender purse 
was further supported by a so-called Nuremberg stipend, an al- 
lowance fixed of old by godly patrician families to benefit students 
of Altdorf, which university was in 1809 united with that of 
Erlangen. By it annually about a hundred guilders were awarded, 
the student being required to pass an examination every year. 
Schaller had found in Erlangen his intimate friend again, 
Johannes Zahn. Their accomplishments, thoughts, and sentiments 
‘were blended into a rare and exquisite harmony. Zahn had by 
this time become an excellent pianist. His mastery of the keyboard 
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and his fine understanding of Bach’s music brightened many an 
hour of his friend. On the other hand, Schallet’s poetry served 
the musician. No sooner had a new poem been written than it 
was read to Zahn and received its tune. It was a noble pastime 
indeed, redounding to the glory of Him who had imparted their 
gifts to them. When active as head of the seminary at Altdorf, 
at the height of his fame as a musical critic, hymnologist, and 
virtuoso of the organ, yes, to his dying day at his final retreat at 
Neuendettelsau, Zahn delighted to recall this give-and-take between 
him and his dear comrade, almost a brother, at Erlangen. 

The four years of Schaller’s stay at the university had come 
to an end. He had laid up a priceless store of theological 
knowledge. In the fall of 1842 he passed his examination, and 
thereupon leave had to be taken of Erlangen, the quiet town that 
had grown so dear to him, of his teachers and genial fellow 
students; the labors and joys that make up a student’s life re- 
ceded into the distance of past events. Changes causing him 
nameless sorrow were to come over his university later, but for 
the present the expectation of the Master’s summons to take his 
place among the workers in His vineyard exalted him. 


4. Windsbach and Kattenhochstaedt 


At Windsbach, a little town seventeen miles southwest of 
Nuremberg, a home for orphaned ministers’ sons had been opened 
by Christian Philipp Heinrich Brandt, editor of the Homiletisch- 
liturgisches Correspondenzblatt. He was among the first to enter 
the lists against Rationalism, and for holy defiance, directness of 
attack, and fireworks of wit, his periodical, to which also men like 
Bomhard, Redenbacher, Loehe contributed articles, has few par- 
allels. Now he was looking for a young theologian to be the 
teacher of his orphans. He found him in Schaller, who won the 
Dean’s confidence at once and was charged with the additional 
duties of a vicar. Soon the excellent sermons of the vicar of 
Windsbach were the subject of conversation in places far beyond 
the confines of the parish, not excepting Nuremberg. No one 
was more elated at this than his spiritual father, Loehe. This 
great servant of the Church, who, according to human thinking, 
was born to proclaim the oracles of God to multitudes Sunday 
after Sunday from the pulpit of a great cathedral, never was 
called to serve as pastor of a city congregation. He had to wait 
seven years before he received a permanent call, and then, 1837, 
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it was a call to Neuendettelsau, a village bare of all charms of 
nature. However, just in this forsaken locality his special talent 
and power were to unfold themselves in an astonishing way. 
Through him the unpretentious village was to become “a source 
of blessing to three continents”; its importance presenting itself 
to view in the Missionsanstalt and the Diakonissenhaus. Loehe’s 
wholehearted response to Wyneken’s appeal in behalf of the 
spiritually neglected Lutherans in America is universally known 
and warmly acknowledged among our people. Without delay he 
began to train young men for missionary work among the shep- 
herdless Lutherans in the United States. The need was urgent; 
therefore he limited the course of instruction to three years. Moved 
by the holy desire to give their all to the Lord, most of the stu- 
dents turned every hour of their schooling to account and proved 
their worth when placed into active service. Loehe’s chief aim 
in this educational undertaking was that his young men should 
become good preachers. They must learn to express themselves 
intelligibly and fluently, in other words, the end they should 
strive to attain was a free command of the language. He pointed 
out to them pulpit speakers whom they would do well to hear, 
and a model he warmly recommended to them was the vicar in 
the neighboring parish of Windsbach. Accordingly, his students 
frequently went per pedes apostolorum to listen to Schaller’s ser- 
mons and catechizations. 

In his Kirchliche Mitteilungen aus und fuer Amerika, an organ 
which in every page breathes the joys and anxieties of the trans- 
atlantic mission, Loehe makes a great deal of his emergency men 
(Nothelfer) at work, their diligence, their devotedness to the 
cause of spreading the Gospel, their courage, their triumphs over 
hardships of a backwoods existence. And rightly so: through them 
the Lord gave to his Zion direct and tangible benefits and fur- 
therance. But admitting that, the brethren would in no wise 
underestimate the value of academic training. Dr. Sihler wrote to 
the German friends:* “It is highly desirable that some of the 
brethren who come over to us be regular theologians with dog- 
-matical foundation and training, men who have the ability and 
skill to make that training count with vigor and address before 
‘the assembled synod to the welfare of the Church. Should there 


be no such in Erlangen at this time?” Then Sihler goes on to show 


* Kirchliche Mitteilungen, 1844, No. 10, p. 2. 
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how a faithful servant of the Lord and his family was always 
sufficiently supported by the people to whom he ministered. 
Conditions were not quite so primitive as the Europeans viewed 
them. To which Loehe adds comment. “That is all good and 
well. Ernst’s letters report about the same. It sounds splendid, 
but splendid it is not. For over there everything is so different, 
and it requires a contented disposition to get along with those 
contributions your people give even when augmented by help from 
the homeland. I concede, one could be satisfied. Are there, then, 
no theologians to be had for America? The reader will let us 
confide something to his ear. A student or candidate fresh from 
the university is always, but especially in our time, more erudite 
than twenty pastors in office. Well, let that pass. But— what 
does that and the sense of great erudition help here? Synods 
meet once a year, and then many questions of a more practical 
nature call for deliberation, about which students do not know 
much, because they are learned men. And topping it all, when 
they come to their home in the bush, among the colonists — their 
undigested, untried knowledge counts for nothing at all there. 
Furthermore, not just anyone who is unfit for anything else is 
good enough for America. America needs persons of character, 
rough-and-ready workers, MEN — not the best as to scholastic 
standing and degrees, but the best personalities who will be able to 
pass an examen rigorosum in forests and under manifold miseries 
and yet be happy withal. It is of such that we are in need. Men 
whom the home country does not wish to release are the ones that 
the Church needs overseas. Such, yes such theologians! God be 
merciful to us, we can give neither to the heathen nor to the 
emigrated Germans what would help the most.” 

The Lord heard this plaint. The time came when Loehe was 
in a position to publish the following: “However, we were consoled 
when a versatile and experienced candidate for the ministry, Gott- 
lieb Schaller of Kirchenlamitz in the Fichtelgebirge, devoted him- 
self to the American cause. His unusual gifts for preaching and 
catechization, the successes he won in our country, his zeal, his 
confessional firmness, seemed to secure him a prominent activity 
in North America.” 

Our narrative now adverts to the house in which Schaller 
found his wife. It was none other than the one looking on the 
Webersplatz which had granted lodging to the youth on his 
arrival in Nuremberg. As we have seen, he had to move out 
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when a merchant from Augsburg bought it and had it remodeled 
to reside there. That merchant was Andreas Volck, one of the 
most active Lutheran laymen in Nuremberg. His was a house 
where fellow believers from far and near were at all times certain 
of welcome and entertainment. A dear and honored friend of the 
family was Dr. Johann Gottfried Scheibel. From 1818 to 1832 
the most prominent professor of theology at the university and 
pastor of St. Elizabeth Church in Breslau, he proved himself a 
champion of the pure faith. He led the resistance against the 
introduction of the Union in Prussia. From the beginning he had 
spiritedly defended the cardinal doctrines of inspiration of the 
entire Bible, of original sin, of the true divinity of Christ, of 
justification by faith, of the real presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Holy Supper, and by his testimony had drawn 
upon himself the heated opposition and hatred of his colleagues, 
all of whom were rationalists. The literary combat that followed 
would not have affected his continuance in office. On the con- 
trary, by and by a following of sincere, staunch Christians gathered 
around him, among them Heinrich Steffens, the distinguished 
professor of philosophy, who describes the power of Scheibel’s 
preaching in his books Von der falschen Theologie und dem 
wahren Glauben (Breslau, 1819), Was ich erlebte, and Wie ich 
wieder Lutheraner wurde (1831). Scheibel’s suspension from 
office came when he fought the unionistic Agende which King 
Frederick William III had worked out. At the jubilee of the 
Augsburg Confession in 1830 the Prussian Agende was to be 
introduced, the Lutheran and Reformed Churches were to be 
united. To suppress all opposition to these measures in Breslau, 
Scheibel was previously suspended from his office. Petitions re- 
peatedly made to the king by congregational members were coldly 
rejected; a remonstrance drawn up by the pastor himself and per- 
sonally presented in Berlin accomplished nothing. 

He continued to testify, but in the end was forced to leave 
Breslau. At Dresden, Hermsdorf, and Glauchau, where he 
successively sought an abiding place, always bearing witness in 
all humility and modesty, but also with his accustomed orthodox 
strictness, he was forbidden to stay. So he repaired to Nuremberg, 
a true sanctuary for safety. Here he spent the remaining years 
of his life, occupied with literary work, enjoying the intercourse 
with Bavarian friends of the Lutheran church like Loehe, Harless, 
Thomasius, Rektor Roth, and — last, not least — Andreas Volck. 
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The 21st of March, 1843, was ebbing out when in his house 
on Carolinenstrasse this remarkable man lay at the point of death. 
His daughter Naomi was with her friend, Bertha Volck, in an 
adjoining room. They heard him sigh: “Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit!” Upon leaving soon after, Volck’s six- 
ten-year-old daughter went to the door and said: “Good night, 
Doctor Scheibel,” to which came the answer, “Good night, Berthele; 
pray for me.” These were his last words. A few minutes later 
one of the Nuremberg ministers and also Andreas Volck came 
to visit the sufferer, only to find that the weary pilgrim had already 
gone to his eternal rest. 

There was another dear pilgrim from whom Father Volck 
had to take leave at that time. This pilgrim was not then to 
enter the heavenly fatherland, but was returning to America, 
whence he had come to set on fire the hearts of Germany’s Lu- 
therans in favor of the mission endeavors of his brethren in the 
New World. This refers, of course, to the sainted Wyneken. He 
had partaken of genuine hospitality extended by the Volck family, 
just as did Roebbelen and Fick before embarking for America 
somewhat later. In Volck he had won both a dear Duzbruder 
(intimate friend) and a generous supporter of the mission work 
in our country. The interested host was on the point of emigrating 
himself and actually thought of settling in the New World. The 
children of the household already had visions, growing out of 
Wyneken’s lively descriptions, of the life that would be theirs 
in the Western Hemisphere. Bertha, the eldest daughter, alone 
found it impossible to picture to herself a new home there that 
would equal her present one. But while man proposes, God dis- 
poses. The father was to remain where he was, the daughter was 
to cross the Atlantic. 

In 1847 our vicar was transferred to Kattenhochstaedt, a vil- 
lage and parish near Weissenburg, 25 miles south of Nuremberg. 
We insert a paragraph for the purpose of explaining this change. 

Heinrich Brandt, the venerable dean, pastor, and friend whom 
he assisted, had applied for a less laborious charge after his bodily 
strength had been sapped by protracted illness and diverse other 
visitations during the much-blessed sixteen years at his beloved 
Windsbach.* In the year mentioned he was installed at Katten- 


* So stated by himself in dedicating to his successor Bachmann his Apos- 
tolisches Pastorale. Stuttgart, 1848. 
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hochstaedt. It is a curious fact that this hard-hitting foe of those 
who would make reason the norm of faith was thus made the 
immediate successor of the “Singer of Rationalism,” Heinrich 
Witschel, who died there at the ripe age of 78, on April 24, 1847. 
When the 300th anniversary of the Augsburg Confession was 
celebrated (June 25, 1830), Witschel concluded an entry in the 
parish chronicles with the prophecy: “Will this festival be cele- 
brated a hundred years from now? No. Fiet unum ovile, unus 
pastor.” The thoughts and sentiments paraded in his once popular, 
but to us insipid book of “devotion” entitled Morgen- und Abend- 
opfer in Gesaengen (1803) had been a target for the unerring aim 
of the Homiletisch-liturgisches Correspondenzblatt edited by Brandt. 
One can easily imagine that an assemblage of people misdirected 
and misguided by a false prophet for 28 years exhibited much that 
had. to be “preached out of them.” 

Brandt congratulated himself for having taken his vicar with 
him to this neglected garden, but he also was quick to encourage 
him when he broached the matter of his going to America. Further 
encouragement came from Loehe in a letter dated April 2, 1848. 
It contained the passage: “Now that events are taking this course, 
let us praise the Lord also for this guidance. May He set you 
(Dich)+ to be a rich blessing to the blossoming garden of God 
beyond the sea. May He open to you a wide field for action, 
filled with good works. May He bring you to that rest which 
does not rest, but rather works and suffers for the Lord’s sake.” 
And on April 15 Loehe announces to his friend that he was 
already corresponding with the brethren abroad regarding the 
subject which to himself was a source of joy. “In order not to 
leave you in doubt, I write hurriedly, but none the less cor- 
dially, that my letter to the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, etc., is 
already on its way, in which I recommend you to the brethren, 
expressing my wish that some position of influence would open to 
you in such States as are predominantly settled by Franconians 
(Michigan, Ohio, Indiana). ... I hope you will visit me soon. 
I am sending you the newly arrived issues of the Lutheraner, the 
periodical which is exerting so much influence and is indeed com- 
manding respect. Likely you will join the ranks of its con- 


C ” 
tributors. (To be continued) 


{ In addressing the other, Loehe used the pronoun du; Schaller, the polite 
Sie, out of respect for his benefactor. So at least in their letters. 
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St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches 
Serbin, Texas, 1855—1905 
By ARTHUR C. REPP, San Antonio, Texas 
(Continued from April, 1943, issue) 


Now came the struggle for possession of the church and its 
property. An effort had been made to take the school. In fact, 
the minority actually wanted to keep the entire property, and for 
a time it seemed that there would be a court battle; however the 
lawyers of the two factions settled out of court?” The German 
element being the minority, it was resolved to give them a. portion 
of the land, but they would have to build a new church and school 
of their own. Each congregation was to be responsible for its own 
burial place."*” In addition the minority got one thousand dollars. 
The separation formally took place on September 23 and 24, 
1870. The new group formed the St. Peter’s Congregation. 
It is significant that this name was again chosen, since the spirit 
of the first St. Peter’s Church was also a strong factor in the 
second. 

Up to this time the mother church had been called the 
Wendish Lutheran Church or simply Serbin. Rev. Kilian now 
made the suggestion that it be called St. Paul’s,*”? which name 
was adopted January 8, 1871, and officially became the “First 
Wendish and German St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in Serbin, Lee County.’*” 

It was hoped that peace would now come to the church, even 
though the Rev. Kilian was without a teacher and would have to 
re-enter the school. The parochial report showed that there were 
about one hundred voting members or approximately heads of 
families.“ Forty children were registered in the school.” 

The long-delayed building of the new stone church could now 

136) Draft of letter by Kilian to C. Braun, Houston, Oct. 4, 1870. A.M.C. 


137) Serbin minutes, Sept. 25, 1870. Later it was agreed to maintain a 
joint cemetery. 


138) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Jan. 2, 1871. A.M.C., 
139) Serbin minutes, Oct. 16, 1870. 
140) Heading of the 1877 constitution. Serbin archives. 


141) While this might be the usual inference, perhaps it is not quite true 
in the case of this congregation, for it had the unusual age limit of only eighteen 
years for its voting members. 


142) Synodical Report of the Western District, 1871. (For the year 1870.) 
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be completed, progress thus far having been very slow. In a special 
meeting of May 10, 1868, a list had been prepared to see whether 
it was possible to continue. Those who refused to help or to 
contribute money were to be considered erring."“* By October 23, 
1868, the tower was completed, and by April 13, 1869, the ball 
and weathervane were finished. From that spring until the separa- 
tion, building had ceased, and the half-completed edifice was a 
monument of the factionalism that was raging. Finally on Decem- 
ber 3, 1871, the dedication took place. Rev. Caspar Braun of 
Houston and the newly called pastor of Fedor, the Rev. J. A. Proft, 
were invited."“* Kilian preached the dedicatory sermon on the 
basis of Luke 19:1-16.'*” The building was massive, with walls 
two feet thick and the floor paved with flagstones. The hopes 
of the builders that it might serve its purpose for many years have 
been realized, for it is still serving today (1940), only minor 
changes on the roof having been made in these seventy years. 
The windows had been designed by Rev. Proft, who was quite handy 
with the tools. 

Though Kilian had much trouble in his own congregation, it 
did not hamper his zeal for organizing new congregations elsewhere. 
He was still serving various places when in 1871 he received 
a request from a number of people, chiefly Germans, in the so-called 
Latin district, an adjunct of the Lewis or Swiss Settlement between 
La Grange and Gonzales. These people desired a pastor of the 
Missouri Synod, although there were two Texas Synod churches 
near by, one on either side of them. A church had already been 
built, and a German-English school was desired; and a parsonage 
would also be built when necessary."*” Kilian asked President 
Buenger to send a man to take charge of the field.**’ He dedicated 
the church and suggested that Rev. Proft of Fedor be sent there 
to make English the important work. Kilian was not sympathetic 
with the work at Fedor and preferred to see it disbanded. He 
considered the number there too small and since the people in the 
past had sent their children to Serbin, though it was some twenty 

143) Serbin minutes. 


144) Serbin minutes, Nov. 12, 1871. Rev. Pallmer was not invited by a vote 
of the congregation because of the strain still existing between the two congregations. 


145) Original in the Serbin archives. 
147) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Feb. 13, 1871. Serbin archives. 
AG 


148) Ibid. 
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miles away, he felt they could still do it, even though it meant 
boarding them out. He asked, what must seem amusing, why the 
people wanted it so convenient.” However Proft did not receive 
the call; instead Rev. Andreas Schmidt took charge of the newly 
organized congregation at Lewis Settlement.2™ 


As was quite natural, there was a growing feeling among the 
people who lived south of Serbin, on Rabbs Creek and beyond the 
Fayette County line, that the distance was a serious hindrance to 
regular church attendance. Particularly difficult was it for the 
school children, as many of the families did not care to have their 
young ones board out in Serbin. Carl Teinert lived in this terri- 
tory and was still very indignant over his feud with Leubner. 
Suddenly and without any authority, Teinert suggested in the 
meeting of November 12, 1871, that it was time to open a school 
in the Rabbs Creek section, south of the settlement. It was un- 
fortunate that this matter was brought up in the same meeting 
in which the plans for the dedication of the new church were 
formulated, since there was still a great indebtedness in the con- 
gregation, particularly after one third of the congregation had 
gone over to St. Peter’s."°” It was apparently a move on the 
part of Teinert to embarrass Kilian. Nothing could be done, 
though the Fayette County group, as they called themselves, were 
quite insistent. In the meeting of January 21, 1872, the school 
matter was brought up again, however the Fayette County group 
did not appear.” It was doubtful whether they could support 
a teacher; they therefore considered getting a public school man. 


When meeting February 25, Kilian declared that two schools 
could not be maintained unless State aid was accepted. He felt no 
scruples in accepting State aid but had brought the discussion to 
the attention of Prof. John C. Lindemann, director of the synodical 
normal school at Addison, Ill. The Fayette County group 


149) Draft of letter by Kilian to Dr.C.F.W. Walther, March 7, 1871. 
A.M. C. 
150) Synodical Report, Western District, 1871. 


151) Serbin minutes. 


152) Serbin minutes. 


153) Notes written to the congregation for the meeting of Feb. 25, 1872. 
A.M.C. It was a common practice in the Texas Synod, for instance, to accept 
State aid for the support of the parish schools, Even in the circles of the Missouri 
Synod in Texas, men like Rev. J. Proft (Fedor), Rev. G. Buchschacher (Warda), and 
Rev. John Kilian were not clear on the issue at first. It was not settled in Texas 
until the synod of 1886, held in Serbin. 
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voiced its dissatisfaction by withdrawing from the congregation. 
Again Kilian was facing a separation from his congregation, due 
in part to the school question, but certainly also because of Teinett, 
as subsequent events proved. When therefore on April 7, 1872, 
a call for a permanent teacher was drawn up for Gerhard Kilian, 
oldest son of the pastor, who was then graduating from the Addison 
school, the newly formed school congregation of New Start, as 
the Fayette County faction called itself, took no part.’”” 

A happy occasion presented itself for the weary Kilian when 
on September 1, 1872, he could install his son as the teacher for 
the school. As the new teacher was also called to play the organ, 
old Teinert was again offended and renewed his feud with Kilian. 
Since the duties of teaching school were now taken out of the 
elder Kilian’s hands, he could devote more time to his growing and 
restive congregation. Events proved that the school was in most 
competent hands, since, like his father, Gerhard was a strong 
character. 

As such matters have a tendency to do, the trouble with the 
Fayette County members seemed to adjust itself. In the joint 
meeting of September 25 the members of St. Paul’s informed the 
malcontents that the congregation had long ago realized the need 
of a school in the outlying section of the parish." There was 
doubt, however, whether the group could support its own teacher. 
Should the people in general be satisfied with this, Teinert was 
not, because he hoped to call Rev. Proft of Fedor as pastor of this 
faction. Proft would have been glad to come since he was having 
his own troubles on the West Yegua, but under the circumstances 
he could not accept the call. There were about twenty children 
with the Fayette group and forty with St. Paul’s."° Probably 
because Teinert was not able to get a teacher, Kilian could write 
that the “Teinert trouble” had blown over, since even Teinert was 
sending his children to the school in Serbin.°” 

At St. Peter’s, signs of unrest again appeared. A part of 
Rev. Pallmer’s congregation was ready to return, evidently not 
having everything to their liking in their new alliance. Kilian was 
in a predicament, because he could not encourage them, since some 
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were also dissatisfied with him at St. Paul’s. Writing to President 
Buenger of the Western District, Kilian expressed the desire to be 
called north, suggesting that if Pallmer be called also, the per- 
sonalities of the controversy would thus be withdrawn, and the 
welfare of both congregations might prosper.’°® However, nothing 
came of his suggestions, fortunately for the work in Texas, for there 
were still many years of good work for Kilian even though it meant 
heavy burdens. Also, with his son assisting him, the hardest years 
were past. 

The truce with the Fayette County members was only tempo- 
tary. Actually the dissatisfaction was quite deep. Some of’ the 
people argued that they wanted more than a school, which had 
already been voted them.” They wanted a congregation to make 
it more convenient for Sunday worship. A few farmers argued 
that the mules did not get any rest even on Sundays since they 
had to draw the entire family great distances to church. They 
felt that this was unscriptural, for even the beasts should be given 
some rest.’°” 

On March 17, 1873, the members of St. Paul’s and those of 
St. Peter’s who lived in that vicinity organized a new congregation. 
They applied to both older congregations for their release."°” The 
petition was given to Kilian on March 22 and referred to the con- 
gregation in a special meeting, but no action was taken, mainly 
because of the attitude of Teinert. In a meeting held April 20, 
1873, the congregation again considered the matter but stated that 
they would neither release them nor keep them if they persisted in 
a transfer. A similar stand seems to have been taken at 
St. Peter’s."* The separation took place without consent of either 
Serbin congregation and under the leadership of Teinert became 
the Holy Cross Congregation, later moved to Warda, Texas. 

Kilian had for years been alone in Texas, without synodical 
connections. By 1872 there was no longer any need for such isola- 
tion, for in the last years a number of Missouri Synod men had come 
to Texas, and all of them were in the southern part of the State. 


158) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Oct. 21, 1872. A.M.C. 
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161) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXX, Nov. 1, 1874. 
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This afforded an opportunity to hold a pastoral conference, the 
same being called for October 16, 1872, in Serbin, the first of the 
Missouri Synod in Texas.” Those present were Rev. John Zim- 
mermann (Rose Hill), Rev. John Pallmer (Serbin), Rev. A. Proft 
(West Yegua, Fedor), Rev. A.D. Greif (William Penn), Rev. P. 
Klindworth (Pleasant Hill, near Brenham), Rev. Andreas Schmidt 
(Lewis Settlement), and Rev. John Kilian. There were also two 
teachers present, Gerhard Kilian and Ernst Leubner, both of Serbin. 
Only one pastor who had been invited was absent, the Rev. Casper 
Braun of Houston.'*” Unfortunately no record of the topics dis- 
cussed is on hand, but had it been possible to have such meetings 
years before, some of the troubles of Kilian might have been averted. 
He still clung to Old World errors which the Lutheran Church in 
America did not have to be burdened with and with which the 
Missouri Synod certainly did not agree. His conception of church 
government and that of the supremacy of the congregation were 
a little off center, as well as his understanding of the separation of 
Church and State. Concerning the latter his son Gerhard was able 
to correct him, showing the wholesome effect of his son’s influence. 

Freemasonry was finding its way even to the quiet village of 
Serbin by 1872. Not only were the Masons present, but one of 
them was conducting a public school in the village, having an 
enrollment of twenty children. Whether because the school was 
not quite up to expectations or whether the teacher’s membership 
in Masonry was not welcome, is not certain. At any rate a number 
of important persons proposed that Kilian’s school be converted into 
a public school. Because of his training, Gerhard could become 
a teacher without further examination. A few years before, Kilian 
might have considered accepting State aid, but now his understand- 
ing of the question had been corrected by his son. Though Kilian 
knew the correct attitude, the people, as might be expected, did not 
grasp the situation, and the question created unrest."°” In addition 
to the proposal to have Gerhard teach in a State-supported school, 
the issue was also confused by the fact that they not only had to 
support their own parish school, but they were assessed ten dollars 
for the State school tax. Kilian felt that Congress should be 
petitioned to exempt those who supported their own schools. The 
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subject of State aid for parish schools troubled these communities 


(eee until it was thoroughly discussed in the District Synod 
ot 1866. 


The Serbin situation, with two Lutheran churches practically 
adjoining, was certainly far from ideal. Under such conditions 
matters of dispute were bound to arise and to be exaggerated. At 
times Kilian evidenced a desire for the groups to reunite even at 
a personal disadvantage. As noted above, he once suggested that 
he be called out of the community. Later he suggested that the 
two congregations maintain a union school, with the hope of 
eventually reuniting the congregations as the children grew up. 
He felt that a two-teacher school could be supported, suggesting 
that Leubner be principal and that his son, Gerhard, be the assistant 
teacher since he was the younger." St. Paul’s was using the old 
frame church, and when the matter of a union school was aban- 


doned, a part of the building was converted into a home for 
Gerhard in 1873.1 


Two questions troubled the congregations above all others. 
The first was that St. Peter’s had a strong Wend constituency. 
These required the services of a pastor who could handle the 
Wendish. After Pallmer died in 1873, however, the succeeding 
pastors, who were all Germans, could not speak Wendish. The 
Wends therefore hoped that they might be served occasionally by 
someone else who could handle their language. Pallmet’s successor, 
the Rev. A. D. Greif, asked Kilian to give Holy Communion in 
Wendish every two months at St. Peter’s, as a guest pastor. Kilian 
seemed to be willing enough to do this, but St. Paul’s Congregation 
flatly refused to permit him." That Kilian was sincere in his 
willingness might be deduced from the fact that he suggested 
a frequent exchange of pulpits as a means of establishing harmony 
between the congregations." But the language question remained 
a sore spot for many years. Rev. Greif found the situation es- 
pecially distasteful.“ 

Another problem that was very vexing, not only between the 
two Serbin congregations, but also with the neighboring Lutheran 
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churches, was the matter of transfers, especially when there were 
intermarriages in the parishes. Such a situation became particularly 
troublous during the pastorate of Rev. Carl L. Geyer, the successor 
of Rev. Greif. 

Not only was there friction between the Serbin congregations, 
but as the years went on, there was.a growing coolness of St. Paul’s 
and its pastor toward Synod. The chief reason was the action 
of this body in recognizing some of the local congregations and 
supplying them with pastors. Especially when the Warda (Holy 
Cross) situation was settled to the satisfaction of Synod, but not 
to St. Paul’s, there was a bitter tone in the congregational meetings 
and in Kilian’s letters. Kilian felt that Synod was working against 
him personally, and through it he was not only losing prestige, 
but he was also becoming poorer financially. Originally Kilian had 
been promised $1,000.00 per year by the colony, but he barely ever 
got over $700.00. With the transfer of many of his members to 
St. Peter’s, Holy Cross, and Fedor (West Yegua), his own con- 
gregation could barely make ends meet.’ 

The congregation’s attitude became very evident when in a 
meeting of February 25, 1875, the question of a collection for the 
institutions of higher education in Synod was broached. Here was 
a splendid opportunity for the congregation to express its feelings. 
Before taking any action on the matter, St. Paul’s wanted to know 
how it stood in its relationship to Synod. It complained that since 
1870 three congregations ‘” had been organized and supplied with 
pastors. All this was done without asking the local congregation’s 
permission. Surely this involved the rights of the congregation and 
was an interference by Synod. Therefore instead of taking part 
in the collection, Rev. Kilian was instructed to write President 
Walther to clarify the situation. For the present that was more 
important than the collection." 


This reaction was clearly a lack of understanding on the part 
of St. Paul’s, since whenever a new congregation was organized, 
a synodical representative was present. Visitor Brohm had been 
present when Fedor was organized, as well as at St. Peter’s, and 
in 1873 the Visitor Rev. Martin Tirmenstein had not sanctioned the 


i. 172) Draft of letter by Kilian to Hermann Kilian, Fort Wayne, May 7, 1875. 
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break of the Fayette County faction in organizing Holy Cross, 
giving St.Paul’s full backing. The years that followed have 
proved that Synod’s course was the correct one, but naturally 
this fact did not salve the hurt feelings of St. Paul’s at the time. 
In reference to Holy Cross of Fayette County, it should be 
said that they did see their mistake and straightened the matter 
out with Synod in 1874. They attempted to do the same with 
St. Paul’s, but for years no reconciliation was possible. Not until 
the meeting of January 13, 1878, did St. Paul’s, through the efforts 


of the Visitor, Rev. J. F. Koestering, fully recognize the status of 


175) 
Holy Cross. (To be continued) 


Thirty Years of Home Mission Work in the 
Rocky Mountain Country 


By the REV. HENRY T. RAUH 


VIII 
(Continued from April, 1943, issue) 


In 1893 my congregation granted me a vacation of four weeks, 
from June 18 to July 14, my first vacation in seven years. I took 
a trip East, visited my sister and her family in Webster City, Iowa, 
a few days, then spent three days in Chicago and saw a little of 
the World’s Fair, then went into my home State Ohio, visited 
with my parents in Zanesville a week, then went to Lancaster, 
where my wife’s folks lived, and to Sugar Grove, where I had been 
installed eleven years before, then to Strasburg, Ill; and spent 
a few days with my brother-in-law, then to St.Louis, where 
I changed trains for Denver, reaching my home on July 14 after 
a continuous ride from St. Louis of 1,000 miles. About this time 
the great financial and industrial panic overwhelmed the nation. 
Our congregation which in the beginning of the year numbered 67 
voting members, by the end of the year had dwindled down to 28 
owing to the fact that because of unemployment practically all 
of the young unmarried male members of the church had left 
the city for their old homes or elsewhere. The following two years 
were years of great hardship. The people in the mountain States 
and in the States of the plains appear to have suffered more from 
the panic than the inhabitants of the States farther east. In the 
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latter half of 1895 things gradually began to look a little more 
cheerful. 

I will relate a few instances which occurred in 1894 and 1895. 
On Feb. 18, 1894, I buried an aged lady in Greenwood Cemetery 
just beyond the northern city limits. The sexton happened to be 
a German, who prefixed a “von” to his name to indicate that he 
was or at least claimed to be of noble extraction. He had a peculiar 
air about himself and acted as though he knew everything and as 
though every one else was his inferior, especially the farmers who 
were cultivating the lands in the vicinity of the cemetery. He had 
come to Denver from the State of Kansas in 1889, had attended 
our services at times, but would not unite with the church, as the 
members in his opinion were not quite his equals. In the course 
of time he had become acquainted with the prominent members 
of a German lodge, which he joined, had heard from them, what 
an awful fellow I was, how I opposed their doings and warned 
my people concerning them. He then wrote and had published 
in a German paper in Denver several articles against me, said that 
I was an ignoramus and an enemy of nineteenth-century enlighten- 
ment and said a great many more ugly things about me, which, 
however, did not worry me in the least; I only truly pitied the 
poor man and considered the source. Well, this man was now the 
cemetery sexton. He had dug the grave for the burial of the dead 
woman mentioned. The services were held in the house of the 
deceased, which was opposite the burying ground. The corpse in 
a coffin, not in a casket, but in an old-fashioned coffin, semicircular 
and wider at the head end than at the foot end, was carried by 
the pallbearers to the grave and placed on the bars which had 
been laid across the grave. The sexton, acting quite important, 
put one strap under the head end and one of the pallbearers the 
other strap under the foot end of the coffin. I noticed that the 
sexton had his strap too near his end of the coffin and that the 
coffin would drop into the grave as soon as the bars were removed. 
I was on the point of cautioning him and was just about to open 
my mouth when quick as lightening the thought passed through 
my mind that if I cautioned him, he would disgrace me by saying: 
“You attend to your business, and do not dabble in my affairs.” 
So I said nothing. Just as the bars were taken out from under 
the coffin, down it went, head first into the grave. The people 
were horrified. The consternation was indescribable. The sexton 
moved about like a chicken with its head cut off. It required 
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about fifteen minutes’ effort to get the coffin out of the grave 
and in position to be lowered properly. After this had been done 
the burial services were concluded. Before he left the cemetry, 
the sexton approached me and apologized, which apology I ac- 
cepted without saying a word. The people then told me how 
overbearing he had been in the past in all his dealings with them. 
Some whispered into my ears their unbounded satisfaction that 
this had happened to him. 

In 1893, especially in 1894, the Rev. Myron Reed, minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Denver, went up and down 
the State delivering political speeches in his effort to be elected to 
Congress. He also preached politics, populism, and socialism in 
his church and was deposed by his congregation. In the summer, 
fall, and winter of 1894 the congregation, which was quite large 
and had a great many wealthy members, had various ministers 
from different parts of the country come to Denver and preach 
trial sermons. Finally one came from North Adams, Mass., the 
Rev. J. P. Coyle, D.D., a man of 42 years, a handsome man and 
an eloquent speaker, who just suited the congregation. He was 
elected and called, and he accepted. Now the Congregational 
churches have the custom that before a new minister is installed 
in any charge he must be examined by a council consisting of the 
Congregational ministers in a given locality and of one layman from 
each of their congregations. This council then decides whether 
or not he shall be installed. Dr. Coyle’s examination before such 
a council occurred either on Thursday, Jan. 31, or Friday, Feb. 1, 
1895. He declared in the presence of the full council that “Jesus 
Christ was the supreme anarchist; that he was not the Son of 
God,” but a son of God; that he was not of necessity the only 
Christ, but one of many Christs. In spite of such utterly blas- 
phemous statements the council by a bare majority vote declared 
that he should be installed, most of the ministers voting for and 
most of the lay delegates against installation. The installation 
was to, and did, take place that night. 

I told my wife that I was going to witness this installation. 
Our next-door neighbors, who were prominent members of the 
Third Congregational Church, expressed themselves as highly 
gratified when they were told by my wife of my intention. I went 
to the church rather early and took a seat in the rear. When 
my neighbors entered and saw me, they invited me to occupy 
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a seat with them nearer the front. But I declined, stating that 
the best seats belonged to the members of the church and not 
to strangers. During the services they undoubtedly became grateful 
in their inmost hearts that I had not complied with their request. 
The entire installation was a disgrace. The only thing specifically 
Christian was to be found in the hymns that were sung and in 
the Scripture lesson that was read. The sermon preached by some 
D.D. from Massachusetts could just as well have been delivered 
by a Universalist preacher or by a Reform Jewish Rabbi. There 
was absolutely nothing truly Christian in it. And it lasted fully 
an hour. 

Now came the charge to the new pastor, which was given 
by one of the Congregational ministers who had attended the 
council; then the charge to the congregation, which was delivered 
by another one of the ministerial members of the said council. 
The extending of the right hand of fellowship ended the service. 
For this part of the ceremony the pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Denver had been selected; but he had positively 
refused and had denounced the action of the council and had 
declared that he would not under any circumstances attend the 
installation services. And he did as he had said that he would. 
The council had then chosen the minister of the Third Congre- 
gational Church, to which my neighbors belonged, to give the right 
hand of fellowship. He and Dr. Coyle placed themselves upon 
the platform, facing each other. To Dr. Coyle he spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: “You, dear brother, are an Eastern man, 
I am from the West. You received your education in the East, 
I mine in the Middle West. Your thoughts and ideas run in 
different channels than do mine. You and I agree on some points 
in matters religious, on some we disagree. Nevertheless, I think 
I am justified in extending to you the right hand of fellowship, 
which I do herewith.” Then they shook hands, and the installa- 
tion ceremony was over. 

When I arrived at my home, I told my wife about it all. 
The next day she tried a number of times to see the neighbors, 
but they remained in-doors. At last, towards evening, she happened 
to see the matron in the yard and asked her whether or not she 
had seen me at the church. “Yes,” said she, “we did. What did 
Mr. Rauh think of the installation service?” “Why,” replied my 
wife, “he said it was the most disgraceful thing in matters of 
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religion that he had ever witnessed.” “That,” said the matron, 
exptesses exactly the manner in which I and my family felt and 
still feel about it. We have decided to insist on having our church 
demand a public and unqualified apology by our minister for the 
part he played on that occasion.” This was done, and the apology 
was made the Sunday following. The minister of the Second 
Congregational Church on the same Sunday denounced from his 
pulpit the action of the council and the installation services and 
in a strong sermon justified his own actions in the matter. 

But this was not all; the worst is yet to be told. On that 
same Sunday — it was Feb. 3 — Dr. Coyle preached his inaugural 
sermon in the morning, making in it the same statements con- 
cerning the Savior which he had made before the council; in the 
evening he preached another sermon on the same lines. He had 
hardly reached his home after the evening services when he took 
violently sick, so that his life was despaired of. On Tuesday, 
Feb. 5, the Denver Times, a morning paper, headlines, partly in 
large type: “Dr. J.P.Coyle is dying. Pastor of First Congrega- 
tional Church at death’s door. Physicians are consulting. He is 
losing strength, and may not live through the day. Friends of the 
family have not lost all hope. His heart affected. Medical men 
baffled in their efforts to subdue the attack or relieve the sufferer.” 
He lived, however, a little more than two weeks longer. The 
Times, in its issue of Feb.22, reporting his death, had the fol- 
lowing to say: “The Rev. gentleman’s illness was accompanied by 
intense pain and suffering. At 9 o’clock last night he was seized 
with another attack of the heart trouble, and this resulted fatally 
three hours later. .. . No minister except his predecessor (The 
Rev. Myron Reed) ever excited the comment in this city that did 
Dr. Coyle after the preaching of his memorable sermon on the 
occasion of his formal installation about three weeks ago. The 
statement that Christ was a supreme anarchist was the portion 
of his remarks that was received with surprise and wonderment.” 
What Christian on reading these things is not forcibly reminded 
of the words of warning which have thundered down through the 
ages since the day St. Paul first wrote them to the Galatians, the 
words: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked. For whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” Gal. 6:7, 8. 

Six months later, almost to the day, a most frightful accident 
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occurred, in which four members of our congregation lost their 
lives. It was on Sunday, Aug. 18, at midnight that two and 
one half blocks from our church in the four-story Hotel Gumry 
the boiler in which the steam for the driving of the elevator was 
generated exploded and blew out and up into the air the entire 
rear end of the building, killing 23 persons. Among them was 
the proprietor, a bachelor, who was a civil engineer and who in 
that capacity had superintended the construction of the magnificent 
Colorado State Capitol building; also the manager of the hotel, 
who was assistant engineer, and his wife, the latter a member 
of our church who had come from Grand Rapids, Mich., nine 
yeats before; also three young women of our church employed 
as servant girls in the hotel. Immediately after the explosion the 
building caught fire. For three days and nights the Denver fire 
department was at work in their endeavors to quench the fire. 
As the bodies of the dead were recovered, they presented a most 
awful sight. Most of them were found in the basement, which 
in the course of hours had become half filled with water heated 
by the flames. These bodies were boiled. Some had an arm 
or foot burned off; the top of the head of one of the young 
women was completely charred; the body of the second one was 
found with a piece of a broken off burning rafter forced into 
her chest; the body of the third one was found lying in the hot 
water unmutilated. The bodies of these three girls were all found 
close together on the morning of the third day after the explosion 
and were easily identified, as, when they were extricated from the 
water, they looked quite natural but a half hour later were black 
and unrecognizable. Our undertaker took charge of them one 
by one as they were recovered and identified, wrapped them up 
in cotton and placed them into caskets selected by me. Two of 
them had no relatives in America; the third one had a brother in 
New Orleans, whom I informed by telegraph of the death of his 
sister. He arrived in Denver on Wednesday after the catastrophe. 
He and his sister and another one of the three girls were from 
Switzerland; the third girl was from Wuerttemberg, Germany. 
This third girl would from time to time send what money she 
could save to her widowed mother in Europe. The other two had 
bank accounts in Denver. The bodies of the manager and his 
wife were recovered on the first day after the explosion and were 
shipped to their former home in Michigan for interment. 


I had made arrangements with the undertaker for the burial 
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of these three girls in the new Fairmount Cemetery, which is located 
about six miles east of Denver, from 600 to 700 feet higher than 
the city and which at the present time is one of the most beautiful 
resting places for the dead in our country. From it one is afforded 
a grand view of 200 miles of the snow-capped peaks of the front 
range of the Rocky Mountains. But on the day before the 
bodies were recovered, a Swiss lady, a friend of the three girls, 
came to see me and asked me why I did not arrange for the burial 
in Riverside Cemetery. I told her, there was no particular reason 
except that Fairmount was so beautifully located. She requested 
that I have them buried in Riverside. To my question, “Why?” 
she replied with tears in her eyes: “These girls on Sunday after- 
noon visited me in my home, which, you know, is near Riverside. 
After supper we all took a stroll through the cemetery. On 
passing a triangular spot one of the girls said to the other two, 
‘This would be an ideal place for us three to be buried.’ Now, 
I would like very much for you to have them buried there.” 
“Well,” said I, “I thank you for this information; they shall be 
buried there.” I went to the undertaker, requested him to pur- 
chase that triangle and have one grave made there for the 


three bodies. 


On Friday afternoon brief funeral services were held at the 
undertaker’s in English, and the burial took place in Riverside. 
I also announced that on Sunday, Sept.7, in the evening we 
would have special German memorial services in our church. On 
that occasion I took as my text the words of Scripture in Is. 56:11 
to 57:2. What induced me to select this text was to some extent 
the fact that in the morning of the Sunday on which at mid- 
night the explosion occurred, the Elks lodge passed our church 
with banners and flags and music and noises of all kinds ridiculing 
the true religion. They were on their way to one of the parks, 
where they intended to have and did have a picnic all that day 
and way into the night and after midnight, carousing and acting 
not like rational human beings, but like a pack of beastly drunken 
hogs. My subject was: “The sudden departure of the three 
maidens. I. What kind of persons they were in life. II. In what 
manner they were called away from the earth. III. What object 
God had in view when He called them unto Himself in the manner 
in which He did.” After the services I informed the congregation 
that the burial expenses of the one girl could not be paid from 
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money she had left, as there was none, then stated what amount 
was necessary and requested a collection. Although no one was 
prepared for such an announcement, yet a little more than the 
full amount was raised that same evening. 

It so happened, that just at this time one of our ministers 
from Illinois was spending his vacation in Denver. He had the 
kindness to teach a choir of our church two beautiful selections, 
which were effectively rendered on the occasion of the memorial 
services and which apparently made a deep and lasting impression 
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Gottlieb Schaller 


By WM. SCHALLER, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Continued from July, 1943, issue) 


It was on a May day of the European storm year 1848 that 
a letter addressed in Loehe’s beautiful handwriting was delivered 
at Volck’s house. What might the friend have to communicate 
when its addressee had hardly finished reading another letter freshly 
penned by the same hand? Did it concern a new political outbreak 
in Vienna or even closer by? Or a new development in America? 
Most probably the latter. And so it proved. “My friend Schaller,” 
the missive ran, “has been led by the hand of God to devote his 
future life on earth to the Church in America. He is with me here 
in my study, and we have been together these 14 hours. In the 
course of our conversation I expressed to him my conviction that 
he could do nothing better than take with him a wife from 
Germany.” Then follows the formal proposal he made as “Schal- 
ler’s Eliezer” to his “dear brother Volck” for the hand of his 
daughter Bertha, then twenty-one years of age. “That will de- 
mand of you to entrust your child to the ocean, and, apart from 
that, it is not an easy thing for parents to send their beloved off- 
spring so far into the distance. But the ocean does not by far roar 
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and hiss so fiercely as does the storm now raging in our country. 
Your child would enter a strange land, but at the side of a noble 
man.” The wooer by proxy intimated he was not perfectly sure 
of having handled his part very cleverly by closing with the words: 
“Auf alle Faelle bin ich ein Toelpel und Dein treuer Freund 
W. Loehe.” (At all events I am an awkward chap and your faith- 
ful friend.) Loehe well knew that these parents still felt the harsh- 
ness of parting from their son George, whom they had shortly 
before sent to the seminary. The gifted student, let us by anticipa- 
tion insert here, graduated with honors and was in due time or- 
dained and installed by Dr. Walther as pastor of St. John’s in New 
Orleans on the 22d of May, 1853, but died on the 5th of November 
the same year of the yellow fever. A poem written by him ap- 
peared in the Lutheraner, Vol. 34, p. 2. 

Loehe’s weighty letter, far from proving him a Toelpel, was 
thoroughly successful, with the parents as well as with the daughter. 
Thus, then, Schaller, the vicar, received the answer which made 
him a happy bridegroom. 

The tints of autumn were laying their late charm upon the 
forest-crowned hills above Kirchenlamitz when Gottlieb Schaller 
and with him his sister Margaret took leave of their paternal home, 
henceforth to live in America. The somber hour of parting then 
came for the Volck household in Nuremberg, three members of 
which bade farewell to home and fatherland, for with Bertha went 
her brothers Gotthold and Adelbert. Pastor Loehe accompanied 
the little band of emigrants as far as Bremen. There, on the 13th of 
September, 1848, he solemnized the marriage of the betrothed. The 
matriage certificate he handed them at parting ended with the 
words: “This certificate is given with my hearty congratulations 
to serve as a testimonial when presented to the brethren of the 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, etc.” 

On September 18 the group boarded their ship, one of the 
most unpretentious then riding at anchor in the waters of Bremen. 
Schaller comforted himself and his bride with the remark that 
God here as elsewhere chooses little means to show His almighty 
power by them. Aboard ship they found themselves members of 
a motley company, including Lutherans and Catholics, Jews and 
“Lichtfreunde” (friends of enlightenment), and apostate Chris- 
tians. In all they were 130 passengers. On Sundays when the 
weather was not tempestuous all except the sick gathered around 
“the Herr Pastor,” as he was called by them, to listen to his sermon. 
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Once he had to administer Baptism. Three times his ministrations 
were requested at funerals on the high seas. Even an old Jewess 
had recourse to the “good pastor” when she was violently seasick 
and imagined her death to be imminent. 

The voyage lasted forty-nine days, a stormy passage it was up 
to the very end. A hard gale was blowing as the vessel made the 
harbor of New York with difficulty on November 5. Pastor The- 
odore Brohm received the newcomers from Franconia with brotherly 
affection. “God be praised,” Schaller wrote to his folks at home, 
“we have escaped the ocean, that wild monster. We are happy, in 
good health, and in joyful spirits.” 


5. Philadelphia 


His desire was, of course, to go to work at once. Where it 
would be, he did not know, but soon should learn. One of the first 
things Brohm said to him was that his route was likely to make 
a turn different from what he expected. With that he gave him 
a letter to read which had come from the small congregation in 
Philadelphia. An elder wrote: “Very dear friend and brother 
in the Lord: On November 3, I received a letter from Rev. Hoyer, 
which I communicated to the congregation in meeting. I was 
directed to write you about it. He says he has a letter from Pastor 
Sihler, contents of which are as follows. ‘Pastor Francke+ in Mis- 
souri has reportedly been called to Philadelphia, but if his congre- 
gation should not consent to let him go, then perhaps Vicar Schaller 
might accept the call... . If therefore after Schaller’s arrival 
Pastor Brohm has no definite word from either Walther or Buenger 
to the effect that a way has been opened for founding a truly Lu- 
theran church at Cincinnati and if Francke does not come to Phila- 
delphia, it would be well to place Schaller there.’ Dearly beloved 
brother, no one is better acquainted with our situation than you have 
been all this time. You know what difficulties we had to overcome 
till God’s goodness led you and us both to obtain a minister for us, 
and so we called. on Pastor Hoyer’s services as soon as he came here 
(that is, to assist Wyneken at Baltimore). Fair hopes were given 
that we should have a pastor all our own. That was on Palm 
Sunday, and we know now just as little as we did before. Mean- 
while the congregation has considerable expenses to have the min- 


* Kirchliche Mitteilungen, 1849, p. 23. 

+ Adolf Gustav Gottlieb Francke, at that time pastor of the congregation 
near Dover, Lafayette Co., Mo., now St. Paul’s, Concordia, Mo. One of the can- 
didates coming from Loehe in 1846. 
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ister (Hoyer) every third week, and still our children go without 
instruction. They should now have it without further delay. Please 
consider what will befall here if help is denied us on every side. 
It may come to this that no help will be asked for any more. Such 
a pass things must never be allowed to reach. We place the good 
confidence in you [Brohm] that you will bring us aid, yes, care 
for us like a father. We trust you will keep the promise given in 
your last letter and not let Pastor Schaller move on, for he has long 
been in our thoughts, and we look upon him as our regularly called 
pastor, as long as no other succor is in view and presupposing he 
agrees.” 

“So wrote the elders of the congregation in Philadelphia to 
Brohm,” Schaller reports to Loehe, “and so matters stood when 
I arrived in New York. No hope concerning Cincinnati, no call 
from any congregation in the West; yes, not even any news that 
here or there was a field for me to work in —and that in spite of 
the many letters you sent over here. And now this loud voice of 
complaint and of yearning, a voice which cries to me for help as 
to a wanderer about to pass by. What was I to say? At what 
decision was I to arrive? On the one hand I had your intentions 
respecting me clearly in my mind; my feet were turned toward the 
West. On the other hand, there was this appeal for help, this 
urgent petition not to pass by. I quietly waited for developments. 
I wanted to hear if Francke was coming or had already appeared 
in person, and declared myself ready to go there in God’s name 
in case neither Francke nor anyone else was able or willing to take 
care of the poor, distressed congregation. I do not think that you 
will say it was small [kleinlich] to permit myself to be swerved by 
such circumstances. A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps. How could I know for a certainty that my 
place was in the West? What would you have done in my 
situation? I think you would have considered it unconscionable 
{ gewissenlos } to pass by the open door in order to seek out another, 
an unknown one, one that perhaps did not exist at all.” 

While Schaller was awaiting further developments, Brohm re- 
ceived the following communication: “Dearest brethren in the 
Lord: I received yours of the 16th of November. We are exceed- 
ingly glad to be advised by you that the Lord will send us help 
from His sanctuary and will bestow upon us a guardian of souls. 
We are the more thankful because today we have a letter from 
Pastor Francke also and one from his congregation which requests 
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with earnestness to excuse them and not to call their pastor away 
from them. Therefore we now definitely claim Pastor Schaller as 
our called minister, and we shall spare no pains to find suitable 
quarters for him at once. 


“George Pfeiffer, Christian Bohn, Elders.” 


Both letters, Francke’s, which took away all hope, and Brohm’s, 
which gave all hope, arrived at their destination by one and the 
same mail delivery, and Francke’s was opened first. Next day was 
Hoyer’s Sunday to preach in Philadelphia. He found a very happy 
congregation. How could God have strengthened their faith more 
mightily? A regular call was immediately committed to writing. 
On Monday Hoyer himself took the document to New York and 
on Wednesday returned, bringing with him Schaller and his wife. 
Leaving what had hitherto been his official obligations in Schallet’s 
hands, he hurried back to Baltimore. He stated these particulars 
in one of his vivid accounts to the mission-minded friends in the 
fatherland, the letter bearing the date January 29, 1849. But 
Schaller’s formal introduction into office took place on April 15, 
when Brohm officiated and Wyneken and Hoyer were the assistants. 

The news did not at all agree with Loehe’s expectations and 
planning. Here was but a repetition of what had taken place 
shortly before after Hoyer’s landing. “Mentally,” the Kirchliche 
Mitteilungen describe his disappointments,* “I had already seen 
Hoyer as a victorious itinerant preacher passing through the wild- 
woods of some Western State — and what happens? He is called 
to Baltimore by the need of ailing Wyneken. Pleasant and refresh- 
ing as Hoyer’s accounts read from the very beginning, we con- 
sidered it hardly half right to be told that this strong servant of 
God remained in the East. And now Schaller! We pictured him 
to ourselves a welcome central figure among Franconian brethren 
in Michigan and Ohio — behold! that also is nothing. We have 
erred. He must become the fourth added to three in the East, 
Brohm, Hoyer, Wyneken, and at this writing does a blessed work 
as minister in Philadelphia, the great city in Pennsylvania.” 

The newly installed could do nothing but say, The Lord’s 
will be done! Nor did any later event make him doubt that his 
following this call was brought about by God. “I am perfectly at 
ease,” he wrote. “My emigration in general as well as my being 
at this post give me contentment. I am faring well, so well in fact, 


* 1849, No. 3. 
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that I ought to be praising God every moment.” Work was not 
easy. One had to be much on the move, part of the congregation 
being located in Kensington, a southern suburb of the city, the other 
in Southwark, north of the opposite borders. Though his parish 
included an area of many miles, the membership was small. “I knew 
that at the outset. I knew as well that these few were anything but 
well-to-do people. All that could not impress me unfavorably, 
since there is also another side to the matter that would have ren- 
dered the choice between this field and one farther to the west 
difficult, if a call from there had reached me at the same time and 
under the same circumstances. For small as the congregation is 
today, children and all together numbering scarcely 100 members, 
yet it is one which with the help of God may grow to be rather 
large. It is a sifted, tried, tempted flock if there ever was one. 
It is now also of one mind, unmixed, humble, lowly. ... The 
service is beautiful. In the singing, in the attention that almost 
always is good, in the Amen, spoken by the congregation, every- 
where the good will, the independence, and the co-operation of the 
individual member are seen. You understand, dear pastor; you 
know without my telling you, it is a congregation as one can be on 
earth, and as I am myself, full of defects, errors, and sins, and 
perhaps I should not praise it as I did. But there is, after all, 
nothing very unusual in what I mention with approbation, and all 
glory belongs to the Lord.” 


The solicitous care with which the little flock strove to keep 
itself pure was indeed worthy of commendation. Outside, however, 
the times were evil, and unbelief was rife. ‘There is here no lack 
of Germans, but there is a want of desire for church services and 
divine things that makes one shudder.” He once thought of preach- 
ing to the unchurched in the streets; but that was not feasible. 
Apart from other considerations, the pastor had to strain every 
nerve to satisfy the needs of both places, preaching, keeping school, 
and visiting, means of transportation being what they were then. 
“If only I had an assistant to alternate with me, that would 
certainly bring better results. I have, in fact, asked Dr. Sihler, 
whether my brother-in-law George could not stay with me for a time 
when he leaves the seminary.... What I regret very much is this, 
that I cannot attend the Synod this year. I had already figured 
out how to procure the money for the journey. Half of it I in- 
tended to beg of you (the friends in Germany), in return for which 
I should have sent you long, detailed reports; the other half my 
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congregation could have contributed. But my good people inter- 
posed and requested me not to withdraw from them for four 
weeks so soon after the church had been organized. That put an 
end to my calculating. My wife had fully reconciled herself to the 
necessity of remaining here without me, nor was she at all satisfied 
to see my journey coming to naught.” The plea of the brethren 
and his ready response manifested the Christian love that knit the 
pastor and his people together. The pastor had his residence free 
and was paid a cash salary of $16.00 per month, which, however, 
later on had to be reduced to $12.00, for times were hard, and the 
members themselves had little more than a livelihood. But though 
means of subsistence were meager and living expenses high, in the 
parsonage reigned peace and contentment. Its occupants were 
not disturbed in their assurance that the Lord was with them and 
with the congregation. He would provide. And He did so in His 
own way. 

At its session in Fort Wayne, June 6—16, 1849, the Synod 
received Schaller, who, as we have seen, was prevented from attend- 
ing, into its membership. The printed Proceedings list him as con- 
stituting together with Brohm, Wyneken, and Hoyer the sixth 
conference district. There were then nine such circuits. 


6. Baltimore 


On October 24, 1849, Wyneken, who had come to Baltimore 
as Haesbaert’s successor four years before, was called by Trinity 
Church, St. Louis. Due to his faithful service and trust in God, 
St. Paul’s of Baltimore was now a Lutheran congregation worthy 
of the name. After mature reflection he accepted the call, his 
members finally consenting. He was anxious to leave, now that the 
decision had been arrived at and Pastor E. W.G. Keyl of Mil- 
waukee, one of our Saxon fathers, had been called as his successor. 
But Keyl, in accepting the call, asked for time until his people 
could be certain that a pastor would take his place. Casting about 
for a man who would minister to St. Paul’s during the vacancy, the 
brethren thought of Schaller. Christian release was given by his 
congregation, which was, as formerly, to be served by its equally 
esteemed friend Hoyer. It was on February 2, 1850, that Schaller 
took leave of his beloved little flock in Philadelphia and betook 
himself to Baltimore. From the 29th of December, 1850, Hoyer 
served the church in Philadelphia for more than seven years as 
settled pastor, then returned to Germany to recuperate his health. 
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The position Schaller held at Baltimore was, in the full sense 
of the word, one of trust. Here was a large parish which was not 
without a pastor, but whose pastor had as yet not arrived. Times 
of internal discord had been safely weathered under Wyneken’s 
staunch leadership, but were still within everybody’s memory. 
Schaller was in the fresh vigor of manhood and had a winning 
personality. How many have not “looked on their own things” 
while similarly placed. Many a congregation has been estranged 
from its rightful minister or divided into factions and disintegrated 
by such as stole themselves into favor while substitutes or assistants. 
Men who, as to mental endowment, bear no comparison to Schaller, 
have become guilty of such despicable practice. He, however, 
proved himself from the beginning an Israelite indeed in whom 
there was no guile. He accurately marked out to himself the limits 
of his position and acted accordingly. Sowing the good seed in 
this spirit, he was rewarded with the regard and love of those to 
whom he ministered. Forty years later his son William, called to 
open a new mission in Baltimore, found his father’s memory still 
green in older members of St. Paul’s, yes, felt the kindness once 
shown his father transferred, as it were, to the son. 

Wyneken arrived in St. Louis April 16, 1850. (The announce- 
ment * meaningly inserts the word “endlich.”) His advice and 
direction, then, was enjoyed by the vicar for more than a month. 
After that the large congregation depended on the younger man 
alone until Pastor Keyl could be bidden a warm and noble welcome, 
July 6.+ Thereupon the able substitute was left to his trust in the 
Lord, who would, he knew, point out the field where He would 
employ him in future. 

Employment appeared to be close at hand, for he was called 
by another congregation in Baltimore which promised submission 
to the Word of God and the Lutheran Symbols. He accepted, 
only to find that the congregation consisted largely of members 
belonging to secret societies and was anything but obedient to the 
Commandments of God. He therefore had to depart from it for 
conscience’ sake. How he fought the secret societies and what 
blunt opposition he met is graphically described in the conversation 
with members of his church council, which he reproduced from 
memory for readers of the Lutheraner.* 


* Der Lutheraner, VI, 143. 
} Koestering, Leben und Wirken des Ehrw. E.G. W. Keyl, p. 81. 
* Der Lutheraner, VII, 1. 
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Peculiar and trying as his American experiences till now had 
partly been, his fear of God, the sincerity of his heart, were forth- 
with to be put to a far more crucial test. The year 1850 was not 
to end before a decision became inevitable that separated him from 
Loehe, his ever beloved friend and benefactor, to whom he owed 
so much. 

In his Aphorismen ueber die neutestamentlichen Aemter und 
ihr Verhaeltnis zur Gemeinde (Nuremberg, 1849) Loehe presented 
a doctrine of the ministerial office which his older pupils had not 
heard from his mouth. Formerly his dictations on pastoral theology 
contained the following passage. “God is Lord of the call, Matt. 
9:9, but He exercises His right of call not through angels and not 
through spirits, but through human beings, namely, through the 
Church. To her belongs the ius delegatum (the transferred right). 
For 1 Cor. 3:22 we read: ‘All things are yours.’” Another passage 
said: “The body of Christ, as we know, is composed of various 
orders, Eph. 4:12; why, then, should the election of the shepherd 
be left to the clergymen alone, whose word, indeed, is especially to 
be heeded. Both high and lesser offices are conferred by the entire 
Church.” The Aphorisms, on the other hand, say: “Everywhere 
in the New Testament we see that the holy office creates (erzeugt) 
the congregations; nowhere, that the office . . . is but a transfer of 
congregational rights and authority or that the congregation gives 
the office. The office stands in the midst of the congregation like 
a tree that has its seed within itself; its vacancies are filled by itself 
(es ergaenzt sich selbst). Those that have it pass it on — and he 
to whom it is transmitted by the incumbents possesses it by the will 
of God.” Furthermore, Loehe had previously given by dictation: 
“One can clearly see that it is a bad invention of men (arges Men- 
schenfuendlein) to make ordination dependent on the apostolic 
succession. To contemn this invention, you need nothing but the 
courage to prefer the Word of God to a human word, which lacks 
proof and is not very ancient at that.” Contrarily, he wrote in 
1849: “Here we come to the truth (auf das Wahre) which underlies 
the conception of the succession adhered to by most Christian 
churches on the globe. For an elder it is not enough to be duly 
elected and called; such as have been elders before him must know 
him to be apt and must endorse his election, they must with prayer 
and imposition of hands confer the office on him. Then, and not 
until then, he is what he shall be. The office is a stream of blessings 
which wells forth from the apostles upon their pupils and from 
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them continues to flow to their disciples and from these disciples to 
others and so down into the ages.” * Thus the Aphorisms exhibit 
the same errors to which Grabau subscribed, and Loehe openly de- 
clared that he coincided with Grabau as to this particular doctrine, 
though not in all points. Loehe also realized that here he was not 
in harmony with the Missourians, “with those Missourians at any 
rate who sat at the helm (an der Spitze waren) .” 

Naturally, Loehe was deeply concerned about the attitude his 
former pupils now laboring in America would take with respect 
to this doctrinal question. True enough, the transoceanic “Garden 
of God” in its entirety was near and dear to his heart; but one of 
its flowerbeds enjoyed his love and attention above others. And no 
wonder, for on it he had expended most of his means and endeavors. 
This was where preachers were at work whom he together with his 
Bavarian friends had sent over, notably those who as his own pupils 
had been endeared to his heart and for whom he bore brotherly, 
yea, fatherly affection. The Franconian colonies were his delight. 
As early as 1848 he had written to Schaller: “All accounts dwell 
on the unusual growth of our project. Craemer, under the delusion 
that I was coming, writes that the progress made would surprise me. 
What delights me most is, that due to Sievers’ efforts Frankenlust 
shows promise. In Saginaw, too, he has gathered a congregation. 
Though small as yet, it is already planning to build a church.” 
Kirchliche Mitteilungen gave much space to news concerning the 
colonies. And in 1850 a letter from Neuendettelsau contained the 
jubilant note: “Michigan is getting a thunderous applause in Ger- 
many” (macht Furore). 

When writing these words, Loehe, sad to say, was no longer 
on serenely favorable terms with the Missouri Synod, whose in- 
ception and progress had given him so much joy. That an estrange- 
ment was threatening he could not but be aware of, though he held 
the doctrinal difference not to be separative. Letters and reports 
from his “Sendlinge” arrived less and less frequently, which was 
partly ascribable to their congregations’ growth and consequent in- 
dependence, but meant to him that “it was no more as it was 
in 1843.” His interest in colonizing for the benefit of emigrant 
fellow believers was as keen as ever. Why not begin anew? he 
evidently thought. Why not start an independent undertaking? 
In a letter to Schaller * he outlined a plan as follows: 


* Der Lutheraner, XLIV, 57. 
* Dated April 8, 1850. Cf. Lutheraner, XLIV, 58. 
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“Since the colonization in Michigan appears to come more and 
more into a flourishing condition, we have decided to build a house 
for emigrants (Pilgerhaus) at the most suitable place in Saginaw 
County. This house shall have two stories. In the upper a pastor, 
a married one, shall live with, perhaps, six students who prepare 
themselves for the ministerial office, dividing their time between 
study, liturgy, and agricultural labor. The lower story shall contain 
a dormitory for male and another for female emigrants, who can 
stay there until they have inspected the colonies and chosen one to 
live in. Furthermore, there shall be in the lower story a meeting 
hall, a sickroom, and also a kitchen, so that the Pilgerhaus might 
serve as a hospital also to such as shortly after their arrival should 
take the fever. This home would have its liturgical rules so as to 
be a kind of Protestant cloister. It would be a headquarters for 
new arrivals, a hospital for the sick among them, and would, by 
means of all this, the more be adapted to the purposes of a preachers’ 
seminary, whose pupils (Zoeglinge) would be made use of, in the 
main, for Michigan, and therefore should, in their vacations, travel 
through that State as visitors and colporteurs. A pupil now leaving 
is commissioned to travel through Saginaw County, to seek out the 
place, make and send to us previous computations. Until our 
approval comes in, he is to explore Michigan, notably the river 
regions of the western side, to look for German settlements and 
places where such could be planted. Maybe this year, more probably 
in the spring, the house would be built, the entire project set on 
foot. Around the Pilgerhaus a colony named “Pilgerhaus” would 
be founded, the pastor of which would be its rector, the pupils its 
teachers, cantors, and choir. The house and the colony would have 
church fellowship, but not be connected with the Synod of Missouri 
by membership.” 

A far-reaching plan indeed. Was the proposed seminary to be 
conducted in opposition to the institution at Fort Wayne, which 
Loehe had transferred to the Missouri Synod in 1847? That was 
the fear of many brethren in America. “The pastors of Saginaw 
County,” we read in the Kirchliche Mitteilungen, 1851, p. 30, 
“like the plan, provided no preachers’ seminary be connected with it, 
for of that they apprehend opposition to the doctrine of the min- 
isterial office and its relation to the congregation.” And no word 
was added declaring such apprehension unfounded. No wonder, 
for self-evidently he would not prescribe the doctrine he considered 
unbiblical to be taught in the new school. And so, in 1852, a sem- 
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inary was opened in Saginaw City, with a man as its head who had 
Loehe’s leave to join the Missouri Synod, but who— according 
to Loehe’s own statement — thought the well-known difference, as 
viewed in its practical consequences, too great to permit his identify- 
ing himself with that church body. Though the teachers as well 
as the students of the seminary were members of our church in 
Saginaw,* he avoided the Synod in session because “he feared the 
power of these influences” (“weil er die Macht dieser Einfluesse 
fuerchtete”).+ Already late in 1853 the inspector of the Teachers’ 
Seminary in Saginaw, together with his friend the pastor of Fran- 
kenhilf, proposed to Loehe that the Pilgerhaus, for its peaceful 
development, had better find a location where his adherents might 
labor unhindered by Missouri. They moved to Dubuque, and that 
was the beginning of the Iowa Synod. 

This inspector was not the man whom Loehe at first had in 
mind to put in charge of the Pilgerhaus. His first thought had been 
of his dear friend Schaller, his pupil also with respect to the doctrine 
of the Church and the ministry, whom he had sent across the ocean 
as his Timothy and whom he had selected as leader of the Fran- 
conians from the very outset. He had most particularly recom- 
mended him to his friends in the New World, as was stated in 
a letter written in April, 1848: “I have written 44 American letters 
these days, and to each and every one (of their addressees) you are 
commended.” Speaking of Schaller, the colonizer remarked in 
Kirchliche Mitteilungen (1851, No.4): “A man of whose endow- 
ments and work we could speak with deeper and gladder satisfaction 
we scarcely have yonder, and to his hands we willingly entrust what 
is near and dear to us.” 

The Michigan colonies having grown very promising, Loehe 
plainly concluded that Schaller’s proper field had opened, for the 
letter of April 8, 1850, already quoted, which unfolded his plan of 
a Pilgerhaus, led up to the sentence: “Such is in general the plan, 
and I impart it to you so extensively, because I want to give you the 
opportunity to express yourself whether you feel inclined to become 
the rector of the house. This calls for an immediate answer.” 

In the same letter Loehe unburdened his heart to his former 
pupil concerning his doctrinal stand and the difference with Mis- 
souri. “You have read my Aphorisms,” he wrote in part, “and 


* Deindoerfer, Geschichte der ev.-luth. Synode von lowa u. a. Staaten (1897), 
page 29. 
+ Quoted in Der Lutheraner, XLIV, 58. 
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pethaps also the Catechism by Delitzsch, who in many respects 
concurs with me in matters pertaining to the Office. Then you will 
doubtless notice that the practice of the Missouri brethren does not 
at all agree with said writings. I for my part have begun a cor- 
tespondence with Grabau as early as the fall of 1848.” And farther 
on, “It would be a-sad thing for me if you in your Philadelphian 
embarrassment would find your way to some congregation of (the 
State of) Missouri and if you, turned thoroughly American, would 
be drawn to St. Louis or some such point.” 

What a situation for honest Schaller to be in! What a ques- 
tion he saw himself confronted with! What a grave temptation 
he had to overcome! When he received the letter, he was at Balti- 
more, virtually without office, only the substitute of another, with- 
out any distinct prospects of employment. Add to this that he 
indeed embraced essentially Loehe’s doctrine concerning the Office. 
Both Brohm and Wyneken had tried their best to turn him, but 
without result; Keyl’s endeavors directed to that end had failed. 
His services as vicar done, another congregation called him, but 
seeing it would not obey the voice of the Lord, he had to resign 
his office for conscience’ sake. How discouraging it must have 
been! And here Loehe suddenly disclosed a prospect that might 
have seemed alluring to him. Besides, by entering into the project 
he would further a cherished design of his valued friend and pay 
a debt of gratitude, while a refusal undoubtedly would make his 
benefactor’s heart sad. Picturing to ourselves this inner conflict 
side by side with his meek and gentle disposition, we behold with 
wonder the glory of God’s adorable grace which gave to his servant 
the victory of an upright, truth-loving Christian heart. 


7. At the Synod of 1850 


That Schaller sided with Loehe regarding the question fre- 
quently mentioned had by now become common knowledge in 
synodical circles. He himself was far from concealing his stand. 
There was nothing left but to discuss the situation with him at 
some early date. Occasion served when the Synod met late in 1850, 
the time having been changed, on account of a cholera epidemic, 
from May to October 2—12. After a wearying journey under the 
poor travel facilities of the period, and delayed by unforeseen inter- 
vening events, Brohm and Schaller arrived at St. Louis the 10th 
of October. The latter’s arrival had been expected with universal 
interest, which grew even tenser now that he was present and the 
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discussion of the burning question was approaching. In his Synodal- 
rede Professor Walther had already prepared the minds of those 
present for the struggle that was to be fought at this session. 
Having first lamented the loss by death of four faithful warriors 
of the Lord —Loeber, Wolter, Buttermann, and Flessa —he re- 
ferred to many messages of most distressing content brought to the 
attention of the Praesidium and then continued: “Important and 
painful as these experiences were and still are, I must express to 
you my conviction that our Synod is approaching an altogether dif- 
ferent, a far more important and crucial trial, the gravest of all 
the Church can be called upon to meet, a test compared to which 
that brought on by bloody persecutions is to be rated but a light one. 
It is, in brief, the temptation of espousing false doctrine.” The 
remarkable address then proceeds to depict in energetic language 
the awakening in Germany from Rationalism and the visible retro- 
gression in the recent past. Alas, the God-given enlightenment was 
not faithfully pursued except by several witnesses of the truth. 
Here Loehe and his friends are referred to, their good work in their 
homeland, their zeal and great efforts, their sacrifices in the interest 
of their forsaken countrymen in America are commended. “But 
what are these doing now?” he goes on to say. “While they intend 
to be strictly Lutheran, their zeal carries them, against their will 
and without their being aware of it, far beyond that which is Lu- 
theran. Seriously meaning to recover pearls from the treasure chest 
of our Church that lie buried or have been trampled in the dust, 
they return to that treasury things of which Luther has rid the 
Church by dint of intense labor and through bitter combat; and 
being sincerely intent on cleansing our Church of newly accumulated 
rubbish and filth, they cast out jewels of sacred doctrines and in- 
stitutions to obtain which our fathers gladly risked all they pos- 
sessed. In opposition to those who have abandoned the thought of 
one holy Christian Church and rejecting the syncretism of our 
day, they obviously return more and more to the view that takes 
the Church for a visible, well-organized, outward institution. 

“In contrast to those who make little of the means of grace, 
they again are coming close to the doctrine of the efficacy of the 
Sacraments ex opere operato. In contrast to those who disregard 
all that is old as well as any reference to good authorities and 
profitable institutions of the Church, they again try to obligate the 
consciences to certain human statutes and ecclesiastical ordinances. 
In opposition to those who would deprive the ministry of its dignity, 
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they brand as chimeras of spiritually proud enthusiasts important 
and positive (billige) rights of the spiritual priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, denying to the so-called laity even the right to elect its min- 
isters and the right of vote in synods and in the ecclesiastical courts 
(in den Kirchengerichten). In this contraposition they further- 
more deduce the ministerial office from the efficacy of the ordina- 
tion by ministers, which they declare to be a divine ordinance. They 
make the office and service of those that are to be but stewards of 
the mysteries of God to constitute a holy “order,” superior to the 
priesthood of the laity. They accord the ministers of the Gospel 
a power and authority de iure divino also in matters that are neither 
commanded nor forbidden in the Word of God, and thus change 
the Christocracy (Christokratie) of the communion of saints and 
elect, the free one, who is the mother of us all, into the aristocracy 
of an ecclesiastical state and, finally, make the efficacy of the Word 
and the Sacraments dependent on the office of him who administers 
these means of grace. 

“Although the defenders of this latter position have come to 
the fore some time before this in the Lutheran Church of Germany 
and also in America, their views have exerted no influence upon 
our Synod until lately. Just recently, however, we have, as you 
know, come into serious conflict with them. The time for our being 
silent spectators of the combat has, therefore, passed. To our ears, 
too, the call to arms has come. 


“Naturally, it cannot be my intention at present to show the 
erroneousness of that position. Still, I cannot forbear to mention 
what, according to the small measure of my knowledge, must not 
be lost sight of in our joint deliberations of this matter.” He then 
continues to say that four facts must be kept in mind. First, the 
controversy did not touch adiaphora, but doctrines of Scripture, and 
that must be kept pure. Now, if ever, the apostolic admonition 
must be heeded: ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” Gal. 
5:9. Secondly, although the Church does not cast out such as 
err from weakness, yet the right of teaching within our synodical 
body doctrines at variance with each other cannot be thought of. 
Now, if ever, the word of the Apostle must be observed: “I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all 
speak the same thing and that there be no divisions among you; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” 1 Cor. 1:10. Thirdly, the doctrines in question 
do not belong to those that have never before been discussed in the 
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Church, but rather to those that not only have been clearly set forth 
according to God’s Word in the private writings of our most en- 
lightened theologians, but which our Church as a whole has already 
confessed unitedly and decisively in her public symbols. If we 
should give way in these points, it would be tantamount to declaring 
that the fight fought by our fathers three hundred years ago was 
one for error and against the truth. Lastly he pointed to the danger 
of error even in non-fundamentals and the necessity to combat 
them with all vigor and earnestness. With that he summoned his 
hearers to put hands to work. 

The address of the President clearly indicated to the assembled 
Synod the important and mighty nature of the discussion that was 
to follow. As soon as Schaller arrived, the struggle began. The 
official report, as printed, does not detail the transactions, but a 
letter written years later by a venerable eye-and-ear witness throws 
some light on the proceedings. Several sessions had been held, and 
Schaller still adhered to his line of argument. “As on one of 
those days,” the letter says, “my sister Loeber, who was staying at 
Walther’s house, passed Schaller’s quarters with Student Volck, 
the latter, referring to Schaller at the window, remarked: ‘There 
stands a man — if he were only won over!’ And won over he was 
soon after, suddenly and unexpectedly. For in a following session 
debate again turned on the thesis: Christ gives the keys to the 
Church, the Church transfers them, that is, their public ad- 
ministration, to its called servants, etc. Schaller’s position, on the 
other hand, was: Christ has the keys. He gives them to his 
servants, the pastors, and through them to the Church. To this 
Walther rejoined that Schaller’s position was not in harmony with 
the Confessions, for they say in the Smalcald Articles that the keys 
belong immediately to the Church. Schaller’s reply was: “I can 
right well retain this ‘immediately’ together with my statement. 
Are not the pastors members of the body of the Church? A member 
of my body wears a ring (raising his finger with its ring). Now, 
has not my body the ring, and that immediately?” Instantly, 
however, Walther put in: “Not at all. Tell me, is my body wrapped 
round (umwickelt) if my little finger is wrapped round or encircled 
by a ring?” Schaller made no reply, nor further rose to speak at 
that session, which was nearing its close. 

Walther, having dropped some sharp expressions like “pope” 
and “priests” (Pfaffen) in animated debate, felt rather ill at ease, 
thinking that this might perhaps have hurt his gentle opponent and 
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caused his sudden silence. All the greater the pleasure when he 
afterwards had assurance that his apprehensions were utterly un- 
founded. Schallet’s silence was solely a token of a newly gained 
conviction, of his being overpowered by the truth. Freely and 
openly the candid man admitted this before the assembled Synod. 


8. Detroit 


A Lutheran congregation in Detroit, Michigan — St. Mat- 
thew’s — had been seriously disturbed by imperious actions of its 
pastor, which amounted to a rude encroachment on the rights of 
the congregation. Members had been excommunicated arbitrarily, 
contrary to Christ’s order as prescribed in Matt. 18:15-17. A num- 
ber of the members remonstrated with their pastor against his un- 
scriptural, un-Lutheran procedure, orally first, then, at his express 
demand, also in writing. This paper, he decided, was an accusation, 
and he demanded that it be examined and decided upon by an in- 
vestigating committee as provided in the statutes of the congre- 
gation. The members explained they had not intended to institute 
proceedings against him at once, but agreed to have the matter 
looked into by a committee, as he had demanded. They asked 
Professor Walther, then President of the Synod, to name a suitable 
person that might act as the committee member they were to choose. 
Thus Craemer came to be appointed. He took with him as witness 
Pastor Graebner of near-by Frankentrost. Arrived at Detroit, they 
found that Pastor F. Winkler of St. Matthew’s was showing little 
readiness to enter upon an investigation. It was postponed to some 
later date, but meantime Pastor W. tried to get his congrega- 
tion to unite with Pastor Grabau and the Buffalo Synod. In this 
he did not succeed, the complainants now insisting all the more 
on an investigation by impartial judges. But when, in June, 1849, 
Pastor Craemer again placed himself at their service, Pastor W. 
raised difficulties after difficulties and finally broke off negotia- 
tions. They then saw themselves forced to sever themselves from 
their pastor and to form a new congregation. And that was no 
small matter. It meant to leave a church home they had founded 
with great expectations as well as substantial sacrifices. It meant 
to start again from the beginning, but facing this time an opposition 
which outwardly had every advantage over them. 

But God’s intentions with regard to these scattered sheep were 
indeed gracious. For it was this congregation which called Schaller 
and in whose midst, on November 10, 1850, he began his activities 
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under God’s blessings. To be sure, the conditions he found when 
he arrived with wife and child were far other than ideal. They 
that had called him were like a little band rescued from shipwreck 
and huddling together on an inhospitable dune, half stupefied by 
the anxiety lately undergone. The situation — so he related after- 
wards — brought to his mind the passage in St. Matthew (9:36): 
“When He saw the multitudes [Luther: das Volk], He was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted and were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” To say that he saw himself 
confronted with poor beginnings, would be an understatement pre- 
senting a much too favorable picture of the facts. No beginning 
whatever had been made. There was no chapel to receive those 
that had gathered for the service. Gratefully the parishioners with- 
out a church home entered a cabinet maker’s shop which was opened 
to them. Here the pastor preached his first sermons in Detroit 
until permission was obtained to assemble in the City Hall. Whether 
the feeble congregation was at all capable of living on was the 
troubling question. Without a church building, were it ever so 
modest, a strengthening of the small and despised flock was not 
to be expected, and how could a building be erected when purses 
were not amply supplied? 

But our Lord’s multiplication tables differ by miles from the 
ones we look upon as unerring. When His children are in distress 
and totally at their wit’s end, the way out is prepared by Him long 
beforehand. That was Philipp’s and Andrew’s experience (John 
6:1-15), and Schaller with his congregation was led to see it, as 
many of us have been to this hour. There came a day when the 
forlorn group learned that a frame church was to be bought at 
modest cost. As was stated in a warm appeal the pastor published 
in two columns of Der Lutheraner (7,79), the congregation, alive 
to the opportunity, concluded the bargain and bought a small lot 
to move the building to, since it was useless to them where it stood — 
all in the confident hope that the brethren far and near would come 
to their help. The appeal was met with prompt response. The con- 
gregation in St. Louis sent $50.00, from the brethren in Baltimore 
$61.00 were received, and a number of other congregations con- 
tributed welcome gifts. The hope Schaller had expressed in his 
appeal that the Lord would open in Detroit a great door and that 
the congregation later would be able to return love for love, soon 
began to be fulfilled in glorious measure.* “Trinity Lutheran” 


* Data from here to end of paragraph were kindly communicated by Rev. 


G. T. Otte. 
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began to grow and multiply, and it is flourishing to this day, the 
mother church of Detroit’s sixty Missouri Lutheran congregations 
and sometimes referred to as the “Old Schaller’s Church.” But 
what has become of its original neediness and poverty? More and 
more it has become able and happy to return love for the love 
shown to it when hovering between life and extinction. The frame 
building on Larned Street near the waterfront served as its house 
of worship for the first 15 years. At the close of the Civil War 
a brick church was built on the present site, 8 blocks from the 
heart of downtown Detroit. This was replaced in 1931 by a 
magnificent stone church, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gauss, 
members of the congregation. Schaller’s successors were H. Fick 
1854—1859, A. Wuestemann 1858—1859; J. A. Huegli, 1860 to 
1902; H.C. F. Otte, 1900—1927, and the sixth shepherd of the 
congregation is the present pastor, G. T. Otte, who was called to 
succeed his deceased father. The parochial school, established in 
the year 1851, with E. Kundinger as first teacher, had to be con- 
solidated with another in 1921, owing to the removal of many 
members to other sections of the city. This was the growth God 
gave to the little flock that had called Schaller in 1850. Always, as 
today, it knew well from whom the blessings flowed, in token of 
which knowledge the inscription, lettered in gold, shines forth across 
its present altar: “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost.” 


9. St. Louis. Pastor of Trinity Church 


For a period of not quite four years Schaller had labored in 
Detroit with memorable success, when one day near the end of July 
a letter, weighty in more than one respect, was delivered at the 
parsonage. It came not unexpected, since a telegram had out- 
traveled it by several days. The document enclosed bore the supet- 
scription: “In the name of the holy, ever-blessed Trinity. Amen!” 
and was signed by eleven fellow Christians in St. Louis whose names 
will ever be gratefully remembered. An accompanying letter dated: 
“Concordia” [that is, C. College, South St. Louis}, “July 25, 1854,” 
and signed “Walther,” began with the words: “My dearly beloved 
Schaller (Mein teurer Herzens-Schaller)! What I have been wish- 
ing for all along, what I have been sighing and hoping for, has 
now come about. Yesterday you were elected the assistant of our 
dear Wyneken.” After serving as pastor of Trinity Church for 
four years, Wyneken had become President of the Synod. The 
office laid claim to so much of its incumbent’s time and energy that 
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the congregation was moved to call a “vicar,” who was to take 
over, in effect, all pastoral functions. The members had not for- 
gotten the man who had so manfully defended his doctrinal position 
at the last General Convention held at St. Louis; the man that had 
frankly and sincerely surrendered when the power of the truth had 
disarmed him. At the time of the convention and afterwards he 
had become known as an eloquent preacher. It was Walther, how- 
ever, who perhaps more than anyone else had perceived what the 
succeeding years and their events confirmed, namely, that in this 
theologian God had presented to His American Zion a precious gift. 
The letter already cited, which accompanied the call, said further on: 
“Oh, how joyfully I am looking forward to the day when I shall 
see you here and when you will be my confessor (Beichtvater) . 
Yes, may God grant that you can grasp your pilgrim’s staff right 
soon and direct your course hither! ... I embrace you in spirit, 
hoping soon to press you to my heart in person.” 

That Schaller did not reach a decision in the matter of this 
call without inner struggle and agitation may well be imagined. 
God had been at his side when the task was to found and organize 
his congregation under special difficulties. Signally the work had 
been blessed. Opportunities had come his way to exert a wholesome 
and telling influence on wider circles, especially since his election as 
Vice-President of the Northern District. The position of a vicar, 
on the other hand, which the St. Louis call offered, was not splendid 
to the eye. The thought of repaying those hitherto committed to 
his care so ill for the touching attachment they showed him as to 
turn from them and go elsewhere, was not exactly soothing. Yet, 
thank God, there is something like a conscience made tender and 
guided by the Holy Ghost that enables one to make a correct 
choice, and both flock and shepherd were graciously equipped with 
that. The will of the Lord was seen and followed. Once more the 
faithful servant must part from a congregation that had grown 
dear to him. One of the two children that had been born in Detroit, 
an infant son, had already completed its earthly pilgrimage. With 
their two daughters, Lucie, born in Philadelphia, and Anna, Pastor 
Schaller and his wife left Detroit in the fall of 1854. 

On the 5th of November, 1854, Schaller entered upon his office 
in Old Trinity Lutheran Church, St. Louis. Wyneken at once gave 
the administration of all the pastoral work into the hands of his 
vicar, because his duties as President took up his entire time. He 
remained pastor of Old Trinity in name, even after taking residence 
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near Fort Wayne in 1859, until he was relieved of the presidency, 


owing to bodily infirmities, in 1864, and took charge of Trinity 
Church in Cleveland. 


Pastor C.J. Otto Hanser, in his Geschichte der ersten evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Dreieinigkeits-Gemeinde in St. Louis (1889), 
says of Schaller: “This time a period of 18 years was granted him 
during which to serve an appreciative congregation, and what bless- 
ings attended his painstaking even today many thankful hearts that 
can never forget their Schaller stand ready to testify. He was in 
many respects the counterpart of Pastor Wyneken. The latter, 
especially in his sermons, fiery, powerful, heart-stirring, the former 
calm, engaging, heart-refreshing, heart-rejoicing. Wyneken’s set- 
mons often rushed forward like a torrent, carrying along everything 
resistlessly, Schaller’s, on the contrary, were like a crystal-clear 
brook that flows unperturbed through flower-bedecked fields and 
whose lovely banks fill young and old with sweet delight. In other 
words, Schaller’s sermons influenced equally mind and heart of the 
listener by their logical clearness, their warmth and depth of feeling, 
and the classical beauty of their language, for he used his native 
tongue with exceptional skill. To this was added a wonderful tenor 
voice and an exceedingly pleasing and heart-winning delivery, so 
that the cultured hearer as well as the less educated or simple- 
minded followed the speaker with the highest satisfaction. Schaller 
was also endowed with an excellent musical talent. Such poems 
of his as appeared in the Lutheraner, for instance, ‘Das Lied der 
Lieder,’ ‘Die Rose von Saron,’ ‘Wanderung nach Zion,’ belong to 
the most beautiful of our Christian lyrics. He was therefore also 
a distinguished liturgist. To hear him sing the liturgy at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was a high enjoyment disposing the heart 
to solemn devoutness. Not being conversable to any great degree, 
but rather contemplative and meditative by nature, he found the 
care of individual souls and pastoral visiting to be the most difficult 
duties to perform. But he performed them with untiring faithful- 
ness, and where comfort was to be given, especially at the sickbed, 
his rich evangelical knowledge and his deep sympathy rendered his 
ministrations highly edifying and faith-strengthening. It is no 
wonder, then, that the congregation felt it was making a sacrifice 
when, recognizing the will of God, it had to give Schaller a peaceful 
release on his being called, in 1872, to occupy the chair of church 
history in Concordia Seminary. Schaller also, on his part, retained 
4 sincere attachment to the congregation in whose midst he had spent 
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the years of his prime, and it gave him joy to serve the congregation 
on various occasions with preaching and in other ways. Thus he 
was, after Pastor Brauer’s leaving for Crete, IIl., its vacancy preacher 
from November, 1878, until August, 1879, and also during Pastor 
Hanser’s four months’ absence in Germany in 1885. At the request 
of the congregation he assisted Pastor Hanser at the celebration 
of the Holy Supper, always taking over the liturgical part of the 
service. This he did for six years, almost up to his death.” 

The beautiful new church was built in 1865. In the frequent 
meetings held to plan and erect the noble structure the favor of 
God was clearly to be seen. The members of the congregation, 
old and young, “brought a willing offering. Their hearts made 
them willing to bring for all manner of work,” rejoicing in the 
Lord. When on December 3 and 4 the dedication was celebrated, 
all costs, amounting to $113,000.00, had been paid. To his last 
years Schaller loved to recall those days of joyful Christian co- 
operation. The tornado that, in 1896, destroyed the building so 
happily reared, came nine years too late to cast a shadow on his 
glad recollections. 

In 1857 Schaller was elected President of the Western District. 
The first convention at which he was to preside was held at his 
church. A severe illness from which he was slowly recovering 
prevented him from attending. During the following years, how- 
ever, his care and diligence in fulfilling the duties of the synodical 
office became everywhere apparent. His addresses delivered at the 
opening of sessions were of a soul-refreshing warmth and still retain 
that charm, as he who meets them today in those Synodalberichte 
that are “yellowed with their age” will perceive and feel. He 
officiated as District President when our country was groaning under 
the scourge of the Civil War. It was a time of great danger and 
distress also for our congregations and particularly the Western 
District. But the Lord was Sun and Shield. He allowed the 


Church to grow notwithstanding the horrors of civil strife. 


A place of quiet peace likewise was the parsonage, where 
Schaller enjoyed the blessings God vouchsafes the head of a Chris- 
tian household. Lutheran parsonages are proverbially known for 
their hospitality and cheerful entertainment of guests. These graces 
were not wanting here, the pastor’s wife living up to the traditions 
of her childhood home in Nuremberg. True, now and again the 
sun would hide behind somber clouds, this house had its anxieties 
and sorrows in common with others, tears were shed. There was 
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much sickness in those days. Three children of the parsonage died 
in their infancy. But as on serene days happiness, as a rule, dis- 
dained to be heard, so the hours of sadness were free from lamenta- 
tion and undue complaint, for the peace of God, which surpasses 
all understanding, held the members of the family in its consoling 
embrace. Under the shadow of this peaceful roof the children grew 
up who by the will of the heavenly Father were to reach maturity 
and survive their godly parents. They had been reared in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. In all, ten children had been 
given to the parents. They were Lucie 1849—1906 (Brohm), 
Anna 1851—1929 (Graebner), Adolph 1853—1854, Marie 1855 
to 1856, Sigismund 1856—1857, Pauline 1858—1859, John 1859 
to 1920, Hedwig 1862—1921 (Heyne), Adelbert, 1864—1912, 
William, born in 1868. 


10. St. Louis, Schaller the Professor 


The holy ministry is the highest office, the chief office of 
Christendom. Its incumbents are permitted, in richer measure than 
their fellow Christians, to see the victories of divine grace wrought 
by the Word of God. The pastor shares both the grief and the 
gladness of his parishioners, the young as well as the old, as their 
spiritual father. His soul exults when the newly born are brought 
to the baptismal font to begin their pilgrimage to the home above. 
He rejoices at this lovely increase of Jesus’ flock. A little later 
they partake of his instruction and pastoral fosterage until they 
lay their hand into his at the Lord’s altar as a pledge of their 
solemn promise to continue steadfast in the service of their Savior. 
Through the minister God pronounces His blessing on bridegroom 
and bride. To the assembled congregation the pastor distributes 
the priceless riches of the house of God. By his advice and en- 
couragement the afflicted and fearful become cheerful and take 
heart. How thankful the sick when by his ministrations they find 
themselves uplifted and refreshed! And do not the comforts of 
God coming from his lips sweeten the bitter hour as they light the 
way through the shadowy valley until the soul enters the shining 
realms of eternal bliss? The pastor comforts the mourners so that 
they face with courage what the future may have in store for them. 
By all this the relation between the pastor and his members becomes 
most intimate, and how strong the bond is that unites them is never 
more clearly and sensibly realized than when it is to be severed. 

In all these respects the position of a theological instructor 
of young men preparing for the ministry is inferior to the pastoral 
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incumbency, the one office that no other office on earth equals in 
heart-elevating glory. The professor, in his sphere, certainly should 
be deeply concerned about the welfare of the souls of those sitting 
at his feet; the bond of sincere love and sympathy must be as- 
sumed to unite also him with his students. But the chief aim he 
must keep in mind, the thing his call demands of him is not so 
much this, that he lead his students to eternal life, as that under 
his guidance they grow to be well-prepared vessels of God by which 
the Church on earth may be built and the Kingdom of Glory peopled. 
He exhorts them to keep the faith and walk in godliness, because 
he knows that only he whose soul is filled with the love of his 
Redeemer will come to the aptitude and fervor to preach the power 
of the Gospel he himself has experienced into the hearts of his hearers 
and to bring it to the individual soul in his visits from house to 
house. 

In 1872 Schaller was called as professor of church history and 
other branches in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He well knew 
what it meant to exchange his beloved pastoral charge for a pro- 
fessorial chair. He would lose a diamond of the first water. To 
be sure, he had not been spared the less ideal experiences, yes, trials 
and sufferings of a faithful minister; at times, he had labored with 
grief, and the Christian principle to forgive and forget had to be 
followed. But matters of this sort he would not in the least permit 
to weigh in considering the importance of a call, just as little as the 
remembrance of countless sunny days vouchsafed to him hitherto 
could have decided him to decline one. Here mainly two reflections 
held sway. One, and indeed the deciding one, was that the work 
of a teacher in our theological institutions, while performable by 
a theologian only, exerts an influence in the Church at large far 
more widespread than that of a pastor in his pastoral office. The 
other was that, having by the diligent discharge of his ministerial 
duties for so many years been kept in close touch with the several 
branches of theological study, especially that of the sacred lan- 
guages and of church history, he naturally felt attracted by a posi- 
tion which called for all his energies in that direction. After 
hesitating for some time while considering the question in all its 
bearings, he at length was convinced that he must accept the call. 
He entered upon his duties at the seminary in the late fall of 1872. 

With great diligence and a faithfulness which his successor and 
biographer, Dr. A. L. Graebner, describes as “touching” (ruehrend) , 
Schaller devoted himself to the unaccustomed work of theological 
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teaching. The course he was chiefly to teach, history of the Church, 
made most demands on his time and strength, which, of course, 
does not say or imply that the other subjects entrusted to him, for 
instance, exegesis of the Old and the New Testament, were treated 
by him as secondary matter. He prepared his lectures with exact- 
ness and perseverance, which at his advanced age taxed his energies. 
His invariable aim was that what he offered combine sterling quality 
and depth of content with practical value and graceful presentation. 
He sought to endear the study of theology to his students. He strove 
not only to enrich their knowledge, but to imbue their hearts with 
love and zeal for the truth of God’s Word and the doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church. His teaching pointed out to them the arrogance 
and the lies of the Pope, the Antichrist, no less than the errors ad- 
vanced by others — the disturbances brought about by the efforts of 
Satan to befog and pervert the divine truth. It aimed thoroughly 
to convince his hearers of the dangerousness of every, even the 
seemingly smallest, deviation from the Word. Thus he exercised 
in many ways a helpful, an inspiring influence on his young attentive 
friends. His associates in office regarded him highly as a faithful 
co-worker who had at heart the welfare of the institution which they 
conjointly served, just as he, on his part, was also drawn to them 
in loving regard and in the unity of the Spirit. 

In the sunshine of their professors’ unity the students basked. 
On a professor’s birthday — to mention only one manifestation of 
this — they quietly ranged themselves in front of the house early in 
the morning to sing: “Bis hieher hat mich Gott gebracht” or some 
other sweet old hymn. Soon a study window in the second story 
was thrown open, the Geburtstagskind leaned forward, resting his 
hands on the sill, listened devoutly, and in his turn made a little 
speech by way of thankful acknowledgment. The act was more 
than a ceremony. Even the children of the house were thrilled with 
delight; the day had come with a halo, so to say. Fragrant flowers, 
among which hyacinths clearly made it a point to cling to memory, 
were brought in by calling friends during the day, adding to its 
ideal glow, and it ended in a climax when at the evening hour the 
old doorbell repeatedly, and evidently with rapture, called for the 
admittance of the professor’s colleagues and their families. The 
hours, spent in cheerful discourse, passed all too fleetingly. On such 
occasions, as also in the noon recess of Eintagskonferenzen, when 
ministerial guests were entertained at the house, even Professor 
Schaller would light a cigar, smoking rather halfheartedly, and 
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giving up (unnoticed by anyone, as he probably thought) after 
a series of puffs. The aroma of the herb just referred to (but 
praised already by Spenser in his Fairie Queene, III, 5:32) per- 
meated the house again when there was Lesen, Reading. That was 
the name given to the evenings on which the faculty met for the 
purpose of reading with critical acumen articles in manuscript sent 
in for publication in one or the other synodical periodical. Time 
and place for this important work was, it seems, not agreed upon 
once for all, but appointed in this way that Dr. Walther passed 
around by messenger a slip containing the brief notice: “Lesen um 
acht bei Guenther,” or whichever name it happened to be. This 
came back to him with the signatures meaning “Yes; suits me 
perfectly.” How solemn the hours of Lesen were to the children of 
the house! To let a toy or book drop, or to stumble over something, 
or to walk with your shoes on, or to talk above a whisper were then 
tremendous blunders to become guilty of, and the closer to the 
sanctum they happened, the graver they were. But on retiring for 
the night, who could help hearing the steady voice of the reader 
without trying to catch a word, or who could suppress a chuckle 
when yonder a hearty laugh broke? No, to our revered fathers 
humor was no stranger. Their hearts beat happily when they were 
gathered together. 

Thank God, there are many, many such Christian homes: 
pure, bright, healthful, rich in love, God-fearing; households loyal 
to the motto: “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
Schaller rejoiced in the possession of that treasure of which Luther 
remarked: “The greatest gift of God is a pious spouse, who fears 
God, is attached to the occupations of her house, and with whom 
one can live in perfect confidence.” For this priceless blessing he 
returned heartiest thanks to the Giver of all good, occasionally in 
verse, as without fail on every 18th of December, his wife’s birth- 
day, when she found the festive poem, carefully transcribed on 
fine paper in his clear handwriting and laid on the ever-recurring 
present: goods for a new dress, selected with the help of ‘“Tante 
Lotte,” the wife of Gotthold Volck, his brother-in-law. 

More than two weeks before this domestic festival the time of 
Advent had come. Everywhere in the house the blissful influence 
of that holy season was felt. The coming of the Best of friends 
was foremost in the thoughts of everyone. Christians are wont to 
give vent to their spiritual mirth and joy by singing. It was thus 
in Schaller’s household. Especially during the Advent season the 
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grand old Lutheran chorals and carols came into their own. And 
as it was known that the Lord loves to hear musical instruments 
that devote their sweet tones to His honor, so here the piano and 
the violin frequently awoke (Ps. 57:8). Yes, even mother’s oven 
and the precious fragrance it emitted in baking felt beholden to vie 
with the glittering snow and the wondrous icicles on the windows 
outside in praising the Creator who came to save all mankind. And 
was it not the height of pleasure to go to Holy Cross Church on 
frosty Tuesday nights to hear the Adventspredigten delivered by 
that great preacher Pastor Georg Stoeckhardt, the neighbor and 
friend of the family? 

Christmas Eve having finally come, the children, after what 
seemed to them an interminable wait, were admitted to the two 
front rooms which had been changed into one, almost a hall, by 
rolling back the folding doors between them. There in the middle 
stood the decorated tree, resplendent in its candlelights, a sight to 
behold. The housefather at the piano, all united in singing “Vom 
Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her,” every soul attuned to the import 
of the matchless hymn. The sixth stanza ended, this simple but 
impressive devotion led over to the Bescherung, or presentation of 
gifts. Beneath the tree were to be seen a Nativity, shepherds, 
sheep, cattle looking with wonder at the manger and the child, 
and a cluster of little houses representing Bethlehem. The exhibi- 
tion was not in all its parts Oriental or true to life. But what of 
that? Imagination supplied all that was wanting and gilded every- 
thing. And did not famous Albrecht Duerer in peerless woodcuts 
naively picture David’s city like a Bavarian village? Jubilation 
around the marvelous tree must not encroach upon a night’s rest, 
however. The candles one by one said “Good night” with a final 
flicker in support of Mother’s warning that at half past five in the 
morning the bells would call to Christmette. This matin service 
followed Lochner’s Liturgie, one number of which inserted Father’s 
W/ohin, ihr Kinderlein, wohin?” and Teacher Erck expected Hed- 
wig or Adelbert to stand with the group that took the solo pas- 
sages. — May these touches give a glimpse, in passing, of Schaller’s 
domestic felicity. 

When in the company of familiar friends as well as in the 
genial evening hour of the home circle Schaller conversed freely 
and with animation. A tinge of his native accent did not mar but 
rather agreeably flavored his speech. At such times he would fre- 
quently introduce a parallel from his own life or an illustration 
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from the history of the Christian Church. A somewhat amusing 
incident of the latter sort comes to mind. In the summer of 1882, 
when the new seminary was building, he liked, at sunset, to step out 
of his gate onto the seminary grounds to see what progress work 
had made since his last visit. So, one balmy evening he was sitting 
on a convenient low stack of lumber with Mr. Augustin, an 
esteemed neighbor who was employed as night watchman, and the 
subject they were deeply engaged in, as overheard by a passing lad 
of fourteen, was none other than the life of St. Augustine, the 
Latin Church Father. Where Schaller’s treasure was, there was his 
heart. He rejoiced to impart to others, in and out of the class- 
room, knowledge his professional studies had enriched him with. 
Many were the mission festivals at which he treated facts pertaining 
to the establishment and growth of the Christian Church in sermonic 
lectures. 

The classics of German literature had influenced his talent for 
poetry and had led him to cultivate a pure and natural style in the 
formative period of his life. Being, like Loehe, aesthetically 
natured, he admired the really beautiful in classic art. Guardedly 
used, it could be made to redound to the glory of God. In fact, 
we all use language as it has been molded by the best writers. 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller — he admired the exquisite filigree 
of their rhyme or prose, the grandiose flight of thought they fre- 
quently exhibited in their works, but abhorred and turned away in 
sorrow and disgust from the levity, the deceit, the haughty pose, the 
unchasteness, the unbelief and blindness as to spiritual things which, 
alas! many a page of theirs laid bare. Klopstock, the singer of the 
Messias, the author of exalted odes in praise of the Redeemer — 
ah, with him it was another matter. Here full enjoyment was of- 
fered. And Claudius, the Wandsbecker Bote, also prized, though 
a lesser light, was accorded a space on a bookshelf in the dining 
room with Mother’s favorite books, to which the children had ready 
access. “War einst ein Riese Goliath, ein gar gefaehrlich Mann” — 
“Mein lieber Andres, du weisst wohl, ich habe vieles nicht, abet’n 
Geburtstag hab’ ich doch, und der ist gefeiert worden” — how 
quaintly, how winningly the man wrote, and what a person of faith 
and Christian courage he was in denouncing the Rationalism of his 
days! That Schaller considered Luther the foremost among Ger- 
man classics needs hardly to be mentioned. 


A thing of beauty always found him attentive. One had not 
far to walk then in the Holy Cross district to arrive at the wonders 
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of nature in wood and meadow. Or he received a gift of flowers 
from which he would single out a darling of ‘his, pronouncing 
caressingly its botanical name: “Chrysanthemum leucanthemum.” 
A work of art could inspire a poem. After visiting the atelier of 
G. Pfau, where this artist showed him the lithograph just finished 
after Cranach’s portrait of Luther, he went home to render his im- 
pressions into verse, beginning with: “Kommt her, ihr Pfuscher, 
schaut in diese Augen!” His music cabinet was filled with works 
of the masters, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and others. If, in addition, 
a piece of minor excellence crept in, say an adaptation for four 
hands from Donizetti, it was given tolerance; poorer music was 
taboo. Folk songs were treasured; much more so, however, the 
hymnody and the choral of the Church. A “day fly,” a flashy 
product that is sung and whistled by thousands today and after 
a lustrum or so is relegated to oblivion, was an abomination that 
was not admitted to the house. Now and then music was the 
theme of conversation during an hour of relaxation. Perhaps a 
soprano voice chirps unwisely: “What makes fugues difficult? 
When you look at a fugue, the staves look rather empty in some 
of the pages.” To which John replied: “Not all fugues are very 
difficult, boy. But look at this passage I have trouble with (demon- 
strating on the instrument); the page appears ‘empty,’ as you 
say, but—.” The talk turns to difficulties composers irk singers 
with, and Father tells of graceful Jenny Lind and her triumphant 
tour of America. Adelbert, the violinist, has read up on Paganini 
and Ole Bull. “What astounding gymanstics they performed on 
their Stradivari violins!” And all listen to his enthusiastic ac- 
count. —In the evening twilight Schaller would occasionally feel 
himself drawn to the piano. An improvisation followed. He played 
in the posture his friend Zahn had impressed upon him to be the 
proper one: foot on pedal, arms and hands free to command the 
keyboard, but except for that— “like a statue.” Oh, those Er- 
langer years and his student friendships! 

During the thirteen years of his services at the seminary Schal- 
ler’s health had continued good. Though not robust, it permitted 
him to attend to his duties almost unhindered by any serious in- 
disposition. At the beginning of the year 1886, however, a feverish 
disturbance now and then gave trouble. On his birthday, and the 
days following, he could not leave his bed. He recovered, delivered 
his lectures again, putting forth all his regained strength to make 
up for what had been left undone in consequence of illness. As late 
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as the 5th of April, a Monday, he lectured on church history and 
spent the rest of the day at work in his study. But when saying 
grace after supper, he found it difficult to utter all the words articu- 
lately. A restless night followed. In the morning the physician 
was called, and he stated that his patient had suffered an apoplectic 
shock. He demanded that he desist at once from performing his 
wonted tasks. 

This intelligence was a severe blow to the dear man. All these 
years he had devotedly and with love fulfilled his high calling. 
Humanly considered, his years would not have prevented him from 
further activity for some time. Now, of a sudden, he was to leave 
off work apparently so essential to his happiness. Heavy, sorrowful 
weeks ensued. Then his disorder gradually passed, and he clung to 
the hope that a time for further labor might be granted. A red- 
letter day came for him when, after a summer of recreative travel, 
he was able once more to serve at the altar of Trinity Church. 
But since his physicians still were of opinion that any mental 
exertion such as the routine of his official duties as professor called 
for might cause a recurrence of the attack and instant death, the 
Synod assembled at Fort Wayne in the spring of 1887 was con- 
strained by love to grant him an honorable retirement, thus relieving 
him of the gnawing uncertainty as to what he was to do, whether 
or not he should risk to continue his work. In the arrangement 
arrived at by the Synod, he composedly and gratefully discerned 
the will of God; though there followed moments when it cost him 
something of a struggle to. accommodate himself to the fact that 
his life’s labors belonged to the past and that there was nothing 
more for him to plan and accomplish. 

It was nevertheless a serene evening of life that God’s kindness 
had prepared for him. In complete possession of his mental fac- 
ulties and knowing that Jesus, in whom his heart was pleased, still 
lived, he was wholly content. The peace of God, which surpasses 
all understanding, reigned in his heart. There were no earthly cares 
to be vexed by and to battle with, and by the grace of God his 
soul was not troubled with sore temptation. The loving care of his 
household attended him. The comforts of God’s Word and Sacta- 
ment abundantly refreshed and strengthened him. Only in this 
he seemed slightly to differ from his former self, that there evidently 
dwelt in him a subdued longing such as is usual to a stranger and 
sojourner far from hearth and home. He thought of many a dear 
friend who had already entered into the eternal rest of the saints 
that he was awaiting. Walther, whom he comforted on his sickbed, 
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had departed only six months before. While in this frame of mind, 
he wrote a letter to his father-in-law. Andreas Volck was apptoach- 
ing his 87th birthday, which fell on the 30th of November. The 
congratulatory letter was dated November 5, 1887, only one day 
before the writer suffered his second, much severer stroke, which 
brought about the end of his earthly pilgrimage on November 19. 
He wrote: “May the Lord grant you again and, if it be His good 
and gracious will, many times after this, a very blessed, glad en- 
trance into the new year of your life, and may He brighten the 
evening of your life continuously, as He has done until now, by 
the beauteous and enlivening rays of the never-setting sun of his 
love. How delicious, how unspeakably comforting is this, that we 
see before us a luminous path of faith and a blessed hope, such 
a happy and joyous future, a glorious heritage, which is securely 
reserved for us before the throne of the Lamb! 

“As for my bodily health, it is very good, considering circum- 
stances. That the Synod has placed me in retirement, I must, the 
longer, the more, consider a benefit conferred upon me. The com- 
plete exemption from all official duties is exceedingly beneficial both 
to the ever increasing return of my strength, the tranquillity of my 
spirits, and the evenness of my temper. At the beginning of this 
school year I intended to give several of the easier lectures in order 
to keep in contact with the institution I hold so dear. Since, how- 
ever, all the courses were sufficiently provided for without my 
participation and consequently no emergency existed, I finally con- 
sidered it advisable to drop my plan.” 

When writing these lines, the dear man evidently had no 
presentiment of what was so soon to befall him, no foreboding 
informing him that the “luminous path of faith” that was so 
precious, so comforting to him, had already conducted him close to 
the blissful state of seeing; that the “blessed hope” should so soon 
become a real possession, that within a few days the “happy and 
joyous future” should no longer be future, but an eternally felicitous 
presence, and that he should so shortly come to-the enjoyment of 
the “glorious heritage” which he knew was securely reserved for him 
before the throne of the Lamb. 

Contented, relying on God, quiet and serene; joyful in sublime 
hope, grateful to God and the brethren for all the love shown him; 
saying, with childlike confidence in God and the blood of Christ: 
“T am waiting for Thy salvation, O Lord!” — thus we behold before 
us Johann Michael Gottlieb Schaller at the end of his life: a noble, 
pleasing picture of a pious and faithful servant of God, prepared 
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and ready to pass from transitory things to everlasting possessions, 
from the precariousness of his retirement to the imperishable joy 
of his Lord, there to shine in the brightness of those that have 
turned many to righteousness and in the glory of the righteous, 
who have the promise that they “shall shine forth as the sun in 


the kingdom of their Father.” 
Oh, where shall joy be found? 
Where but on heavenly ground? 
Where the angels singing 
With all the saints unite, 
Sweetest praises bringing 
In heavenly joy and light. 
Oh, that we were there! 
Oh, that we were there! 


Sources: Der Lutheraner, especially Vol. 44, p. 33 ff.; Synodalbericht 
1849, 1850, and later ones; Kirchliche Mitteilungen, 1843 ff.; Lindemann, 
Leben Wynekens; Koestering, Leben Keyls; Hanser, Geschichte der Drei- 
einigkeitsgemeinde zu St. Louis, 1889; Hauck’s Realencyklopaedie (Loehe, 
Engelhardt), 1896 ff.; Deinzer, W.Loehe’s Leben, 1901; Deindoerfer, Ge- 
schichte der ev.-luth. Synode von Iowa u.a.St.; Leben Karl von Raumers, 
yon ihm selbst erzaehlt, 1866; C.P.H.Brandt, Homiletisch-liturgisches 
Correspondenzblatt, 1827—1832. 
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Editorial ; 

Our readers and members will be pleased to learn that our 
Institute Board of Directors has appointed Dr. Karl Kretzmann, 
formerly pastor in Orange, N.J., to the position of full-time 
curator for our Institute. He took over his duties in vie be- 
ginning of November. For the benefit of those 
who are not acquainted with our new curator, we 
bring the following facts of his life. 

Karl Kretzmann was born near Seymour, Ind., 
Feb. 23, 1877. He is the son of the Rev. Carl H. 
E. Kretzmann and Elizabeth, nee Polack, attended 
the parish schools at Farmers Retreat, Ind., and 
St. John’s, Cleveland, Ohio, was tutored privately 
for two years by the Rev. Otto Kolbe of Goet- 
tingen, who was then serving our churches in Dr.K.Kretzmann 
Cleveland, is a graduate of Concordia College, 

Fort Wayne, 1894, and Concordia Seminary, 1899. During his 
seminary years he was the private secretary of the sainted Dr. 
Augustus L. Graebner, who implanted in him the love of church 
history and research work. He held pastorates in Stamford, Conn., 
1899—1905, Baltimore, Md., 1905—1906, New York, N. Y., 1906 
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to 1921, and, for the past twenty-two years, at Orange, N.J. As 
much as time permitted during his ministry he carried on research 
in the history of early Lutheranism in our country. The ready 
access which he has had to the great libraries and archives of the 
East resulted in two books: The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
America (St. Matthew’s in New York, 1664) and The Atlantic 
District and Its Antecedents, also many historical articles in period- 
icals (including the ConcorpiA INsTITUTE QuaRTERLY) and en- 
cyclopedias (including Concordia Cyclopedia). For seventeen years 
he was the editor of the Atlantic Bulletin, both of the German and 
the English edition. In recognition of his work in American Lu- 
theran church history Hartwick Seminary in 1937 bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity. He is married to 
Thekla, nee Hueschen, and has six sons, who graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis (two of whom are serving in the foreign 
field), and two daughters. His eldest son is Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, 
president of Valparaiso University. 


Since we now have an able and full-time curator who will 
devote his energies to the completion of our catalog and of the 
filing of our documents, we would earnestly urge our members to 
send in whatever historical material they may have and to request 
others to do the same. Address all communications to Dr. Karl 
Kretzmann, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Our members will be happy to know that through the efforts 
of our new curator, arrangements are under way to establish a 
chapter of our Institute in Chicago. A temporary organization was 
effected on Nov. 26, 1943, which will be made permanent in the 
near future. Our present chapters are those in Fort Wayne, in the 
Slovak Synod, and in the Atlantic District. Chapters are in process 
-of organization in Cleveland and Baltimore. We hope to be able 
‘to report more along these lines soon. W.G. P. 
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Meeting of the St. Louis Chapter 
October 15, 1943 


On Friday evening, October 15, the Ladies’ Aid of Messiah 
Congregation (Pastors G. W. RU ener and K.R. Hoffmann) were 
the gracious hosts of the St. Louis Chapter of the Concordia His- 

-torical Institute. The ladies, under the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. Laubach, prepared and served a delicious dinner to the eighty- 
six members and friends of the Institute who were present. 

After a brief greeting by the President, Mr. J. G. Franz, and 
a prayer by the Rev. G. W. Wittmes, the Rev. A. O. Gebauer, for- 
merly pastor in New Zealand, now pastor in Granite City, Illinois, 
spoke as follows on the topic 


New Zealand a Challenge to Lutheranism 


_ New Zealand is in the Antipodes. It consists of two large 
islands and a few small ones. The Union Jack does and has 
always greeted the visitor. At night the Southern Cross keeps 
vigil over “God’s own country,” as New Zealanders are often 
pleased to call their Dominion. These statements are here made 
because from them flow a number of circumstances which present 
a strong challenge to Lutheranism. 

We shall at once proceed to analyze this challenge. 


God is Neglected in ‘‘God’s Own Country” 


New Zealand is one of the Dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It has always been part of the British 
Empire. Consequently it is natural that the Church of England, 
or, as it is also variously called, the Anglican Church, or the 
Anglican Communion, occupies a strong position. Furthermore, 
all major Protestant Churches and many cults are represented. 
As a matter of fact, if there ever was a country which could lay 
at least nominal claim to being a Christian country, New Zealand 
has that right by virtue of the number of its churches and because 
of the number of those who claim church affiliation. 

And yet, that is not the true picture. Modernism, unionism, 
lodgism are rampant. We venture to say, on the basis of at- 
tendance figures, that only five per cent of the nation is truly 
devoted to the cause of Jesus Christ. In “God’s own country” 
Christianity is nominal with thousands of the one- -half million 
inhabitants. A canvass in one city revealed that the majority 
indeed belongs to some church. If the ties of membership were 
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none too certain, the glib reply was frequently: “We are Church 
of England.” One reason. for this condition can be found in the 
fact that Anglican leaders prefer to consider their Church the 
official religion of New Zealand. Yet, in most cases this denom- 
ination keeps no active roll, but accepts anyone who will claim 
membership. 

It is significant that in Christchurch the Anglican Cathedral. 
occupies the very heart of the city square; all main arteries of 
the city lead to the Cathedral Square. Moreover, church life 
itself is far from what it should be. The Christian churches in 
many instances are social institutions. Dances, euchre parties, flag- 
500 card games are very common; at the same time church dis- 
cipline is almost unknown. Just to give one example: The regu- 
lations of the Presbyterian Church provide that a member is to be 
excommunicated if he has failed to commune at three consecutive 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper. However, a very lax and for- 
mer member of that denomination had not communed for seventeen 
years. Yet, at his deathbed, the Presbyterian minister declared him 
a member in good standing. 

This laxity in church practice, as you may surmise, is matched 
by misuse of the pulpit. This is true of the Presbyterian Church 
and the Church of England; it is also true in varying degrees of 
the other churches. Preaching is frequently confined to politics, 
ethics, economics, with a little Scripture added to it. One popular 
speaker in Christchurch at times topped this secular preaching by 
permitting his remarks to fall to the immoral and suggestive plane. 
Here are sermon topics taken from one week’s advertisement: 

“Only a Ha’penny — The Challenge of Nationalism — The 
Individual in Religion and Politics — The Consequences of Neglect 
— Revolution, Religion, and Revival Among the Russians.” The 
following incident speaks for itself: When Hitler invaded Czecho- 
slovakia; a church tramp approached one of our members and 
asked, “Your minister will speak today on Hitler, will he not?” 
The negative answer left the inquirer quite perplexed: “Such a 
live topic and not make use of it?” That was hard to understand! 
But, then, this layman was not to blame. We give you the public 
statement of a clergyman: “If Hitler lands troops in this country 
and I can kill twelve of them, I should die happily.” So speaks 
the fighting parson, shouldering a gun for Home Defense. 

It does not take profound perspicacity to ascertain the correct 
cause for these evils. Basic is the dry rot of false doctrine, de- 
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stroying from within the Christian Church, just as the New Zealand 
borer frequently destroys gradually, but inevitably an entire wooden 
structure. We submit a few statements made to your writer by 
ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ”: “We do not believe 
in the inspiration of the Bible.” —‘“No one can hold that all 
the Bible is God’s Word.” The Presbyterian Seminary in Dunedin 
has engaged a professor who made this statement: ‘Jesus Christ 
is a man, not God.” 

It is also noteworthy that at an important conference in 
England the leaders of the Anglican Church found and declared 
that many within the denomination reject the article of the virgin 
birth of Christ and the resurrection of the body, besides other 
fundamental doctrines of Scripture. One who calls himself an 
“instructed layman of the Church of England” writes: “It is 
admittedly a regrettable fact that very many of the clergy of the 
Church of England are affected to varying extents by the teachings 
of modernism.” (Christchurch Press, Jan., 1937.) 

Unionism is, of course, very common. A Congregational and 
a Methodist Church advertised a joint service with this call: 
“Come with us, we recognize no barriers.” A symptomatic fact is 
that the student pastor assigned to the Canterbury University 
College is supported by six denominations. Although there is a 
multitude of churches in New Zealand, many do not take their 
calling seriously. Therefore often little effort is made to seek out 
systematically the unchurched. When our Church investigated 
religious conditions, we received remarks such as these: “No min- 
ister has visited this house for 13 years.” ‘“We have lived here 
30 years, and no one has ever troubled to invite us to a church.” 

Furthermore, that Christianity as now existing in this country 
is falling short of its goal to brace the nation’s moral and spiritual 
structure is proved by every index ever devised to measure such 
conditions. To wit, in 1885 the birthrate was 34 in 1,000. By 
1940 birth control had reduced this ratio to 16 in 1,000. There is 
one abortion for every 500 in population. In 1939 44,000 offenses 
were handled by the police. This means that one out of every 
34 inhabitants appeared in court or was accused of a misdemeanor. 

We add here a quotation from a well-informed person in 
order to indicate what influence this environment has on the young 
generation: “Youth of New Zealand is little interested in the 
Church, but is passionately interested in ‘pictures’ [movies], danc- 
ing, and also drinking with attending evils.” On the other hand, 


~ 
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the thinking youth of New Zealand has this to say: “The Church 
is today almost at a dead end.” (Students Christian Movement 
Manual.) 

This will suffice to show us that the moral and spiritual edifice 
of New Zealand is a sad thing to behold. Sad is not the word: 
The spiritual poverty, the crass ignorance, and the unsavory moral 
conditions present a panorama of the people which may well alarm 
anyone, but which must cause the heart of a Christian to bleed. 
A few quotations may help to emphasize this: Said one woman: 
“My husband is a Presbyterian, but an atheist”; or, “We are 
freethinkers, but expect to get there somehow.” “Oh, well, I guess 
I will have friends in both places [heaven and hell].” Another, 
“J am Church of England, but I think Holy Communion is an 
awful foolishness.” “I am not linked up with any church, I give 
them all a go.” “There are no Christians in the Church.” These 
remarks have been given here because they are typical and reveal 
the indifference, apathy, and ignorance of the public in “God’s 
own country.” 

In this connection two more matters must receive brief atten- 
tion. Seeking to satisfy an accusing conscience, many join the ° 
mushroom cults and sects. A former prominent jurist and member 
of the New Zealand Supreme Court wrote in his memoirs that 
he considered Christchurch a veritable hotbed for all the fantastic 
cults and spiritual perversions. However, there is reason to believe 
that to a considerable degree this is true of all of New Zealand. 
It is not surprising, then, to note, that the following cults and 
sects ate represented: The Brethren, the Apostolic Church, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Mystic Order of the White Robe Church, Unity 
Spiritualist Church, Christian Science, Divine Science, Theosophical 
Society, Radiant Living, Mormons, Oxford Group Movement, 
Christadelphians, British Israelites, Seventh-Day Adventists, Pen- 
tecostals. 

Finally, the Roman Catholic Church deserves more than a 
passing reference. It is very active. It is constantly growing, 
while Protestantism is, for the most part, at a standstill or worse. 
Pursuing its traditional policy, this Church has already a great 
number of public offices in the hands of its adherents. True, there 
are many who are opposed to Catholicism, as, e. g., the lady who 
said: “I cannot stand the Catholic religion, it makes my back 
wriggle like a caterpillar.” This may have been a reaction to the 
sheer effrontery which Catholic priests have frequently displayed. 
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We are reminded of an instance in our own Christchurch con- 
gtegation. A former Roman Catholic, but a member of our Church 
for many years, was an invalid. Somehow it became known that 
he had been a Catholic. At once the nearest priest began to visit 
and upset the man and his family. He was asked not to return, 
but did so, nevertheless, repeatedly. 

We may epitomize the religio-spiritual situation in New Zea- 
land as follows: Nearly every weed or insect carried to New 
Zealand becomes a pest and requires countermeasures in order 
to retard its prolific growth and to achieve at least a semblance of 
balance in nature. In a similar way countermeasures are seriously, 
urgently required to establish in New Zealand a Church which 
will do positive, Christ-centered preaching and Scripture-grounded 
work. Or to employ another simile: New Zealand could well 
use better heating systems. The almost universal fireplace may 
be attractive, but it is usually not able to warm a person through 
and through. Similarly, Christianity as now found in New Zealand 
may be attractive to some, but is not able to warm the hearts of 
all New Zealand with the wonderful love of Jesus Christ. 

The thought may arise that all this is quite true not only 
of New Zealand, but of almost any spot on this globe. However, 
it is equally true that there are perhaps few places where the 
quotient of moral and spiritual need is so pronounced as here in 
New Zealand! Therefore New Zealand indeed represents a real 
and urgent challenge to Lutheranism. 


Lutheranism’s Outpost Under the Southern Cross 


This challenge to the Lutheran Church to bring the unadul- 
terated Gospel to these islands receives further emphasis when the 
history of the New Zealand Lutheran Church is considered. 

This is the centennial year of the establishment of Lutheranism 
in New Zealand. In 1843 about 116 Lutherans answered the ad- 
vertisements of English agents. Two missionaries, Riemenschneider 
and Voehlers, were sent with them by the North German Mission 
Society. These settled in New Zealand’s sunniest area, near Nes- 
son, in a section called the Moutere, or the Swamp. In 1849 
a man by the name of Heine was ordained by Voehlers. While 
usually these missionaries were commissioned to work among the 
native Maoris, Heine was permitted to serve the white congregation. 
Voehlers, however, proceeded to penetrate to the southernmost tip 
of the country, eventually working among the Maoris on one of 
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the small islands in the South. Riemenschneider went to the North 
Island and also did successful work among the Maoris. That is 
the beginning of Lutheranism in New Zealand. There is prac- 
tically no trace today of the Lutheran Maori mission work. The 
Christian natives were either scattered by the Maori wars or were 
absorbed by other denominations. Indeed, later the Lutheran 
Church again attempted Maori mission work, but with no con- 
spicuous results. Each attempt in its eventual outcome proved 
abortive. Today the sole survivor of this native work is Pastor 
Hamuera Te Punga. He was trained at Springfield, Illinois, and 
is now serving two white congregations in the Ev. Lutheran Con- 
cordia Conference of New Zealand. This is the official designation 
of this outpost of Lutheranism. 

The European congregation at Moutere is one of the two 
largest in the islands. Other settlements of Lutherans followed 
in time. Thus the congregations at Marton, Halcombe, and 
Rongotea were founded. During the last three, principally two, 
decades the Concordia Conference began city mission work in 
Auckland, Wellington, and Christchurch. The Auckland field 
was closed during the last World War. Wellington and Christ- 
church are operating today. Therefore to date we have three 
country parishes; these are supporting two expensive city missions. 
This is a situation perhaps unparalleled in the history of Lu- 
theranism. There are then five parishes, totaling approximately 
1,000 baptized members, served by five ministers. One hundred 
years of work, and today only 1,000 souls! 

A sad feeling passes over us as we face these figures. This 
means Lutheranism is an unknown quantity where it ought to be 
a great force for good. It means that New Zealand is still a small 
outpost instead of a flourishing field. It means that where our 
influence ought to be growing from day to day, we ate, instead, 
faced with real pioneer work of the most difficult kind. 

Is it possible to find reasons for these deplorable conditions? 
There are several. 

The isolated position of New Zealand is probably one of the 
weightiest of these. 1,200 miles from Australia and about 6,000 
from America, thrust deeply into the South Seas, New Zealand’s 
position has proved to be a severe handicap from the very incep- 
tion of our work. No sooner had Lutheran work begun than 
the missionaries were cut off from European support. When 
many years later the New Zealand Lutheran Church was affiliated 
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with our Missouri Synod, the support was more ample and regular 
than it had been for some time, but the distance was such that 
it did create many problems. For this reason at the beginning 
of World War I it was deemed advisable to align this mission 
field with our Church in Australia. The distance from New 
Zealand to the new headquarters in Australia was thereby greatly 
reduced. Yet it is a fact that our Australian Lutheran Church 
has always, by necessity, been most preoccupied with its own numer- 
ous problems. Invariably this was to the detriment of New Zea- 
land, relegating the New Zealand field to the position of a stepchild. 
This has, first of all, evidenced itself in the lack of financial sup- 
port. The annual budget for New Zealand amounts to about 
£500 to £800 ($1,500 to $2,400). The subsidy from Australia 
is usually from £60 to £90. 

With men it is similar. Vacancies occur often, because the 
men ate not infrequently called back to Australia. Even when 
American missionaries were sent out to serve there, in several 
instances these men were called to Australia after comparatively 
short periods of residence. Vacancies thus created are not easily 
filled. These vacancies were often prolonged to months and years, 
because Australian ministers are not easily persuaded to work in 
New Zealand. New Zealand has the reputation of being hope- 
lessly difficult. Within a period of seven years Christchurch parish 
has suffered two vacancies, one of eighteen months and one of 
twelve months. A mission field, a new and very uncertain field, 
without a leader for 214 years out of the seven! At one time 
Pastor Te Punga was the only minister in New Zealand and was 
forced to serve two islands. The New Zealand Church has 
suffered severely from vacancies. 

By admission of laborers into this vineyard of the Lord it is 
also clear that not always the most suitable men have been sent 
to New Zealand. In fact there is reason to believe that our Island 
Church has been considered a place where the overflow of Austra- 
lian ministers and candidates might well be put to work. Once 
they have proved and developed their abilities, so experience shows, 
they are likely to be called to Australia. Worse yet, the laity has, 
to some extent, formed the opinion that the ministers who are 
persona non grata in Australia are somehow shipped to New Zea- 
land. And there does seem to be some foundation for such 
opinions. The great ocean barriers have also often prevented 
pastors from receiving a furlough. This condition together with 
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the deplorable lack of pastoral conferences has afforded Satan 
opportunity to score several signal successes in ministers’ studies 
and in parsonages. Lack of mutual, ministerial stimulation, 
guidance, and association has caused some of our pastors to be- 
come involved in financial, moral, doctrinal, and family scandals. 
These internal, hell-instigated upheavals have rocked the foundation 
of the southernmost Lutheran Zion in the world and have under- 
mined the confidence of many a Lutheran layman and laywoman 
in church and clergy. Thoughtful students of these conditions 
are not certain whether our Church is not losing more members 
than it is gaining. President Venz of the Conference writes in 
his 1940 study of these conditions: “There has been, all along, 
a leakage; one that is still going on today. This constitutes a 
major problem to us as a Church.” (Convention Report, 1940.) 
The first-time visitor to New Zealand will notice at once that the 
entire countryside is marred by innumeral slides and slips. Wher- 
ever there are hills and mountains, these ugly scars are evidence 
of unarrested erosion. We may say that the history of the New 
Zealand Church is similarly marred with innumerable slips, due 
to lack of care and foresight. The history of the Lutheran Church 
- presents a challenge to America and Australia: When will the 
Lutheran Church present to the nation of New Zealand a well- 
planned, liberally supported church program? 


The Union Jack Has Not Always Been a Symbol of Tolerance 
and Friendliness to Our Church 


The Union Jack and the Southern Cross are the distinguishing 
marks of the New Zealand flag. The flag stands for the people, 
their land, and their government. In view of that, we may say 
that this flag has not always been a symbol of tolerance and 
friendship to our Church. The Lutheran Church has always been 
considered a foreign Church, and many hold the opinion that, 
somehow, it is a German Church. One of our churches was burned 
to the ground in the last war. In this war many of our people 
whose loyalty cannot be doubted or assailed were deprived of their 
citizenship rights and were stigmatized officially as “enemy aliens.” 

New Zealanders are proud of being British. One city boasts 
that it is more English than England. It is understandable that 
a great bitterness swept over the whole nation during World War I 
against anything foreign, particularly German. The situation was 
bad then. Our people were frequently molested. In War II 
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the populace i is not nearly so rabid as then. Nevertheless, mission 
work is greatly hampered by these conditions. This point plays 
So prominent a part in New Zealand church work that it deserves 
a few examples: One family belonged to our church mission in 
peacetime. Came this war and the only son’s enlistment in the 
Royal Air Force. The family withdrew from our Church lest 
the son’s standing in the Air Force be jeopardized. A girl, Amer- 
ican born, lived in New Zealand most of her life; her father was 
an Englishman. She joined the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. 
Before long she was secretly examined before a special tribunal 
because she had a slight connection with that “German Church.” 
She is no longer part of the Air Force. — A government guide- 
book for tourists (1938) listed our Christchurch Congregation as 
the “German Lutheran Church.” Some of our ministers were not 
allowed to leave their house for a distance greater than twenty 
miles. When traveling, special permits had to be obtained and 
regular reports made to the police en route. 

Quite naturally, the result of such discriminations is that our 
own members, instead of being active missionaries, are timid and 
apologetic. In fact some have fallen away, and others have tem- 
porarily denied their faith, e. g., upon being admitted to a hospital. 
These onslaughts have come at times from quarters least expected — 
clergymen and prominent citizens. The opposition to our Church 
has often taken the shape of calumny. A minister of the Anglican 
Church attacked our Church vehemently as a German Church in 
the home of a family. A citizen informed the police that the 
writer had prayed for the Fatherland (Germany) during a devo- 
tional broadcast. We understand that the Catholic representative 
on the committee controlling allotments of broadcasts attempted 
to have our privilege of a monthly 15-minute broadcast revoked. 
Latest reports show that they have now succeeded. A woman 
whose child had been gained for our Sunday school was working 
in the home of the Anglican Primate of New Zealand. A member 
of the Archbishop’s family then warned this woman to investigate 
us most carefully, suggesting that our Church might be maintaining 
close ties with Germany. 

This cumulative evidence of extensive opposition and great 
difficulties may beget the fear that it is impossible to accept this 
challenge, that the field is too difficult to accomplish anything 
worth while. There are two answers to that. 

We are working in New Zealand. Are we going to shut 
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down our congregations and forsake our Christians? Once we, 
as a Church, have a foothold in a field, have we a right to ignore 
completely the challenge of that field, demanding more workers 
and greater efforts? Could we, after 100 years of work, persuade 
ourselves that we ought to treat Nigeria in such a manner? | 

The second answer is that proof exists indicating clearly that 
visible results will be, by the grace of God, forthcoming. When 
the last American minister to work in New Zealand was installed, 
the president said: “Begin from scratch.” This was more truth 
than slang. And yet, in about four years a Sunday school of 
60 pupils with five departments (including Cradle Roll) was 
functioning. In spite of war fever, attendance at services had not 
decreased. New souls have been won. These, when sufficiently 
informed, were and are ready to defend the Lutheran Church. 
One prospective convert was taunted with the words: “You are 
going to a German church.” This prospect, not even troubling 
to disprove the charge, countered: “Jesus also died for the Ger- 
mans. Besides, Jesus did not reject the Samaritan woman, even 
_ though the Samaritans were considered foreigners.” 

New Zealand presents a serious and important challenge to 
Lutheranism. We may venture the opinion that our Church has 
at no time received a challenge quite like it; nor has it at any 


time -adequately met this challenge. How will the Lutheran 
Church answer New Zealand’s challenge? 


Prof. Alfred M. Rehwinkel of Concordia Seminary then spoke 
interestingly on the beginnings of our work in Western Canada. 
He stated that as civilization pushed onward and conquered the 
last frontier country of North America, our Church moved with it. 
The progress was at first slow and difficulties many, but it grew 
steadily, and today, after nearly a half century of work, the 
Lutheran Church is planted throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast domain. It is firmly established on the old confessional 
basis of our fathers and will, under God, have a great future in 
this wonderful land and be a guide to eternal life for many. 

Stating that his lecture this evening would not deal with the 
history of our Church in all of Western Canada, but only in that 
part which is known today as the Alberta and British Columbia 
District, he emphasized the view that history can be understood 
only when viewed in its real geographical environment. To under- 
stand the difficulties encountered by the early missionaries, it must 
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be remembered that Western Canada is an enormous country. 
Alberta and British Columbia alone cover an area of 608,000 square 
miles or, compared with European geography, is equal to the ter- 
titory occupied by Germany, Austria, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and England. Distances are enormous in a territory so large as 
this. Population will be sparse and widely scattered. 


The Beginnings of Lutheranism in Western Canada — 


The first white men to penetrate into this far Northwest were 
the fur traders. There were particularly two large trading com- 
panies that operated in this part of the Dominion. The first was 
the Hudson Bay Company and later the Northwesterners, . The 
Hudson: Bay Company was organized in London in 1670, or nearly 
two hundred and seventy-five years ago. The charter was granted 
by Charles II and conferred the most extraordinary privileges upon 
this company. It bestowed upon the Hudson Bay Company the 
exclusive and perpetual monopoly of trade and commerce of all 
the seas and territory surrounding the Hudson Bay. It gave them 
the exclusive possession of minerals, mines, fisheries, and land 
drained by the rivers emptying into the Hudson Bay, that is, 
practically all of Western Canada, part of Ontario, and Quebec. 
This British concern also had power to pass laws and ordinances 
for this territory and were given the full right of government. 

The Hudson Bay Company controlled this empire until 1870. 
During that time they did nothing to develop the land. They 
built no railroads, brought in no settlers, in fact, did everything 
in their power to keep settlers out and to preserve the country in 
its original wild state. But when in 1867 the four Eastern Provinces 
confederated and formed the Dominion of Canada, the young 
government realized that it would be highly desirable to secure 
control of the land of the Hudson Bay Company for the Dominion 
government. An agreement was reached with the company accord- 
ing to which the Dominion of Canada paid the Hudson Bay 
Company for the land in question the sum of $1,500,000, the 
company retaining two sections of every township in the entire 
section from the Red Deer to the Rocky Mountains and an addi- 
tional 50,000 acres surrounding the various trading posts through- 
out the country. 

Early in the seventies a number of stockmen from the United 
States were attracted to the district of Southern Alberta. This 
was the beginning of the cattle ranching industry, which was 
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followed in the eighties by sheep ranching. Cities like Red Deer, 
Pincher Creek, High Ridge, Calgary, and Bow River were great 
cattle centers of that time. 

The next step in the development of Western Canada was the 
coming of the homesteaders and the farmers. This was made 
possible through the opening of the West by the building of the 
first great transcontinental railroad, the Canadian Pacific, which 
was started in 1880 and completed in 1885. The building of this 
road was a magnificent undertaking and is still one of the greatest 
railroads of this continent. The Canadian Pacific opened the 
last great frontier to the world, and now settlers began to pour 
into this country by the thousands, coming from Eastern Canada, 
the United States, and every country of Europe. To attract 
settlers, the Canadian government had followed the example of 
the United States in offering free homesteads to any person who 
was the sole head of a family and over eighteen years old. All 
that the government required was a payment of ten dollars to file 
on the homestead and that the settler live at least six months of 
each year on his land, build a habitable house, and bring under 
cultivation at least thirty acres of land within the first three years 
of his residence. Anyone complying with these requirements re- 
ceived his patent after three years, and the land became his sole 
property. 

The history of Lutheranism in Alberta began with the coming 
of two young men to this country, Mr. Gustav Neumann and 
Mr. Charles Schoening. These two men came to Alberta in the 
year 1882 and, therefore, preceded the building of the railroad. 
Alberta was not yet organized at that time as a separate Province, 
but the whole territory west of Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains 
was known as Northwest Territory. Mr. Neumann and Mr. 
Schoening came there from Poplar Point, Manitoba, where a 
Lutheran settlement had been established some years before, most 
of these Lutherans coming from Ontario and Quebec. When 
Messrs. Neumann and Schoening started for Alberta, there was 
as yet no railroad by which they could travel; so they crossed 
over into the States, traveled on the American railroad as far as 
the State of Washington, from there crossed over by means of 
pack horses into the Northwest Territory through Kootney Pass 
at the site of the present Waterton Lake National Park, south 
of Pincher Creek. They were almost exhausted, having run short 
of provisions, when they happened upon the camp of old Kootney 
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Brown, a well-known picturesque character and squawman of this 
region. Mrs. Brown, a squaw, gave them some flour and bear meat. 
From there they traveled northward towards McCleod and met 
a train of bull teams, three wagons and twelve oxen to the team, 
bringing hay for the mounted police from the great hay meadows 
south of Pincher Creek to McCleod. The police told them about 
this country, and so they decided to investigate. They built them- 
selves a shack of cottonwood poles, chinked and covered it with 
sod, and there began to farm and raise cattle, at first with a very 
modest beginning. In 1884 Mr. Schoening returned to Manitoba to 
get his wife, household goods, and some more farm implements. 
In the years that followed, other farmers gradually were added, 
some of them coming from Germany, others from Western Ne-. 
braska. This little group of Lutherans constituted the beginning 
of Lutheranism in this vast territory. Aside from a few isolated 
Lutherans that found their way into Western Canada, there was 
no further development so far as the Lutheran Church was con- 
cerned for nearly a decade. No Lutheran minister had as yet 
found his way into this part of the country, but soon there was 
to be a change. 

In 1889 a large colony of German-Austrians, partly Lutheran 
and partly Reformed and Baptist, had come to Canada from 
Galicia and had decided to establish new homes in this great 
Canadian West. A group of German-Russians also joined the 
colony upon their arrival in Winnipeg. The entire groups first 
settled in the Medicine Hat district, but soon found that they 
had selected their homes in the so-called dry belt. Crop failure 
followed crop failure, and the small means they had brought with 
them were soon consumed. They appealed to the government for 
new homesteads, and these were granted, but before moving again, 
they sent out two delegations to explore the country and select 
new sites for the colony. The first delegation consisted of five 
men, who left in the fall of 1890, went eastward into present 
Saskatchewan, and explored the country where now Newdorf is 
located. Upon their return, a second delegation was sent to the 
Edmonton district. Upon the return of this group, the colony 
decided to divide, some moving eastward to Newdorf and the 
others northward to Stony Plain in the Edmonton district. The 
railroad at that time was built only as far as Red Deer, and there 
they unloaded and began their trek northward. Because of the 
poor roads the progress of the journey was extremely slow. 
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In a letter of Mr. Jacob Ulmer, now living in the Peace River 
district and at that time a young man, this trip from Red Deer 
to Edmonton is described as follows: “The journey took about 
two weeks. One difficulty was to find drinking water along the 
road. There was some water in the sloughs, but not suitable for 
drinking. Then also our journey was endangered by forest fires 
which burned along the trail for considerable distances. But the 
Lord protected us, and no harm came to us. In one wagon even 
a child was born without interrupting in any way the progress 
of the journey. Nearly all of the wagons were covered with 
canvas. The men drove the teams, and in such families where 
there was only one man but two wagons the woman drove the 
second wagon. The boys and girls drove the cattle. In the evening, 
tents were pitched, and some slept in the tents, while others slept 
in the wagons. All of the immigrants were in a hopeful and 
jovial mood. At evening all gathered around large camp fires, 
told stories, and made plans for their new homes, and there were 
no signs of worries or even cares about the uncertain future before 
them. The journey during the day was hard and tiring, and every- 
body slept well at night, and when the sun rose in the morning, 
there was already a cheerful commotion in the camp preparing 
the early meal. When all had eaten and the oxen were fed, the 
journey was resumed.” 

The Saskatchewan River at Edmonton was crossed on a ferry 
which was operated where the high level bridge has now been built. 
After crossing the river, the party camped for several days near 
the little settlement of what is now Edmonton, and from here a 
number of exploratory excursions were made in the surrounding 
country to find the most suitable location for re-establishing the 
colony. After thelsurrounding country had thus been thoroughly 
explored, the group again broke up into several parties. The 
German-Russians recrossed the river and settled in the Leduc 
district, about twenty miles south of Edmonton, where a number 
of their countrymen had already settled. The Reformed element 
in the caravan décided to locate at Beaver Hill, and the Lutheran 
Austrians decided in favor of Stony Plain, about twenty miles west 
of Edmonton. Upon arrival at their new location, they imme- 
diately cleared some ground and put in their first crop. The yield 
of this first sowing was enormous despite the fact that the sowing 
had been late and that the land had been poorly cultivated. After 
the first sowing the colonists began to build their homes. No one 
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had any money left, and without any exception, therefore, all 
houses were built of logs and covered with sod. 

While still residing in the Medicine Hat district, a Lutheran 
pastor by the name of Pempeit, a member of the General Council, 
had served them. He was not with the colonists when they decided 
to move northward, but had gone east. Upon his return, however, 
he followed them and arrived at Stony Plain in late summer of the 
same year. He lived with one of the members and served them 
as their pastor and also opened a school. In the spring of 1892 
a large number of immigrants increased the size of the colony 
considerably. Some of these came from Austria, others from 
Russia, and still others from Ontario. The German-Russians, who 
were largely from Volhynia and the Northern Caucasus region, 
settled in the district now known as Rosenthal. The immigrants 
from Ontario settled at Spruce Grove, about fifteen miles west of 
Edmonton. In the same year the first church and the first par- 
sonage were built. This was located near Spruce Grove on the 
homestead of Pastor Pempeit. 

In the summer of 1893 strife arose within the new congrega- 
tion about some gossip concerning the pastor. The matter was not 
serious, but the gossip grew worse by repetition and took on a 
more serious character. The young, inexperienced pastor was 
aroused, probably became alarmed, and not having any brother 
minister whom he might consult within a radius of hundreds of 
miles, he was led to act rashly and unwisely. Without following 
the Scriptural method of dealing with the people according to 
Matt. 18, he, without much ado, excommunicated a large number 
of the members whom he considered of having been guilty of ma- 
licious slander. Later an investigation was made by Pastor Ruccius 
of the same Synod, at that time living in Winnipeg. He saw fit 
to side with Pastor Pempeit and confirmed the action taken. As 
a result, the break became a permanent one. The group that had 
been excommunicated now found themselves in the most trying 
situation. They had no pastor, no church, and no spiritual guidance 
whatever. They were hundreds or even thousands of miles away 
from any other Lutheran pastor. They were thoroughly ignorant 
of church conditions and church organizations in America and 
knew nothing of different synods in this country. They had brought 
with them their hymnals, Bibles, and some sermon books, and so 
continued to meet on Sundays in the homes, where they held 
reading services. They realized, however, that this could not con- 
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tinue indefinitely, but where were they to go for advice? Where 
could they get in touch with a Lutheran pastor? It so happened 
that at that time a man by the name of Strassburger found his 
way into the colony. This man had come there from the States, 
in fact, he had been a janitor at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
for a while. This man, of course, knew something about the synods 
in America and especially the Missouri Synod. He might have 
been a real help to the people in their trouble, but instead he tried 
to use the opportunity to his own advantage. He represented 
himself as having been a sort of assistant to Dr. Pieper, president 
of the great Lutheran Seminary in St. Louis, and offered his services 
as a pastor. Not knowing him or anything about the Lutheran 
Church, the people accepted him, but soon found that he was an 
impostor and not a pastor. And their experiences were so dis- 
appointing that they were determined that never again would they 
consider a pastor of the Missouri Synod. Some time after this 
experience they heard of another Lutheran pastor who was a 
member of the General Synod. They wrote to him, but were 
not successful in persuading him to serve them. 

About this time one of the Lutheran girls from the Stony 
Plain colony was working as a maid in Edmonton. While there, 
she had become acquainted with a young man, a Lutheran from 
one of our congregations in Ontario. She told him about the 
trouble of the colony in Stony Plain and that they were anxious 
to secure the services of a reliable Lutheran pastor, but knew 
not where to go. He offered to secure advice from his home 
pastor in Ontario, the Rev. Lansky — well known in our Church 
in Eastern Canada, who forwarded the letter of this young man 
to Dr. Pfotenhauer, who was at that time President of the Minne- 
sota, Dakota, and Montana District. President Pfotenhauer in 
turn sent the letter to the Rev. F. H. Eggers, still living and pastor 
of a very large congregation in Watertown, Wisconsin, but at that 
time a missionary in Helena, Montana, with instruction to go up’ 
into Alberta and visit the colony at Stony Plain. Pastor Eggers 
made the trip to Stony Plain early in 1894, investigated the trouble, 
and found that the excommunication was not Scriptural. He tried 
to discuss the matter with Pastor Pempeit, but was unable to do so, 
in fact, he had the door closed in his face. Pastor Eggers now felt 
justified to minister to these people. They were, of course, very 
glad that a Lutheran minister had come into their colony, but 
when they heard that he was of the Missouri Synod, their old 
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Suspicion was again aroused, but Pastor Eggers proved himself a 
real pastor and a real missionary and gradually won their complete 
confidence. He returned to his own charge in Montana and te- 
ported to his President, F. Pfotenhauer, recommending that a 
candidate be placed in this field. The Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Montana District met that same summer and decided to send a 
candidate into that field. The call was extended to Candidate 
E. Eberhardt, who had graduated that spring from Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis. 

Among the men that signed the call extended to Eberhardt were 
the Rev. Fr. Sievers and Dr. Theodore Buenger, who passed away 
only a few months ago. Rev. Eberhardt decided to accept the call 
though many well-meaning friends tried to dissuade him. When 
he prepared to ship his books to his new field, the freight agent 
was unable to find Edmonton among the listed freight agencies, 
and staring at the young preacher said: “Man, you are going out 
of the world.” But Rev. Eberhardt went. By that time the railroad 
had been extended to Strathcone, and from there he continued by 
stage. During the first winter he made his home with the family 
of Mr. Jacob Ulmer, while the services were held in the house 
of an older son, Mr. Ludwig Ulmer. In the same fall the people 
began to erect a new building to serve as a place of worship and 
as a parsonage for the young pastcr. It was built of logs. Its 
size was 42 x 28 feet. Part of the building was partitioned off 
to serve as church and school, while the remaining portion was 
divided into two rooms to be used as the parsonage. The lumber 
that was used for windows, doors, and the floor were sawn by 
hand. The whole building cost one hundred dollars in cash money, 
and it served as parsonage and church for eleven years. 

The call extended to Rev. Eberhardt provided that he was to 
serve besides the congregation at Stony Plain also a number of 
other communities where Lutherans had settled. The rumor of 
Pastor Eberhardt’s activities in Stony Plain soon became known 
in other parts of Alberta and elsewhere, and other Lutherans de- 
sired his services. Thus he started missions in Edmonton, Strath- 
cone, Wetaskiwin, Calgary, Pincher Creek, Mill Creek, and Van- 
couver. Of all these places Pincher Creek seemed to be the most 
promising, and for a time Pastor Eberhardt was in doubt as to 
whether to make his headquarters there or to continue in Stony 
Plain. 

In 1895 young Pastor Eberhardt returned to the States to get 
a helpmeet for himself. His young bride was the daughter of 
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Mr. Beiderwieden of St. Louis. Mrs. Eberhardt left a beautiful and 
comfortable home in St.Louis to follow her husband to this re- 
mote frontier in far-off Western Canada.. She proved herself a 
model pastor’s wife and a wonderful mother. It was her heroic 
and truly missionary spirit that made it possible for her husband 
to hold out on his posts as he did, and when the early history of 
our church work in. Western Canada is told, her contribution 
deserves full recognition. .When she arrived in Edmonton, with 
her husband in 1895, they had to travel the distance from Ed- 
monton to Stony Plain by horse-and buggy. People spoke of a road 
between Edmonton and Stony Plain, but it was a mere trail. While 
on their journey to their new home, they were overtaken by a heavy 
rain. There were no people living along the road where they might 
have stopped in for the night, and so they had to spend their very 
first night under the open sky and were wet to the skin until 
daylight broke and then could continue their journey over almost 
impassable roads. . 

' For eleven years Mrs. Eberhard: lived in that modest log cabin 
of two rooms. In winter the water frequently froze. close to the 
stove, and it was difficult at times to keep warm even with a fire 
in the stove. Since her husband served a great many places, he 
was away from home for days and sometimes for weeks. There 
were no telephones at that time. There was no bridge over the 
Saskatchewan, and thus for days and weeks at a time she was left 
alone in this wilderness to raise her family. Mrs. Eberhardt was 
not only a wonderful pastor’s wife, a model mother, but she was 
also noted for her hospitality. Many of the young Canadian min- 
isters found an open hearth in her home for days and sometimes 
for weeks at a time. Mrs. Eberhardt died in the spring of 1924. 
In recognition of the great service that she rendered to the Church 
in Western Canada, the Pastors’ Conference of the Alberta and 
British Columbia District erected a bronze tablet to her memory 
in the chapel of the Concordia College in Edmonton. This is 
probably the only bronze tablet erected to any pastor’s wife within 
our Church. 

As time went on, other young candidates followed Pastor 
Eberhardt into the service of the Church in Western Canada, and 
in the years that followed the work expanded into all parts of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. The first 
period of the work in our Church in Western Canada came to 


an end with the First World War in 1914. The work during this 
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period might be characterized as winning the frontier and planting 
the Church in this new country as it was opened for settlement. 
The work of the missionary. during this petiod, may be described 
as extensive rather than intensive in character. It consisted largely 
in following the immigrants into the various homesteading districts, 
locating Lutheran settlements, organizing them into preaching sta- 
tions or congregations, and serving them as well as that was possible 
under existing circumstances. The missionary suffered many hard- 
ships and privations during this period. Distances were enormous, 
traveling conditions extremely primitive, settlements were few and 
far between, community units very small, and the population greatly 
diversified, representing not only every stage of culture in civiliza- 
tion, but also nearly every race and nationality of the human family. 
These adverse conditions were offset by an exhilarated enthusiasm 
and optimism and by a spirit of mutual helpfulness which is so 
characteristic of a new frontier country. 

The second phase in the history of our Church in Canada 
begins with the Great War. Canada, being a part of the British 
Empire, was in the world conflict from the very beginning. This 
was a calamity for Canada. A new country like the Dominion, 
with her limited resources. in manpower and finances, needed all 
her energy for her own development. With the outbreak of the 
War in Europe, all resources were diverted into channels of de- 
struction. Immigration came to an abrupt standstill, railway 
building ceased, bridges and roads so necessary could not be built, 
and business suffered a tremendous slump. Nearly all the larger 
cities had experienced a great boom in real estate just prior to 
this time, and thousands of people’s savings of every class had 
gone into city property. With the coming of the War, the bottom 
fell out, and the hard-earned savings of thousands upon thousands 
were wiped out. Unemployment followed, and people were forced 
to leave the cities, and many even left the country to find employ- 
ment in the United States. All of this had a most disastrous 
effect upon our city churches. Congregations and preaching sta- 
tions had been founded with much labor. City property had been 
secured at high prices, and churches had been erected largely with 
borrowed money, and now within a few weeks and months these 
congregations were all but wiped out. One by one the members 
were forced to leave the cities, and much that had been built was 
destroyed. The British Empire was at war with Germany. Every- 
thing German was unpopular, to say the least. For a German 
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church to reach out and try to do mission work among English 
speaking Canadians under such conditions was impossible. Many 
of the missionaries became discouraged and accepted calls to the 
States. Large areas were left to be served by one or a few men. 
Under these circumstances further expansion was out of the ques- 
tion, and for the time being the energies of the Church had to be 
directed into new channels, and hence this second period became 
from sheer necessity a period of reorganization and consolidation. 
To economize, smaller parishes were united into one. Greater 
efforts were put forth to develop a Canadian Lutheran conscious- 
ness. Joint conferences of pastors and lay representatives were 
held. Gradually the scattered churches were organized into two 
Canadian Districts, the Alberta and British Columbia District in 
1921 and the Manitoba-Saskatchewan District in 1922. 

During the War all the existing parochial schools had been 
closed. This forced the young Church to study the problem of 
education; Saturday schools, summer schools, and Sunday schools 
received greater attention and especially a greater development. 
The constant trek of Canadian missionaries back to the States 
raised the problem of an indigenous ministry. To train Canadian 
sons for a Canadian Church became more and more imperative, 
and this need lead to the founding of the first Canadian college, 
Concordia College at Edmonton, which was opened on October 
S192 15 

The beginning of the third period may be placed at about 1921. 
In the first place, this marks the opening of the first Canadian 
college and the organization of the first Western Canadian District 
of our Church. The War had brought about great changes in 
Western Canada. The pre-War Canada never fully returned. 
The country was impoverished, and the rehabilitation of the soldiers 
received for a while all the energies of the government. Canada 
again opened her doors to European immigration, but the new 
wave of immigrants was weak when compared with what it had 
been before 1914. The process of Canadianizing the sons and 
daughters of the early European immigrants had been hastened 
during the abnormal world conditions. Other changes either in 
the nation or in the Church necessitated a radical change in the 
missionary policy. Until then, nearly all the work of the Church 
had been done in the German language. The program of the 
missionary was to find German Lutheran settlements and to min- 
ister to them. It was chiefly a “diaspora” work, that is, the 
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gathering in of the scattered Lutherans and to organize them into 
congregations. After the War, work in the language of the land 
became a necessity, and from about that time dates the beginning 
of English work in Western Canada, which has experienced a rapid 
development when compared with the history of our Church in 
the United States. 

The Canadian mission activity of our Church has often been 
subjected to severe criticism because, as it was claimed, it was too 
costly for the results obtained. But there are several reasons for 
this which dare not be overlooked. The one is the size of the 
country and the distances involved. The settlements were few and 
far between. This meant that the number of msisionaries required 
to do the work was altogether out of proportion to the number 
of souls that they were able to serve, and besides the living and 
traveling expenses in the new country were high. In the second 
place, the men that were sent into this new country were all 
without exception candidates for the ministry, men who had just 
graduated from the Seminary without any appreciable experience 
in church work, who went as strangers into a strange land, there 
to plant a new Church. And in the third place, the fact must not 
be overlooked that the Lutheran Church in Western Canada was 
divided into a number of competing synods, all trying to establish 
themselves in the same small localities. Had our Church been 
fully alive as to what was happening in that great northland at the 
time when the first great Canadian transcontinental railroad was 
completed in 1885 and had at that time placed an experienced man 
in the great strategic centers of that country, first at Montreal, 
the port of entry, another at Winnipeg and at such places as 
Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, and other points as they 
increased in their importance, much could have been done to direct 
the incoming Lutheran immigrants into larger settlements and 
thus to build communities large enough to support and maintain 
their own churches and schools. Unwarranted duplication of 
mission activities could have been avoided, and much money and 
labor might have been saved. Had that been done and had there 
been more of a vision for the future possibilities of Western 
Canada and had there been a greater willingness to spend more 
money, at that time, the Lutheran Church today would be more 
nearly self-supporting in Western Canada and more nearly able 
to carry on its work without the continued assistance of the Mother 


Church in the United States. 
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Accessions 

Besides the many periodicals which find their way into our 
Archives, we list the following recent accessions: 

“Chicago und sein Deutschtum,” from Mrs. Minna Kempa, 
New York, N. Y. 

Five letters of Dr. Walther, one of O.Fuerbringer, one of 
A. Craemer, from Dr. Raymond Surburg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jubelklaenge zu Walthers Doktor-Promotion, from the Rev. 
Louis J. Schwartzkopf, Chicago, IIl. 

Histories: Emmaus, South Bend, Ind.; The Golden Jubilee of 
St. Paul, Fort Worth, Texas; St. Paul, Potter, Nebr. 

C. H. Little, Lutheran Confessional Theology; Lutheran An- 
nual, Kalender, from Concordia Publishing House. 

Twenty-eighth Convention of the Walther League, Evansville, 
Ind., 1920, from Dr. W. G. Polack. 

"Jubilaeumsbuechlein der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Canada, 1861 
bis 1911,” from Lutheran Book Room, Berlin, Ont. 

The Subject Union Catalog, “Americana Germanica,’ from 
Felix Reichmann, Librarian, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Philadelphia. 

In grateful acknowledgment, 

Dec. 10, 1943 Kart KretzMANn, Curator 
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missionary, XV, 80 

Burg, Frank, resigns from Board of 
Directors of C. H.I., XV, 33 

Burgdorf, Paul H., article by, 

DEVE of, 

Burgdorf, Paul H., translation of 
Winter’s Account of the 
Stephanite Emigration, XIII 58 ff. 

Burger, J. G., biographical notes on, 
XIII, 72 

Buuck, in Ohio, XIV, 39 ff. 

Buuck, Aug., pastor in Ohio, 

XIV, 58 

Bylas, Arizona, mission in, XV, 78 

By-Laws of Concordia Historical 
Institute, XIV, 95 


Canada, Western, Beginnings of 
Lutheranism in, XVI, 109 

Calgary, Canada, Lutherans in, 
xv Pll Onis 

Canon City, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XV, 124 

Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio, 
opinion of Norwegians on, 
XV, 66 ff. 

Cat Springs, Texas, Wends in, 
XV, 42 
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Cecil, Paulding County, Ohio, 
St. John’s Congregation, 
XIV, 51 
Centerville (Williams County), 
Ohio, Lutherans in, XIII, 74 
Chapter of C. H. I. organized 
among Slovaks, XV, 3 ff. 
Chapters of C. H.1., By-Laws on, 
XIV, 95 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, Lutherans in, 


Chicago, Ill., Holy Cross Congrega- 
tion, picture of, XIII, 16 

Cholera epidemic in Ohio, 1854, 
XIII, 76 

Christmas custom in the Schaller 
family, St. Louis, Mo., XVI, 91 

Civil War, influence on Wends in 
Texas, XV, 119 

Colorado District organized, 

XIV, 16 

Colorado, Lutherans in, XIV, 92 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, notes on, from time of 
Dr. Pfotenhauer, XIII, 5 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, reminiscences of O. F. Hatt- 
staedt, XIV, 34 ff. 

Concordia College, Edmonton, 
Canada, XVI, 118 

Concordia Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 14 

Concordia Historical Institute, fif- 
teenth anniversary meeting of, 
XV, 65 and 98; _ resolutions 
adopted at the Triennial meeting 
of, at Fort Wayne, Ind., XIV, 
94; St. Louis Chapter organized, 
XV, 100; meeting of Oct. 15, 
1943, XVI, 99 ff. 

Concordia Seminary, reminiscence 
on, 1881—1884, dates of the 
erection of the various buildings, 
XIV, 8 ff. 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
faculty custom of reading manu- 
scripts sent in for publication, 
XVI, 90; notes on, XV, 112 ff.; 
notes on, from the student days 
of Dr. Pfotenhauer, XIII, 5; 
opinion on, by Norwegians, XV, 
66f.; reminiscences of, XIII, 
97 ff.; support of an “English 
student’ at, by Immanuel Con- 
gregation, Rader, Mo., XIII, 123 

Congregationalist churches in Den- 
ver, Colorado, XVI, 59 f. 

Constitution, Synodical, translation 
of the first, XVI, 1 f. 

Convoy, Ohio, St. John’s Congre- 
gation, XIII, 72 
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Cook, Rev. Walter, on English Lu- 
theran Church Activities in the 
Ozarks, XIV, 58 ff. 

Cordova, Alaska, Lutherans in, 
XU, 107 

Coyle, J. P., ae in Denver, 
Colo., XVI, 59 ff 

Craemer, Rev., investigating im- 
perious actions of Rev. F. Winkler 
of St. Matthew’s, Detroit, Mich., 
XVI, 81 

Croll, Melvin, missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 81 

Cronenwett, G., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 27 

Crull, oe at Fort Wayne, 

XIV 

Dallmann, Wm., sermon on God in 
History, XV, 101 ff. 

Dammann, L., pastor in Hanover, 
Ohio, XIII, 89 

Damascus Township, Henry County, 
Ohio, XIV, 28 : 

Danbury, Ohio, St. Paul Congrega- 
tion, XV, 22 

Davis, Winnie (daughter of Jeffer- 
son Davis), XV, 63 

Dede, Albert, pastor in Ohio, XV, 6. 

Defiance, Ohio, missionary Detzer in, 
XIII, 69; St. Paul’s Congrega- 
tion, XV, 23 

Deindoerfer, John, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 85 

Delta, Ohio, Trinity Congregation, 
XIV, 123 

Denver, Colorado, First German 
Congregation, XV, 30 

Denver, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XIV, 15 ff. 

Denver, Soeareny Lutherans in, 
XV, 

Deshler, Ohio, Immanuel Congrega- 
tion, XV, 22 

Deshler, Ohio, Peace Congregation, 
XIV Ly, 

Deshler, Ohio, St. John’s Congrega- 
tion, XV, 22 

Detzer, Adam, pastor in North- 
western Ohio, XIII, 65 ; 

De Walt, Kenneth, pastor in Ohio, 
XV, ? 

Dicke, Philip, pastor in Wisconsin, 


Diederich, Prof. H. W., 
Wayne. XIV, 34 ff. 

Diemer, H., accepts call to Pomeroy, 
Ohio, XIII, 91 

Diemer, H., called from Indiana to 
Ohio, XIII, 88 ' 

Disbro, Henry, pastor in Ohio, 
XVI, 23 


at Fort 


Doermann, H., biographical notes 
on, XV, 113 

Dorn, O. A., elected to Board of 
Directors of C. H.1., XV, 33 

Dornseif, L. W., pastor in Denver, 
XV, 30; pastor in Ohio, XV, 6 

Droege, F. W., Pastor in Ohio, XIV, 
56; pastor in Virginia, XIII, 94 

Duemling, Prof., at Fort Wayne, 
XIV, 34 ff. 

Durango, Colorado, St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation, XIV, 108 


East Fork, Arizona, mission in, 
XV, 

Eberhardt, E., pastor in Canada, 
XVI, 115 ff. 

Eckhardt, Theo. W., elected treas- 
urer of C. HH. I., XV, 33 

Eckhoff, E. E., pastor in Ohio, 
XV Z2 

Edgerton, Ohio, Grace Congregation, 

Edgerton, Ohio, St. John’s Congre- 
gation organized, XIII, 78 

Edgerton, Ohio, Zion Congregation, 
XIV, 114 

Edmonton, Canada, Concordia 
College, XVI, 118 

Edon, Ohio, St. Peter’s Congregation 
organized, XIII, 78 

Edon, Ohio, St. Peter’s Congrega- 
tion, XV, 

Efman, Henry, pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 

Eggers, A., pastor in Canada, in 
Ohio, XIV, 126; XVI, 114 

Elmore, Ottawa County, Ohio, 
Trinity Congregation, XIV, 27 

Ellerman, Edward A., biographical 
notes on, XV, 98 

Emanuel Congregation, Hamburg, 
Minn., calls F. Pfotenhauer as 
pastor, XIII, 12 

Emanuel Congregation, Napoleon, 
Ohio, XV, 22; organized, 
XIII, 89 

Emanuel Congregation, Ney, Ohio, 
organized, XIII, 

Emigration from Germany, reasons 
for, XV, 47 

Emigration, Stephanite, Winter’s 
Account of, XIII, 58 ff. 

Emmaus Congregation, Wauseon, 
Ohio, XIV, 122 

English Lutheran Church Activities 
in the Ozarks, XIII, 61 ff.; 
XIV, 58 ff. 

English Lutherans in the Missouri 
Ozarks, XIII, 119 ff. 
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Episcopal Government among the 
Wends, XV, 121 ; 

Erlangen, Germany, description of, 
XVI, 41 

Erlanger Edition of Luther’s Works, 
information on, XVI, 41 

Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt, 
beginnings of, XIV, 85 

Evers, H., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 57 

Ewh, Eugene, biographical notes on, 
XV, 114 


Fackler, J. P., pastor in Ohio, 
XVie 1 

Fairbanks, Alaska, Lutherans in, 
XIII, 106 ff. 

Fedor, Texas, Lutherans in, 

XVI, 54 : 

Fehner, Walter, pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 19 

Fellwock, John Frederick, on Be- 
ginnings of Lutheranism in 
Wisconsin, XV, 91 ff. 

Fellwock, P. B., translation of 
J. F. Fellwock’s memoirs of the 
Beginnings of Lutheranism in 
Wisconsin, XV, 91 ff. 

Fick, C., pastor in Illinois, and rela- 
tions with Wends in Texas, 

XVI, 21 ff. 

Fick, H., pastor of Trinity Congre- 
gation, Detroit, Mich., XVI, 83 

Fifteenth anniversary meeting of 
GOH. I. XV;98 ’ 

First German Congregation, Denver, 
Colorado, XV, 30 

First St. John’s Congregation, 
Jackson County, Indiana, XV, 56 

Fischer, Gustave, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 76 

Fischer, W. L., pastor in Elkhart, 
Indiana, and in Ohio, XIII, 91 

Fleischmann, P. H., XIV, 81 ff. 

* Florida, Ohio, St. Peter’s Congrega- 
tion organized, XIII, 88 

Fort Wayne Chapter of C.H.L., 
meeting of, XV, 35; Chapter or- 
ganized, XV, 1 ff. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, resolutions 
adopted at the triennial meeting of 
the Concordia Historical Institute, 
XIV, 94 

Francke, Adolf Gustav, Gottlieb, 
near Dover, Lafayette County, 

Missouri, XVI, 67 

Franke, F. W., pastor in Canada, 
and in Ohio, XIII, 95 

Frese, J. C. L., pastor in Ohio, 
XII, 84 

Frieling, R. M., pastor in Alaska, 
XIU, 110 
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Frincke, H., biographical notes on, 
XV, 3 

Frincke, Henry, graduates from Con- 
cordia Seminary, XIV, 13; pastor 
in Colorado, and in Michigan, 
XV, 30 

Fryburg, Auglaize County, Ohio, 
Lutherans in, XIII, 73 

Fuerbringer, O., letter of Walther to, 
XIII, 117 

Fuerbringer, O., reminiscences of 
O. F. Hattstaedt on, XIV, 1 ff. 

Fulton County, Ohio, St. James’s 
Congregation builds new church, 
XIII, 87 


Gebauer, A. O., on New Zealand’s 
Challenge to Lutheranism, 

XVI, 99 ff. 

Gefeke, John, teacher in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Gehm, J., teacher in Ohio, XV, 7 

Geier, pastor in Wisconsin, XV, 92 

General Council in Canada, 

XVI, 113 

Gerfen, E. H., pastor in Ohio, 
OV ae 

Georg, W. E., in Alaska, XIII, 111 

Gerike, G. J. C., pastor in Hazen, 
North Dakota, XIII, 119; story 
of, about F. Pfotenhauer, 

XIII, 119 

German Methodists in Texas, 
XV, 42 

Gersmehl, Ronald, teacher in Ohio, 
XV, 18 

Geyer, pastor in Wisconsin, XV, 92 

Geyer, Carl L., pastor in Texas, 
XVI, 56 

Gierke, Wm., _pastor in Hannover, 
North Dakota, XIII, 119 

Giese, C. W., pastor in Ohio, 

RIV 127 

Glenwood Springs, Colorado, Lu- 
therans in, XV,-124 

God in History, sermon by 
Wm. Dallmann, XV, 102 ff. 

Goehlein, Lutheran in Colorado, 
XIV, 18 ff. 

Going, L. J. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 32 

Grace Congregation, Edgerton, Ohio, 
MVE? 

Graebner, Rev. J. H. P., of Fran- 
kentrost, Mich., investigating im- 
perious actions of Rev. F. Winkler 
of St. Matthew’s, Detroit, Mich., 
XVI, 81 

Graetz, P., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 27 

Grand Junction, Coloroda, Lu- 
therans in, XV, 124 
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Graul, Henry P., biographical notes 
on, XVI, 33 

Graul, Dr. K., XIV, 71, 76 - 

Greif, A. D., pastor in Texas, 
XVI, 54 

Griesse, David, biographical notes 
on, XV, 114 

Gronemeyer, H., pastor in Colorado, 
XIV, p. 93 

Gross, Carl, pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 126 

Gruber, G., pastor in Illinois and 
Ohio, XIII, 95 ~ 

Guenther, Carl, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 75 ff. 

Guenther, Edgar, on Lutheran Mis- 
sions in Apacheland, XV, 71 ff. 

Guenther, Prof. M., of St. Louis, 
Hattstaedt’s reminiscence of, 
XIV, 35 ff.; XIII, 5; reminis- 
cence on, XIII, 98 

Gurgel, teacher among the Apaches, 
XV, 76 


Haase, H., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 75 ff. 

Haesbaert, Rev. J., pastor in Balti- 
more, XIV, 39; succeeded by 
Wyneken, XVI, 71 

Haine, Eric La, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 80 

Halfway Creek, Wisconsin, Luther 
College, XV, 68 

Hamburg, Minn. (Emanuel Congre- 
gation), calls Rev. F. Pfotenhauer 
as pastor, XIII, 12 

Hamler, Ohio, Immanuel Congrega- 
tion, XIV, 116; St. Stephen’s 
Congregation, XV, 22 

Hannover, North Dakota, early Lu- 
therans in, XIII, 118 

Hanser, O., director at Fort Wayne, 
XIV, 34 ff. 

Hartmann, H. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Hartwig, Rev. Theo., missionary 
among Apaches, XV, 74 f.; 
biographical notes on, XV, 113 

Hattstaedt, Otto F., reminiscences of, 
XIV, 1 ff. 

Hattstaedt, Otto F., reminiscences of 
Concordia Seminary, XIV, 8 f. 

Hauser, Karol, Slovak pastor, 

XV, 85 

Haviland, Ohio, Lutherans in, 
XV, 19 

Hebestreit, O. G., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 123 

Heid, Paulus, pastor in Auglaize 
County, Ohio, XIII, 73 

Heine, missionary in New Zealand, 
XVI, 103 
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Henkel, Theo., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Henkel, Wm. F., pastor in Ohio, 
and death of, XV, 5 

Herrling, Walter G., begins museum 
in Fort Wayne, XV, 3 

Hertwig, Rev: F. A., article on 
Dr. Pfotenhauer, XIII, 1 ff. 

Herzberg, E. A. R., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 116 

Herzberger, F. W., graduates from 
Concordia Seminary, XIV, 13; 
biographical notes on, XV, 113 

Herzer, John E., pastor in Canada 
and in Alaska, XIII, 103 ff. 

Heyne, W., biographical notes on, 
XV, 112 

Hieber, J. M., accepts call to Wis- 
consin, XIII, 90 

Hilgendorf, J., pastor in Colorado, 
XIV, 92 ff. 

Hillmer, A. C., missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 79 

Hinderer, Clara, teacher among the 
Apaches, XV, 76 ff. 

Hirschmann, J. L., pastor in Denver, 
Colo., XV, 30 

History, God in, sermon by 
Wm. Dallmann, XV, 102 ff. 

Hjort, O. J., Norwegian graduate 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
XV, 69 

Hoemann, H. W., pastor in 
Colorado, XIV, 93 

Hoernicke, Gottlieb Hermann, 
pastor in Ohio, XIII 78 

Hoffnungsgemeinde, Henry County, 
Ohio, XIV, 29 

Hofmann, S., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 53 

Holgate, Ohio, St. John’s Congrega- 
tion organized, XIII, 87 

Holy Cross Congregation, Chicago, 
Ill., picture of church, XIII, 16 

Holy Cross Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 13, 15 

Holy Cross Congregation, Warda, 
Texas, XVI, 53 

Homedale Lutheran Mission, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 11 

Homiletisch-liturgisches Correspon- 
denzblatt, information on, 
XVI, 43 

Hope Congregation, Henry County, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

Horak, Karol, Slovak pastor, 
XV, 85 

Horsch, J. C., pastor in Michigan, 
in Ohio, XIV, 126 

Horst, Theodor, pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 27 

Horstmann, F. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 7 
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Hoyer, Rev. A., letter of quoted, 
Hoyer, A., in Baltimore, XIV, 76 
Huchthausen, Walther, on History 

of Lutheranism in Southern In- 
diana, XV, 46 ff. 

Huegli, J. A., pastor of Trinity 
Congregation, Detroit, Mich., 
XVI, 83 

Hueter, G., pastor in Ohio, 

XIV, 29; XV, 22 

Huge, H. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 123 

Hunziker, H., pastor in Williams 
County, Ohio, XIII, 90 


Immanuel Congregation, Deshler, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

Immanuel Congregation, Hamler, 
Ohio, XIV, 116 

Immanuel Congregation, Lima, 
Ohio, XIV, 126 

Immanuel Congregation, Ney, Ohio, 
XV AZZ 

Immanuel Congregation, Rader 
(near Conway), Missouri, 
minutes of, XIII, 120 ff. 

Immanuel Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XIV, 27 

Immanuel Congregation, Van Wert, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 95 

Immigration of Slovaks into 
America, XV; 83 ff. 

Index to C.H.1. Q., 
Volumes I—XII, XIII, 33 ff. 

Indiana, Southern, Lutheranism in, 
XV, 46 ff. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Zion Congre- 
gation calls pastor Friedrich 


Isensee, XV, 55 
Industry, Texas, Wends in, 
XV, 42 


Iowa Synod, begun by moving 
Loehe’s Pilgerhaus to Dubuque, 
Iowa, XVI, 76 

Isensee, Friedrich, pastor in Indiana, 
XV, 54 


Jackson County, Indiana, First 
St. John’s Congregation, XV, 56 
Jaebker, G. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 94 
Jebn, E., pastor in Ohio, XIII, 95; 
pastor in Kansas City, XIV, 14 
Jens, Rudolph, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 75 ff. 
Johansen, O. A., supports mission- 
aries in Alaska, XIII, 106 
Juengel, E., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 31 
Juneau, Alaska, Lutherans in, 
XII, 105 
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Jungck, F. J. Th., installs Fischer 
in Cape Girardeau County, Mo., 
XIII, 91; called to Ohio, 

XIII, 94 

Jungkuntz, H. G., pastor in Ohio, 

XV, 23 


Kaempflein, pastor in Ohio, XIV, 28 

Kaiser, G. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 22 

Kansas District, organized, XIV, 16 

Karrer, pastor in Ohio, XIV, 28 

Karrer, Johann’ Peter, pastor in 
Ohio, XIII, 82; XIII, 85 

Keasel, G., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 27 

Kell, A. P., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 81 

Keyl, E. G. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 94; reminiscences of O. F. 
Hattstaedt on, XIV, 1 ff.;  suc- 
ceeds Wyneken in Baltimore, 
XVI, 71 

Kiekhefer, Miss, teacher among the 
Apaches, XV, 76 ff. 

Kiess, F. A., pastor in South 
Dakota and in Ohio, XIV, 56 

Kilian, Gerhard, teacher in Texas, 
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Kilian, Johann, XV, 35 ff. 

Kimmel, J., pastor in Colorado. 
XIV, 93 

Kirchenlamitz, Germany, description 
of, XVI, 34 ff. 

Klausing, J. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 57 

Kleinegees, pastor in Ohio, XIV, 28 

Klindworth, pastor in Kansas, and 
in Ohio, XIV, 56 

Klindworth, P., pastor in Texas, 
XVI, 54 

Klingensmith, Elmer, pastor in 
Ohio, XV, 22 

Klinksick, T. G., pastor in Ohio, 
Vs, 22 

Knape, pastor in Defiance, Ohio, 
XIII, 75 

Knollmann, C. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XV. .22 

Knus, G. G., pastor in Kentucky, 
and in Colorado, XV, 59 

Knust, H. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 124 

Koch, Rev., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 74 ff. 

Koch, G. J. F., pastor at Elmore, 
Ohio, XIV, 27 

Koehler, pastor in Ohio, XIV, 28 

Koehneke, Paul F., letter to the 
Editor of the QUARTERLY, 
XII, 127 

Koenig, F. R., XIV, 37 
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Koenig, Henry, pastor in Ohio, 
XII, 75; leaves Missouri Synod, 

' XII, 77, 79 

Kogler, J., pastor in California, 
XIV, 103 

Koren, Ulrik Vilhelm, pastor in 
Little Iowa, XV, 68 

Kornbausch, Teacher, XIII, 127 

Kossmann, J. W. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 128 

Krafft, Pastor, called from Ohio to 
New York, XIII, 88 

Krafft, Adalbert, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 84 

Kramer, H., pastor in Ohio, and in 
Texas, XV, 24 

Kramer, J. G., teacher in Colorado, 
XIV, 93 

Kressin, Edwin, pastor in Ohio, 
DOVE 22, 

Krog, W. C., teacher in Toledo, 
Ohio, XIV, 50 

Krueckeberg, H. L., pastor in Ohio, 

Ne 12, 16 

Krueger, A. C., missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 78 

Kuchel, Elder, professor in Hannover, 
Germany, XIV, 74 

Kuehn, Herm., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 94 

Kuester, F., professor in Hannover, 
Germany, XIV, 74 

Kuesthardt, S., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 29 

Kunschick, R. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 96 

Kuntze, Dr., rules set forth by, on 
a sexton’s duties, XIII, 101 

Kuring, H., pastor in Alaska, 
XIII, 104 ff. 

Kurth, Homer, pastor in Alaska, 
XII, 114 

Kutz, teacher among the Apaches, 
XVi= 7): fh. 


Lange, Bernhardt, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 85 

Lange, Louis, biographical notes on, 
XV, 113 

Lange, Prof. R., professor at Fort 
Wayne, pastor in Ohio, XIII, 86; 
reminiscences of, XIII, 99 ff.; 
of St. Louis, Hattstaedt’s 
reminiscences of, XIV, 35 f. 

Lankenau, F. J., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV. 119 

Lankenau, Helen, teacher in Ohio, 
XV, 

Lansky, pastor in Canada, 
XVI 114 

Larsen, Lauritz, Norwegian pro- 
fessor in St. Louis, XV, 68 
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Larsen, Leland R., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 14 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, Lutherans 
in, XIV, 44 ff., 107 

Laucek, D. Z., Slovak pastor, 
XV, 85 

Leadville, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XV, 124 

Lee County, Texas, Wend settlement 
in, XV, 39 

Lehmberg, Chr., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 52 

Lehner, Joseph, pastor in Henry 
County, Ohio, XIII, 77 

Lehnigk, Gottfried, biographical 
notes on, XV, 123 

Leonard, pastor in Wisconsin, 
XV, 94 

Leubner, Ernst, teacher among the 
Wends, XVI, 24 ff. 

Lewis Settlement, Texas, Lutherans 
in, XVL 54 

Lewiston, Minnesota, F. Pfoten- 
hauer accepts call to, XIII, 12 

Liberty Center, Ohio, St. Paul’s 
Congregation, XV, 12 

Lieb, Rev., pastor in Texas, 

XV, 115 f. 

Lieb, J. George, pastor in Texas, 
XV, 45 

Lima, Ohio, Immanuel Congrega- 
tion, XIV, 126 

Lima, Ohio, Lutherans in, 

XIV, 126 

Lindemann, J. C. W., biography of, 
XIV, 66 ff. 

Lindemeyer, J. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 57 

Local Chapter of C. H.I., organized 
at Fort Wayne, XV, 1 ff. 

Lochner, Daniel, pastor in Ohio, 
and death of, XIV, 117 

Lochner, E. T., pastor in Ohio, and 
in Indiana, XV, 23 

Lochner, F. R., XIV, 38 

Loeber,.G. H. A., donates to C. H. I. 
the Journal of G. H. Loeber, 
XV, 32 

Loehe Missioners Outside of Mich- 
igan, corrections on, XIII, 127 

Loehe, relation to Missouri Synod 
after 1850, XVI, 74 

Loehe, Wilhelm, biographical notes 
on, XVI, 36 ff. 

Loehe, William, presents new doc- 
trine of the ministry in his 
Aphorismen ueber die neutesta- 
mentlichen Aemter und ihr Ver- 
haeltnis zur Gemeinde, XVI, 73 

Lorberg, Frederick, pastor in Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 10 
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Lothringer, F., pastor in Colorado, 
V, 26; XIV, 93 

Lower Cibecue, Arizona, Lutheran 
mission in, XV, ‘ 

Loessenhop, W., pastor in Colorado, 
XV, 63 

Luetke, Geo., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 7 

Luft, Theo., 
XIV. 125 

Lukas, W., biographical notes on, 
XV, 

Luszky, W., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 118 

Luther College, Halfway Creek, 
Wis.. XV, 68 

Luther, Keep of His Archives 
(C. F, W. Walther), XIII, 115 ff. 

Lutheran Church Activities in the 
Ozarks, XIII, 61 ff.; XIV, 58 

Lutheran Mission Society of the 
Synodical Conference organized, 
XV, 9 

Lutheran Missions in Apacheland, 
XV, 71 ff. 

Lutheranism, New Zealand, a Chal- 
lenge to, XVI, 99 ff. 

Lutheranism, beginnings of, in 
Wisconsin, XV, 91 ff. 

Lutheranism, beginnings of, in 
Western Canada, XVI, 109 ff. 

Luther’s Works, Erlanger Edition, 
information on, XVI, 42 


Maasel, George, article by, on Mis- 
souri Synod, work in North- 
western Ohio, XIII, 65 ff.; 

XIV, 26 ff. 

Maasel, George, pastor in South 
Dakota, and in Ohio, XV, 7 

Magrander, John, biographical 
notes on, XV, 114 

Manitoba, Canada, XVI, 116 

Mann, Edwin, biographical notes on, 
XV, 4 

Marckert, Ludwig, pastor in North 
Carolina, reports on conditions in 
Indiana, XV, 47 

Matanuska Valley, Alaska, Lu- 
therans in, XIII, 110 

Mayer, Mrs. E. A., picture of, 

Ill, 4 

Mayer, E. A., article by, on 
Dr. Pfotenhauer, XIII, 1 ff. 

Mayerhoff, Paul, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 74 ff. 

McClure, Ohio, XIV, 28 

Medicine Hat, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 113 

Meibohm, J. P., 
Ohio, XIII, 87 

Meier, A., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 


pastor in Ohio, 


teacher in Toledo, 
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Meier,’ Theo., pastor in Ohio, | 
XIV, 29 

Meinzen, W. C., pastor in Indiana 
and in Ohio, XIV, 51 

Meissner, Rev., pastor in Indiana, 
XV, 56 ff. 

Memorial Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 10 

Mercer County, Ohio, St. Paul 
Congregation, XIII, 72 

Messerli, H. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Meyer, Adolf, pastor in Rader, 
Missouri, XIII, 124 

Meyer, Fred, pastor in Colorado, 
XV, 

Meyer, Geo. J., pastor in Ohio, 


Meyer, de Tels pastor in South 
America, and in Ohio, XIV, 119 

Meyer, Rud. H. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 116 

Meyer, Walter E., pastor in Indiana, 
and in Ohio, XV, 24 

Micatek, John, Slovak pastor, 

V, 85 


Mill Creek, Canada, Lutherans in, 
MVE LS 
Miller, Chas. A. A. J., letter to the 


Editor of the QUARTERLY, 
XII, 127 

Miller, H. J., pastor in Colorado, 
XIV, 93 

Miller, R., pastor in Ohio, XV, 12 

Ministry, doctrine of, presented by 
Wm. Loehe, XVI, 73 

Minneapolis, Minn., Slovaks in, 
XV, 84 ff. 

Mission, Lutheran, in Apacheland, 
XV, 71 ff. 

Mission Society of the Synodical 
Conference organized, XV, 9 

Mission work in New Zealand, 
XVI, 103 ff. 

Mission work in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Country, XIV, 43 ff. 

Missouri, English Lutherans in the 
Ozarks, XIII, 119 ff. 

Missouri Synod in Northwestern 
Ohio, XIV, 26 

Missouri Synod, relation of, 
Loehe after 1850, XVI, 74 

Missourisches Gesangbuch, used by 
Loehe and Ohio Synods, 
XIII, 82 

Mittermaier, Theo., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 

Moedinger, Rev. C. G., XIV, 38 

Moeller, Alfred, pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 24 

Monroe Township, Henry County, 
St. Paul’s Congregation, XIV, 29 
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Montpelier, Ohio, St. John’s. 
Congregation, XV, 23 

peer ree short account of, 
XV, 

Hee tan ‘aan enes in Arizona, 

Moser, E. R., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 22 

Mueller, F. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Mueller, F. W. G., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 

Mueller, Henry J., pastor in 
Colorado, XIV, 

Mueller, Dr. J. T., memorial 
address by, XIII, 25 

Mueller, Paul A. J., pastor in Ohio, 
missionary in India, XV, 16 


Nanticoke, Penn., Slovaks in, 
XV, 84 ff. 

Napoleon, Ohio, Emanuel Congre- 
gation, XV, 22; 13, 89 

Napoleon, Ohio, St. Paul’s Congre- 
gation, XIV, 115; XIII, 78 

Napoleon Township, Ohio, 
St. Paul’s Congregation, XV, 22 

Nau, P. G., pastor in Oklahoma, 
and in Ohio, XIV, 123 

Neitzel, E., pastor in Ohio, XV, 17 

Negro Mission work in Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 16 

Neumann, Gustav, Lutheran in 
Canada, XVI. 110 

New Hanover, Henry Country, 
Ohio, Zion Congregation, 
XII, 77 

New. Start Congregation, Fayette 
Country, Texas, XVI, 

New Ulm, Texas,. Wends in, 
XV, 41 

New Zealand, a Challenge to 
Lutheranism, XVI, 99 ff 

Newdorf, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
SVE ATT 

Ney, Ohio, Emanuel Congregation 
organized, XIII, 78 

Ney, Ohio, Immanuel Congregation, 
XV, 22 

Nickel, E., teacher in Ohio, XV, 9 

Nieman, A., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 78 

Nitz, F., in Alaska, XIII, 111 

Nitz, H. C., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 76 ff., 81 

Noack, C., biographical notes on, 
XV, Zz 

Nolte, Evald, teacher in Ohio, 
XV. 13 

Nordsiek, Wm., leaves Ohio Synod 
for Missouri, and pastor in 
Indianapolis, XV, 8 
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Norwegians, relation of C. F. W. 
Walther to, XV, 65 ff. 

Northwestern Ohio, Missouri Synod 
in, XIII, 65 

Novomesky, L., Slovak pastor, 
XV, 85 

Nuetzel, J. G. Friedrich, pastor in 
Van Wert County, Ohio, 
XIII, 72 


Oberlin, Jean Frederic, biographical 
notes on, XIV, 2 f. 

Oesch, Jos., pastor in Colorado, 
XIV, 93 

Oestermeyer, F. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 

Ohio, Missouri Synod in North- 
western, XIV, 26 

Ohio Synod, Burger, Ernst, Sihler 
et al. leave Ohio Synod, XIII, 72 

Ohio Synod, closes its Teachers’ 
College at Woodville, Ohio, 
XV, 8 

Okolona, Ohio, Bethlehem Congre- 
gation, XV, 22 

Oldenburg, B. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Old Salem Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

Old San Carlos; Arizona, mission 
1 av, 

Old Trinity Congregation, St. Louis, 
builds new church, 1865, 
XVI, 86 

Orbach, C. L., Slovak pastor, 
XV, 85 

Osterhus, H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 124 

Otte, Rev. H. C. F., and Rev. G. T.., 
pastors of Trinity Congregation, 
Detroit, Mich., XVI, 

Otteson, Rev. J. A., letter of 
Walther to, XIII, 115 ff. 

Ottesen, J. A., relation of, to Mis- 
souri Synod, XV, 66 ff. 

Otto, R., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 

Ozarks, English Lutheran Church 
Activities in, XIII, 61 ff.; 
XIV, 58 ff. 


Pallmer, John, pastor in Missouri, 
and in Texas, XVI, 

Palm, L. M., teacher in Ohio, 
Via 

Pankow, teacher and pastor in 
Wisconsin, XV, 95 

Parochial Schools in Northwestern 
Ohio, XIV, 26 

Pasche, W. O., pastor in Ohio, 
XV. 14 

Passavant, Rev., letter of Kilian to, 
Vee 17 i 
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Paul, E., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 54 

Peace Congregation, Deshler, Ohio, 
XIV, 117 

Peace River, Canada, XVI, 112 

Pempeit, pastor in Canada, 
XVI, 113 

Peridot, Arizona, Lutheran Mission 
in, XV, 76 ff. 

Pestalozzi, Heinrich, biography by 
Lindemann, XIV, 86 

Pettisville, Ohio, St. Paul’s 
Congregation, XV, 22 

Pfotenhauer, Dr. Ad., picture of, 
XIII, 4 

Pfotenhauer, Dr. Friedrich, 
biography of, XIII, 1 ff.; 
reminiscences of, XIII, 117 ff. 

Pfotenhauer, Mrs., picture of, 
XIII, 4 

Pieper, Prof., of St. Louis, Hatt- 
staedt’s reminiscences of, XIV, 35 

Pieper, F., reminiscences of, 
XIII, 98 ff. 

Pilgerhaus, plans for, in Saginaw, 
Mich., XVI, 75 

Pincher Creek, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 115 

Pleasant Hill, Texas, Lutherans in, 

Plehn, H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 123 

Plehn, J. P., teacher in Toledo, 
XIII, 87; teacher in Ohio, 
XV 7 

Plocker, J., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 74 ff. 

Pohlmann, F. W., pastor in Indiana, 
XV, 56 ff. 

Polack, W. G., acting curator of 
CrHs Ly. Sven 

Poplar Point, Manitoba, Canada, 
Lutherans in, XVI, 110 

Prayer meetings among the Wends 
of Texas, XV, 44 : 

Predestination controversy of Mis- 
souri and Ohio, Hattstaedt on, 
XIV, 10 ff. 

Proft, A., pastor in Texas, 


XVI, 54 
Prussian Union, information on, 
XIV, 73; XVI, 46 


Pueblo, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
Ven, 


Querl, H. W., pastor in Ohio, 
ING Wiis sail 

Querl, J. W., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 87 


Rabe, John, among the Wends in 
Texas, XV, 43 

Rader, Irenius E., pastor in Rader, 
Missouri, XIII, 120 


Rader, Missouri, Immanuel Congre- 
gation, minutes of, XIII, 120 ff. 

Radio Station KFQD, Anchorage, 
Alaska, broadcasts Lutheran 
services, XIII, 109 

Radloff, P. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 23 

Rathjens, Geo., assists Lutheran 
pastor in Fairbanks, Alaska, 

XIII, 106 ff. 

Rauh, Henry, biographical notes on, 
XV, 113; XIV, 13 ff.; on mis- 
sion work in the Rocky Mountain 
Country, XIV, 43 ff.; pastor in 
Colorado, XIV, 93 

Rausch, L. J., pastor in South 
Dakota, in Ohio, XV, 23 

Recknagel, Emil, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, p. 76 ff. 

Reed, Myron, pastor in Denver, 
Colo., XVI, 59 

Rehwinkel, A. M., on The Begin- 
nings of Lutheranism in Western 
Canada, XVI, 109 ff. 

Reichmann, F. H., pastor in 
Auglaize County, Ohio, XIII, 94 

Reini, J., Norwegian graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., XV, 69 

Reinking, F., pastor in Ohio, 

XIV, 32 

Reisinger, George, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 79 

Repp, Arthur C., on the history of 
St. Paul and St. Peter Congrega- 
tions, Serbin, Texas, XV, 35 ff. 

Resolutions adopted at the triennial 
meeting of the Concordia Histor- 
ical Institute at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, XIV, 94 

Reuter, E. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 128 

Rice (San Carlos), Arizona, 
mission at, XV, 78 

Ridgeville Corners, Ohio, St. Peter’s 
Congregation, XV, 22 

Ridgeville Corners, Ohio, Zion Con- 
gregation, XIV, 116 

Riedel, Erhardt, pastor in Ohio, and 
in Missouri, XIII, 73 

Riemenschneider, missionary in New 
Zealand, XVI, 103 

Riess, R., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 78 F 

Rockford, Indiana, Lutherans in, 

Rocky Mountain Country, mission 
work in, XIV, 13 ff., 43 ff. 

Roebbelen, pastors Hermann and 
Carl, referred to, XIII, 3 

Roebbelen, O., professor in Han- 
nover, Germany, XIV, 74 
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Roehm, John C., pastor in Tex 
XV, 45 re ee 

Romanowski, Rev., XIII, 127 

Ronecker, Mrs. Julia, on the 
Wyneken household, XIV, 39 ff. 

Rose Hill, Texas, Lutherans in, 
XVL 

Rosenthal, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 113 

Rosin, H., a ae among the 
Apaches, XV, 76 ff. 

Rottmann, H., mee in Ohio, 
XIV, 51 

Ruccius, pastor in Canada, 
XVI, 113 

Rudi, C. Chr., teacher and pastor in 
Texas, XVI, 19 

Ruff, J. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 54 

Ruff, J. F., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 114 

Rupprecht, Paul, pastor in Ohio, 
XII, 82, 84 

Rusch, Carl, pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 14 


Sachs (e), Rev., pastor in Indiana, 

St. James’s Congregation, Bryan, 
Ohio, founded by Andrew Detzer, 
XII, 66, 75 

St. James’s Congregation, Fulton 
County, Ohio, builds new 
church, XIII, 87 

St. James’s Congregation, Fulton 
County, Ohio, founded by 
Andrew Detzer, XIII, 66, 75 

St. John’s Congregation, Cecil, 
Paulding County, Ohio, XIV, 51 

St. John’s Congregation, Convoy, 
Ohio, XIII, 72 

St. John’s Congregation, Defiance, 
Ohio, XIV, 26 

St. John’s Congregation, Defiance, 
Ohio, organized by Rev. Knape, 
XI, 71 

St. John’s Congregation, Deshler,’ 
Ohio, XV, 22 

St. John’s Congregation, Edgerton, 
Ohio, organized, XIII 78 

St. John’s Congregation, Freedom 
Township, Ohio, dedicated, 
XIII, 92 

St. John’s Congregation, Holgate, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 87 

St. John’s Congregation, Montpelier, 
Ohio, XV, 23 

St. John’s Congregation, Ridgeville 
Township, Henry County, Ohio, 
organized, XIII, 78 
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St. John’s Congregation, Sherwood, 
Ohio, XIV, 115; XV, 11, 17 

St. John’s Congregation, Swanton, 
Ohio, XV, 

St. John’s Congregation, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, XIV, 126 

St. John’s Congregation, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, XIII, 93 ff. 

St. John-Michaelis Congregation, 
Florida, Definance County, Ohio, 
organized by Koenig, XIII, 75, 78 

St. Louis Chapter of C. H. I. 
organized, XV, 100 

St. Luke’s Congregation, Clinton 
Township, Fulton County, Ohio, 
XIV, 119 

St. Mark’s Congregation, West 
Ridge, Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Martin’s Congregation, Archbold, 
Ohio, XV, 

St. Matthew’s Congregation, Detroit, 
Mich., disturbed by imperious 
actions of its pastor, Rev. F. 
Winkler, XVI, 81 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Bryan, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 78 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Bryan, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Danbury, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Defiance, 
Ohio, XV, 23 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Durango, 
Colorado, XIV, 108 


- St. Paul’s Congregation, Flatrock, 


Ohio, dedicated, XIII, 78 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Hanover, 
Ohio, appeals to Rev. Dulitz for 
services, XIII, 89 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Liberty 
Center, Ohio, XV, 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Mercer 
County, Ohio, XIII, 72 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Monroe 
Township, Henry County, 
XIV, 29 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Napoleon, 
Ohio, XIV, 115; XIII, 78 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Napoleon 
Township, Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Pettisville, 
Ohio, XV, 23 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Serbin. 
hexas Ve SDbE 

St. Peter’s Congregation, Edon, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Peter’s Congregation, Edon, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 78 

St. Peter’s Congregation, Florida, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 88 
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St. Peter’s Congregation, Ridgeville 
Corners, Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Peter’s Congregation, Serbin, 
Texas, XV, 35 ff. 

St. Philip’s Congregation, Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 16 

St. Stephen’s Congregation, Hamler, 
Ohio, XV, 22 

St. Stephen’s Congregation, South 
Ridge (Defiance), Ohio, XIII, 75 

St. Thomas’s Congregation, Van 
Wert County, Ohio, XIII, 72 

Salida, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XV, 124 

Salt Lake City, Utah, missionary at- 
tempts in, and description of, 
XV, 124 

San Carlos, Arizona, mission in, 
XV, 78 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, Lutherans 
in, XIV, 107 

Saskatchewan, Canada, XVI, 116 

Sauer, John George, pastor in 
Indiana, XV, 90 

Saupert, Theo., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 115;. resigns, XIV, 119 

Schabaker, Theo., on Lutherans in 
Colorado, XIV, 92 

Schaller, C., dealings with Wends of 
Texas, XV, 115 ff. 

Schaller, Mrs. Adelbert, biographical 
notes on, XIV, 103 

Schaller, Gottlieb, Prof., St. Louis, 
reminiscences on, XIII, 98; 
Hattstaedt’s reminiscence of, 

XIV, 35 ff. 
biography of, XVI, 34 ff., 65 ff. 

Schaller, Johann Kaspar, biograph- 
ical notes on, XVI, 35 

Schaller, John, biographical notes on, 
SV ad 23, 

Schaller, Wm., on life of Gottlieb 
Schaller, XVI, 34 ff.; opens mis- 
sion in Baltimore, XVI, 72 

Scheibel, Johann Gottfried, 
biographical notes on, XVI, 46 

Schick, Rector G., at Fort Wayne, 
XIV, 34 ff. 

Schick, Gertrude, speaks at Fort 
Wayne, XV, | ff. 

Schick, Louise, teacher in Ohio, 
IV e125 

Schick, Martin, biographical notes 
on, XV, 114 

Schick, Otto, biographical notes on, 
XV, 114 

Schieferdecker, reminiscences of 
O. F. Hattstaedt on, XIV, 33 f. 

Schlegel, Gustave, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 79 

Schmidt, Andreas, pastor in Texas, 


, 
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Schmidt, Mrs. Mary, biographical 
notes on, XIV, 103 

Schmidt, P. G., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 118 

Schneider, E., pastor in Texas, 

Schoenberg, Rev., missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 77 ff. 

Schoenberg, O. P., teacher among the 
Apaches, XV, 75 ff. 

Schoening, Charles, Lutheran in 
Canada, XVI, 110 

School Journal, beginnings of, 

' XIV, 85 

Schroeder, C. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 54 

Schroeder, C. H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 

Schroth, R., pastor in Australia and 
Ohio, XIV, 53 

Schubert, Miss Lina, marries Adolph 
Wm. Bergt, XIII, 74 

Schul-Praxis, Ametikanisch-Luthe- 
tische, Lindemann’s, referred to, 
XIV, 90 

Schulze, F. W., pastor in England 
and in Ohio, XIV, 116 

Schumm, F. J., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 16 

Schumm, G., pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 95 

Schumm settlement, Van Wert 
County, Ohio, XIII, 71 

Schust, W., pastor in Florida, 
Ohio, XIV, 27, 31 

Schwan, George, biographical notes 
on, XV, 114 

Schwan, Dr, H. C., biographical 
notes on, XIV, 37, 101 

Schwan, Theo. (or Schwankovsky), 
pastor in Ohio, XIV, 125 

Schwankovsky, Theo., pastor in 
Ohio, XIV, 120 

Schwiebert, E. G., professor and 
pastor, XV, 17 

Seemeyer, G. F., pastor in Indiana 
and in Ohio, XIII, 95 

Sell, F., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 28 

Selle, C. A. T., XIV, 81 ff. 

Serbin, Texas, St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s Congregations, 
XV, 35 ff. 

Sexton, duties of, as set forth by 
Dr. Kuntze, XIII, 101 

Sherwood, Ohio, St. John’s Congre- 
gation, XIV, 115; XV, 11, 17 

Siebert, A., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 126 

Siegert, H., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 121 
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Siegert, H. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 28, 32 

Sieving, E. A., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 31 

Sibler, W., pastor at Fort Wayne, 
XIV, 35 : 

Silverton, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XIV, 109 

Simon, John E., on Missouri Synod 
in Alaska, XIII, 103 ff. 

Sitz, E. Arnold, missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 78 

Sitzmann, E., pastor in Ohio, 

' XIV, 

Slovak Chapter of C. H. L, 
XV, 3 ff. 

Slovak Lutheran Synod, XV, 83 ff. 

Slovak Synod organized, XV, 87. 

Smith,. Joseph, biography of, 

V, 127 

Southern Indiana, Lutheranism in, 
XV, 46 ff. 

Sowatsky, Wm., teacher in Ohio, 
XV, 9 

Spannuth, Karl, pastor in Ohio, 

» XIV, 52; references to in 
Lutheraner, XIV, 115 

‘Speckhardt, H., biographical notes 
on, XV, 113 

Sprengeler, E., missionary among 
the Apaches, XV, 79 

Springer, R. E., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 22 

Spruce Grove, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 113 

Steger, Henry, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 80, 92 

Stegmann, Frederick, XIII, 60 

Steinbauer, H. L., pastor in Toledo, 
Ohio, XV, 18 

Steinert, C.,. pastor in Ohio, XV, 22 

Stellhorn, Prof., at Fort Wayne, 
XIV, 34 ff. 

Stellhorn, A. C., on J. C. W. Linde- 
mann, XIV, 66 ff. 

Stephan, Martin, Jr., XIV, 82 

Stephan, Martin, Jr., pastor in 
Wisconsin, XV, 95 

Stephanite Emigration, J. F. F. Win- 
ter’s account of, XIII, 58 ff. 

Sterling, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XV, 27 

Stoeckhardt, G., reminiscences of, 
XIII, 100; XIV, 35 ff. 

Stony Plain, Canada, XVI, 114 ff. 

Strasen, C., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 27 ; 

Strassburger, impostor pastor in 
Canada, XVI, 114 } 

Strathcone, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 115 
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Strausz, Rev., organizer of St. Paul 
Congregation, Hanover, Ohio, 
XIII, 89 

Strausz, Kaspar, pastor in Ohio, 
XIII, 83 

Streator, Ill., Slovaks in, XV, 84 ff. 

Streckfusz, J. G., called to Zion, 
Van Wert County, Ohio, 

XII, 73 

Stuber, Johann, pastor in the 
Steintal, Alsace, Germany, 

XIV, 3 ff. 

Stubnatzi, E., pastor in Nebraska, 
and in Ohio, XIII, 90 

Stubnatzy, Ernst, pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 57 

Stubnatzi, W. S., pastor in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, XIII, 90 

Suelflow, Roy, translations of the 

-- first Synodical Constitutions, 
XVI, 2 ff. 

Support of an “English student’’ at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, by 
Immanuel Congregation, Rader, 
Mo., XIII, 123 

Swan Creek, Ohio, Zion Congrega- 
tion, XIV. 123 

Swanton, Ohio, St. John’s Congre- 
gation, XV, 23 

Synod of 1850 (Mo. Synod Con- 
vention), description. of, 

XVI, 77 ff. 

Synodical Constitution, translation 

of the first, XVI, 1 ff. 4 


Te Punga, Hamuera, pastor in 
New Zealand, XVI, 104 

Teacher Training in Missouri Synod, 
XIV, 81 

Teinert, John, among the Wends of 
Texas, XV, 38 

Texas, first Missouri Synod pastoral 
conference in, XVI, 54 

Texas Synod, relations with Wends, 
XVI, 18 ff. 

Theresa Juneau, Township in 
Dodge County, Wis., named after 
her, XV, 92 

Theresa Township, Dodge County, 
Wis., named after the daughter 
of Solomon Juneau, XV, 92 

Thies, Elder, Prof., Hannover, 
Germany, XIV, 74 

Thober, A. C., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 7 

Thun, G., pastor in Canada, and in 
Ohio, XIV, 123 

Tietjen, J. H., pastor in Colorado, 
XV, 26; XIV, 93 

Toelke, Otto, pastor in Ohio, 
XV,°20 
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Toepel, Carl, missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 76 ff. 

Toledo Mission Society organized, 
XV, 9 

Toledo-Napoleon Circuit of the 
Central District, XIV, 124 

Toledo, Ohio, Bethlehem Mission 
Chapel, XV, 10 

Toledo, Ohio, Concordia Congre- 
gation, XV, 14 

Toledo, Ohio, Holy Cross Congre- 
gation, XV, 13, 15 

Toledo, Ohio, Homedale Lutheran 
Mission, XV, 11 

Toledo, Ohio, Memorial Congrega- 
tion, XV, 10 

Toledo, Ohio, Missouri Synod in, 
XIII, 86 


Toledo, Ohio, Old Salem Congre- 
gation, XV, 22 
Toledo, Ohio, St. Philip’s Congre- 


gation, XV, 16 

Trautmann, K. R., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 127 

Trinidad, Colorado, Lutherans in, 
XIV, 43 ff. 

Trinidad, Colorado, Zion Congre- 
gation, XIV, 110 

Trinity Congregation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, calls Wyneken as pastor, 
1864, XVI, 85 

Trinity Congregation, Delta, Ohio, 
XIV, 123 

Trinity Congregation, Detroit, 
Mich., founded, XVI, 82 ff. 

Trinity Congregation, Elmore, 
Ottawa County, Ohio, XIV, 27 

Trinity Congregation, Toledo, Ohio, 
XIV, 26 

Trinity Congregation, Wauseon, 
Ohio, XV, 23 

Trinklein, J. J., biographical notes 
on, XV, 112 

Twietmeyer, J. G., teacher in 
Toledo, Ohio, XIV, 50 


Ulmer, Jacob, Lutheran in Canada, 
XVI, 112 

Uplegger, Alfred M., missionary 
among the Apaches, XV, 76 ff. 

Upper Cibecue-Carrixo, Arizona, 
mission in, XV, 78 


Vancouver, Canada, Lutherans in, 
XVI, 115 

Van Wert County, Ohio (Schumm 
settlement), XIII, 71; 
St. Thomas’s Congregation, XIII, 
72; Lutherans in, XIII, 94 
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Van Wert, Ohio, Immanuel Con- 
gregation organized, XIII, 95 

Venz, pastor in New Zealand, 
XVI, 106 

Vetter, Rev., in Dakota, XIII, 6 

Visslehoevede, Hannover, Germany, 
immigration from, to Ohio, 
XIII, 81. 

Voehlers, missionary in New 
Zealand, XVI, 103 

Voigtmann, Fred, pastor in Ohio, 


Nal 
Volck, Adelbert and Gotthold, im- 
migrate to America, XVI, 66 
Volck, Andreas, 87th birthday of, 
XVI, 95. 

Volck, Bertha, Loehe asks for the 
hand of, for Schaller, XVI, 65 
Volck, George, dies at New Orleans, 

XVI - 66 


Wacke, A. G., pastor in Ohio, 
XV, 22 

Walther, C. F. W., Hattstaedt’s 
reminiscences of, XIV, 35 ff.; 
installs George Wolck as pastor 
of St. John’s in New Orleans, 
XVI, 66; as the keeper of Lu- 
ther’s archives, XIII, 115 ff.; few 
notes on, from the student days 
of Dr. Pfotenhauer at the Sem- 
inary, XIII, 5; relation of, to the 
Norwegians, XV, 65 ff.; reminis- 
cences of, XIII, 98 ff.; faculty 
meetings, XVI, 90 

Waltke, Louis H., donation of, to 
C.H.I1., XIV, 94 

Wambsganss, pastor, in Wisconsin, 
XV, 96 

Wangerin, G. F., resigns as curator 
of C.H.L, XV, 33 

Wapakoneta, Ohio, St. John’s Con- 
gregation, XIII, 93 ff. 
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XIV, 126 
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on, XV, 112 

Wehausen, M., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 81 
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Weindorf, F., missionary among the 
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XIII, 73, 79 
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Wolfram, E. A., pastor in New 
Mexico, XV, 60 

Wolff, pastor in Germany, XIII, 31 

Women, Education activities of, 
mentioned, XIV, 86 
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Lutherans during, XIV, 113; 
XVI, 106 

Wuestemann, Rev. A., pastor of 
Trinity Congregation, Detroit, 
Mich., XVI, 83 

Wunder, H., XIV. 38 

Wurthmann, H. B., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV; 121, 124 

Wyneken, pastor in Germany, 
XIIL 
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Wyneken, Conrad Frederick Dietrich, 
XIV, 39; in Baltimore, goes to 
Trinity in St. Louis, Mo., XVI, 


71 ff.; gets vicar, is president of 
Synod, takes charge of Trinity 
Congregation, Cleveland, XVI, 
84 ff. 


Wyneken, Mrs. F., memoirs of, 
XIV, 98 

Wyneken, recone biographical 
notes on, XIV, 102 

Wyneken, Herman, biographical 
notes on, XIV, 101 

Wyneken, Karl, pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 58 


Young, Brigham, biographical 
notes on, XV, 127 

Young People’s Society among 
Wends in Texas, XV, 120 

Zagel, F., pastor in Indiana and 
Ohio, XIII, 96 

Zahn, Johannes, biographical notes 
on, XVI, 


Zarling, W., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 

Zehner, Carl, pastor in Oklahoma, 
and in Ohio, XV, 19 

Zehner, L., pastor in Ohio, 

XIV, 124 

Zimmermann, John, pastor in 
Texas, XVI, 54 

Zion Congregation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
XIV, 

Zion. Congregation, Edgerton, Ohio, 
XIV, 114; .founded by Detzer, 
XIII, 66, 75 
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Indiana, calls pastor Friedrich 
Isensee, XV, 55 

Zion Congregation, New Hanover, 
Ohio, organized, XIII, 75, 77 

Zion Congregation, Ridgeville 
Corners, Ohio, XIV, 116 

Zion Congregation, Swan Creek, 
Ohio, XIV, 123 

Zion Congregation, Trinidad, 
Colorado, XIV, 110 

Zoch, T., pastor in Ohio, XIV, 128 

Zorn, H. M., pastor in Ohio, 
XIV, 57 
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XIII, 114; pastor in Napoleon, 
Ohio, XV, 18 

Zuberbier, A., missionary among the 
Apaches, XV, 

Zucker, G. M., pastor in Defiance, 
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Editorial 


Once again we must bring to the notice of our readers the 
death of one of our members, namely, that of the Rev. Gustav F. 
Wangerin, who served as curator of our Institute from 1938 to 
1942. The departed had served in the active ministry, as pastor 
of Immanuel Church, St. Clair, Mich., from 1898 to 1905. Then 
he was forced to retire because of a throat ailment and spent 
the rest of his life in St. Louis, Mo., where he served a number of 
congregations by preaching and teaching school until age and 
feebleness made this impossible. Our contact with him was during 
the years of his work as curator. We learned to know him as 
a lovable character, deeply consecrated and anxious to do some- 
thing for the Kingdom. We extend our deep sympathy to his 
family. 

In another part of this issue we bring the story of the for- 
mation of a Chicago Chapter of our Institute. We rejoice at this 
development and hope to see this chapter grow and that its example 
will be emulated by others in the many large Lutheran centers of 


our land. W.G. P. 
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An Appeal 


“Histories are precious things.” ... ‘‘The historians are the most 
useful people and the best teachers, so that one can never sufficiently honor, 
praise, and thank them.’”’ (Luther, St. L. Ed., XIV :377.) 


“The purpose of the Institute shall be . . . to collect and preserve 
articles of historical value.” (Const., Art. I:2.) 
‘The members of the Institute shall advance its objects by . . . adding 


if possible to its historical collections.”” (By-Laws, IV:1.) 

Therefore the appeal goes out, first of all, to the members of 
our Institute to add to our historical collections. So far, in spite 
of the wonderful accumulation of documents and articles of his- 
torical value and interest, we have merely scratched the surface. 
We know that there are hundreds of letters by men prominent 
in the history of the Lutheran Church in the possession of our 
members and our churches which ought to find a place in our 
archives, to be preserved there and made available to the students 
and writers of history. 

At the present time our aim is to assemble: 

1. A complete set of all the proceedings (Synodalberichte) of 
the Synodical Conference and its constituent Synods (Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Slovak, Norwegian) and all their Districts; 

2. A complete set of Der Lutheraner, Lutheran Witness, Ge- 
meindeblatt, Northwestern Lutheran, Lehre und Webhre, Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift, Theological Quarterly, Concordia Theo- 
logical Monthly and all other Lutheran periodicals; also The 
Lutheran Standard, Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, The Lutheran, 
Brobst’s Kalender, Monatshefte, Kirchliches Informatorium, Die 
Wachende Kirche, etc., etc.; 

3. Old books of historical value, especially such as were for- 
merly in the possession of well-known men and contain their notes; 

4. Old manuscripts, especially letters of historic interest by 
well-known men (if owners prefer not to transfer ownership to the 
Institute, efforts should be made to have them photographed or 
photostated) ; 

5. Photographs or other pictures of men who have helped to 
make Lutheran history, especially here in America; that means 
pastors, professors, teachers, and active Lutheran laymen. Photo- 
graphs should be plainly marked with the name of the subject 
portrayed and the date when the picture was made. Eventually 
we should have a picture of every pastor, professor, and teacher 
of the Synodical Conference, of every educational and charitable 
institution, of every church, past and present (not forgetting that 
the present has a habit of slipping into the past with lightning 
rapidity) . Kari KreTzMANN 
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Chicago Chapter Organized 


Two aged veterans in the ministry, Pastor Ad. Bartling and 
Dr. Wm. Dallmann, refused to miss the opportunity to attend. 
A goodly number of busy pastors, some with their wives, a promi- 
nent secretary of one of our pastors, and a fair-sized number of 
laymen in the balance, a total of 27, gathered at the Central Y. M. 
C. A., Chicago, on the evening of January 28, to make perma- 
nent the organization of a Chicago Area Chapter of the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute and thus to bring to a culmination three 
years of patient labor. 

Actually the meeting —after a buffet supper — lasted but 
two hours; however, during this period a constitution was adopted, 
twelve officers chosen, addresses made by the two veterans referred 
to and also by Pastors Kowert and Bajus, the latter representing 
the parent society. There was still room for two musical numbers, 
these being furnished by the Treblettes, prize singers of the down- 
town Lutheran Vespers. 

The gathering bubbled over with enthusiasm, and among the 
many splendid ideas and the discussion of an ambitious program 
one was specially noteworthy, coming from a layman, Mr. Newby. 
He offered his home as a repository or collection point within 
the parish of Grace Church (Pastor Elbert) for diverse historical 
material. 

The following officers were elected by ballot: Mr. E. G. Rei- 
mer, president; the Rev. Thos. Coates, vice-president; the Rev. A. 
T. Kretzmann of Barrington, recording secretary; Mr. V. W. 
Richter, corresponding secretary; Mr. A. W. Nimmer, treasurer; 
the Rev. L. J. Schwartzkopf, librarian and research director. The 
Board of Directors, also serving as trustees, was composed of the 
following: Prof. Carl S. Meyer of Luther Institute, and Mr. F. W. 
Heuer for a three-year term, Mr. Otto Wachholz and Teacher 
C.H. Meier for a two-year term, and the Reverends A. R. Kretz- 
mann and Paul Roeder for a one-year term. s. 

Adjournment followed with prayer and the singing of “God 
be with you till we meet again.” Victor W. RICHTER 
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The First Christmas Tree in an American 
Church Service 


Till now we have been under the impression that the first 
Christmas tree in an American church service was that introduced 
in old Zion Church, Cleveland, Ohio, by its pastor, the Rev. H. C. 
Schwan, in 1851. But the February, 1944, issue of the well-edited 
magazine The American-German Review brings the authentic story 
of an earlier introduction of the Christmas tree into a church 
service. We bring the complete account, as we believe our readers 
will be interested. The Rev. Muehlhaeuser mentioned is the Rev. 
John Muehlhaeuser who began his ministry in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1837; and later, in 1849, together with the Langenberg mission- 
aries Weinmann and Wrede, founded the Wisconsin Synod in 
Milwaukee, where Muehlhaeuser died in 1867. Here is the story 
as told by Mr. Rolf King of Rochester, N. Y.: 

“On the 23d of December, 1840, the following notice ap- 
peared in the Rochester Daily Democrat: 


“ “Germany in America! 


“*The undersigned has learned that the German Protestant 
children. will celebrate according to the custom of the Old Coun- 
try, Christmas Eve, at their Meeting House at the corner of Grove 
and Scio Street. Those of the American children, wishing to see 
the above mentioned celebration on that evening, are respectfully 
invited to attend. The celebration commences at 6 o’clock precisely. 


“J. Ph. Peck, a member of said church.’ 


“Fortunately one American was curious enough to attend this 
Christmas Service. It impressed him very much. He sent the 
following account to the Rochester Daily Advertiser: 


“““Christmas Celebration of the German Protestant Church ~ 


“‘Mr. Editor: Having seen a notice in the daily papers that 
the children connected with this church would celebrate the fes- 
tival of Christmas after the German custom, I thought as it was 
something new to me, I should embrace the opportunity of see- 
ing it. As it is probable that but few of your readers were present, 
the following brief account may be somewhat interesting: 

“In front of the pulpit stood an evergreen tree ten to twelve 
feet in height, brilliantly illuminated and adorned with a great 
variety of toys, sweetmeats, etc., suspended from the branches. 
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A wreath extended across the house with three different colored 
lanterns suspended from it, each bearing an appropriate motto. 
_ Around the tree were seated the little children, perhaps forty or 
fifty in number, with their pastor, Mr. Muehlhaeuser, in their 
midst. Their exercises consisted in Prayer, singing appropriate 
hymns, and a thorough catechising of the children by Mr. Muehl- 
haeuser on the various points connected with the event they com- 
memorated. 

“‘The manner in which these children acquitted themselves 
far surpassed any reasonable expectation, for most of them were 
infants. The spirit, readiness and proficiency evinced by them in 
chanting their hymns and replying to a great number of scriptural 
questions, reflected great credit on themselves and parents and 


particularly on the Rev. Mr. Muehlhaeuser. .. . The whole scene 
and proceedings were rare and interesting, the house was excessively 
crowded within and numbers stood outside. ... The exercises were 


all conducted in the German language, except a few explanatory 
remarks in English by Mr. Ellwanger, a member of the church.’ 

“For six years the newspapers are silent about any continuance 
of this custom. Then in 1847 the following announcement ap- 
peared in the Daily Democrat for December 15: 


“ ‘Christmas Festival of the German Lutheran Church 
on Stilson Street 


“*The Choir of the German Lutheran Church in connection 
with its Sunday School, will give a Festival, for the benefit of the 
Church, on Christmas Eve, Dec. 24, at Minerva Hall. 

* *A beautiful German Christmas Tree, splendidly illuminated 
and ornamented, together with a striking or magical representa- 
tion of the Nativity of Christ, the Mountains of Judah, and the 
Plains of Bethlehem, will be provided. The Choir will perform 
selections of Sacred Vocal Music, and several Addresses, in Ger- 
man and English, will be delivered. 

“The proceeds will be devoted to the erection of Galleries in 
the Church, as the great increases of the Congregation has ren- 
dered additional accomodations absolutely necessary. Doors open 
at 6 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. Children 12!4 cents.’ 


“On the 21st followed this additional information: 


“The entertainments of the week will be closed by a Christ- 
mas festival at Minerva Hall on Friday evening, under the man- 
agement of the Choir and Sunday School teachers of the German 
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Lutheran Congregation. They propose to revive one of the beau- 
tiful customs of their Fatherland by presenting a Christmas tree 
splendidly ornamented and laden with articles suited to the wants 
and tastes of visitors. The Choir will be in attendance, and visitors 
will be treated to vocal music of the first description.’ 

“A comparison of the Christmas festivals of 1840 and 1847 is 
revealing. The former was held in the church with emphasis on 
the Bible and children. The latter was held in a public hall with 
emphasis upon the need of raising money. To the former visitors 
were invited, at the latter they were charged admission and prom- 
ised suitable gifts and good music as well. This shift in emphasis 
is a very good example of the cultural change taking place in the 
United States during the forties. . . .” W.G.P. 


Two Unusual Letters 
We are happy to publish two valuable letters of Dr. C. F. W. 


Walther, the originals of which are in our Institute’s archives. It is 
seldom that posterity has the privilege of reading letters such as 
these two. The first is Walther’s letter of proposal to Emilie 
Buenger, and will not be new to some of our readers as it has been 
published before. The second is Walther’s letter on the death of 
his beloved Emilie, written to his son-in-law, the Rev. Stephanus 
Keyl. They had lived together in happy Christian wedlock for 
nearly forty-four years. We can see how the youthful fervor of 
love indicated in the letter of proposal has deepened and mellowed 
in the second, and one has a glimpse into the heart of a great 
Christian whose earthly life is drawing to a close and who feels 
a great void at the loss of his faithful helpmeet. As far as we 
know, this is the first publication of the second letter. W.G. P. 


St. Louis, August 10, 1941* 
DEAR, HEARTILY BELOVED EMILIE: 


As little as I have till now had the right, and particularly with 
such a greeting, to write to you, yet I cannot do otherwise if I am 
to be honest with you. Nearly two years have gone by, as you will 
perhaps recall, since I, through your dear brother Fritz, at least 
indicated a precious, sublime wish of my heart, which no one in 
the world but you can fulfill. But how wonderful have been the 


* From The Story of C.F.W. Walther. W.G. Polack. 
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ways on which our dear heavenly Father has led me during the past 
two years! I do not need to tell you anything of this; my life has 
passed before your own. Only this much must I confess, ‘that 
I often, with deep misery of my soul, felt forced to believe that 
God’s dark leadings were a sign that it was not His holy will to 
grant me the dearest wish I have in this world. 

However, also in me the promise of Ps. 103 has been fulfilled: 
“He will not always chide; neither will He keep His anger forever.” 
God has turned His friendly countenance toward me once more, 
and trustfully I have therefore again laid my old wish at the feet 
of my God and Savior. I have also poured out my heart to your 
dear mother. So you alone remain, whose yes or no will reveal to 
me the will of my gracious God. 

Therefore I cannot wait any longer to express this my wish 
frankly to you. It is this: Will you, dearest Emilie, become my 
life companion? Can you return, at least in some measure, the love 
for you which, as I now confidently hope, God has enkindled in 
my heart? Do you believe that you can live with me happily, con- 
tentedly, and God-pleasingly in a union as intimate and inseparable 
unto death as the holy estate of matrimony is? I do not believe 
that any explanations on my part are necessary, as if you first had 
to become acquainted with me. You know me, my character, my 
faith, my failings and-weaknesses, my external position; you know 
that you will find no temporal fortune, no honor before the world, 
no assured future with me; I can therefore only add my pledge that 
you will have in me a spouse who will love you dearly and by God’s 
grace faithfully. I have no one whom’I could ask to speak for me 
to you; I have therefore prayed the dear Lord:Himself to be my 
Eliezer and to direct your heart according to His will and to our 
mutual temporal and eternal welfare. Follow His guidance and 
then inform me by return messenger of your God-directed decision. 

As communication between here and Perry County is often 
long interrupted, you will not, as I hope of your love, think ill 
of me for making the following suggestion. If you can, in God’s 
name, say yes to my question, then we shall look upon your declara- 
tion as the completion of our betrothal, as your dear mother, today, 
and my good mother in Germany, already in advance, have given 
their parental consent thereto. I would therefore in this event not 
come toxPerry County before our marriage. If it is agreeable to 
you, I should like to have the publication of the bans of marriage 
made in Frohna and here on the 13th, 14th, and 15th Sundays after 
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Trinity (5th, 12th, and 19th of September) and the marriage take 
place perhaps on the Monday after the last date, namely, Sep- 
tember 20, in the church at Frohna. The day of my arrival and 
that of your dear mother would be, if you accept my suggestion, 
God willing, on the 15th or 16th of September. The enclosed 
letter, addressed to my dear brother-in-law, contains the request 
to publish the bans on the suggested days and to perform the 
marriage ceremony; I beg you, however, not to deliver this letter 
to my brother-in-law before you can also announce to him that you 
have given me your dear yes. 

I am almost surprised at myself for daring, in this first letter, 
to speak so freely of betrothal, of publishing the bans, of marriage, 
etc.; how much more will you perhaps be astonished! May you, 
however, recognize this as nothing else than my wholehearted con- 
fidence in you that you will not, even if you could not give me your 
hand, begrudge me the privilege of having at least vividly imagined 
myself in the position of seeing you as my gracious, without my 
merit or worthiness, God-given, dearly beloved bride! 

Now, may all my wishing and hoping be commended to the 
hands of God and to the guidance of His love and grace! May 
He give you a joyous decision and then make your heart firm, sure, 
and certain that you rest in His grace and under His holy benev- 
olence; and if God brings us together, may we mutually serve Him 
day and night, without interruption, faithfully, until death by the 
power of His omnipotent grace in Christ Jesus, your and my Savior. 
Amen. 

Please give my hearty greetings to dear Ernst and Lyddie and 
tell them that I hope to see them very soon if God wills. 

Your daily intercessor with God, 


Cart FerDINAND WILHELM WALTHER 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 30, 1885 
My DEARLY BELOVED STEPHANUS: 


Just now Ferdinand ” left to return home to Brunswick. It is 
now about time that I impart to you, my loved ones in Port Rich- 
mond, some information about the sickness, death, and funeral of 
our precious mother. 

The sickness, probably a result of a cold she caught after 
taking a bath on a cool night, started with a violent heart cramp. . 


1) Walther’s son. 
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This was followed for weeks by the most terrible difficulties in 
breathing, so that she was unable to sleep day or night, except for 
short intervals. During these difficulties in breathing it was a 
constant conflict between life and death, for it always seemed to 
her as if in the next instant she would no longer be able to breathe 
and as if she would suffocate. Her agony was great. Day and 
night she would sigh, groan, and moan: “O Lord Jesus, help me! 
O my most precious Savior, have mercy on me!” In this manner 
she would pray incessantly. Often she would complain: “Oh, 
I simply cannot endure it any longer.” But not once did she utter 
an impatient word or show an impatient look. She lay on her bed 
of pain as patient as a sacrificial lamb. Dr. Bosse, an excellent, 
experienced, conscientious, and sympathetic physician, did not dare 
to give her an opiate to provide rest for her, since he feared just 
that would force her into her final sleep. But as her pain and 
agony became constantly worse, Dr. Bosse finally administered an 
opiate and the other usual measures anyway. This at last had 
the result that our good mother was suddenly freed of all dif- 
ficulty in breathing and of all pain, so that she cried out after the 
first sleep of several hours: “It is as if I were in heaven!” At this 
time, however, such a terrible and veritably burning and glowing 
fever set in, which would not yield to any medicines, that talking 
became constantly more difficult for her, and finally during the 
last few days she no longer had the strength to talk at all. 
It seemed, however, as if all pain had left her and as if, on account 
of her weak condition, she did not feel the burning fever. As often 
as I would lean over her face, she would regularly and, I would say, 
almost secretly begin to smile. This she continued up to her death. 
The doctor had soon noticed that the disease had attacked her 
kidneys also, since her water, which the doctor tested chemically 
every day, contained albumin. She became weaker and weaker all 
the time, till a week ago today her consciousness seemed to be 
getting constantly weaker. Till then she had repeated audibly 
everything prayed for her or said to her. It was very comforting 
to see and to hear how she constantly occupied and consoled herself 
with the Word of God. That she would have to die she knew 
very soon, and she was joyfully prepared to depart in the name of 
her Lord Jesus and then to be with Him eternally. Spiritual as- 
sailments she did not have at all. She believed firmly that for 
Christ’s sake all her sins were forgiven and that she would be saved. 
As she again suffered heavy attacks the night of Friday to Saturday, 
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I gave her Communion after her confession and absolution. From 
Saturday evening on the doctor gave her no more medicine. Early 
Sunday the doctor declared that her time of departure had come, 
but that the struggle for life might be protracted till Monday. 
But God heard our crying. On Sunday afternoon her breathing 
gradually became weaker and in the last hour gentler, till finally 
her precious soul departed, softly and quietly, so that we did not 
know for a short while whether she had fallen asleep or was still 
awake. Mrs. Lange, Mrs. Tschirpe, and the widowed wife of 
Pastor Buenger served her faithfully, to her last breath, for which 
the patient always gave them an angelic smile; and also Catherine 
and her nurse, really a dear woman. But do not let this description 
of her last suffering depress you too much. God has in this 
crucible of misery made her as select as gold and silver. Like 
a heroine she fought and conquered gloriously. Her faith, her 
love, her patience has been found genuine by God. Her suffering, 
as great as it was, is not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which she beyond all doubt now enjoys. Her mouth is now full of 
rejoicing, and her tongue full of praise. We have a longing for 
her, but she not for us. She is secure, but we are yet in danger. 
We still fight and run, she rests and triumphs. Her memory will 
be a blessed one as long as there are people alive who knew her. 
Enemies she did not have, for nobody experienced any evil at her 
hand, and she was polite and benevolent to everybody. My tears 
naturally flowed freely, for it is inexpressible just how great a loss 
I sustained in the departure of my faithful helpmeet. But the 
more I think of it that, next to God, she lived and worked for 
me day and night, the more I am glad that she has received her 
rest and that her works follow her. Oh, if only I had honored 
her more than I did in the rush of my official duties! That humbles 
me very much; yet her loving glances at me have been a comforting 
absolution for me. Oh, how I am looking forward to seeing her 
again soon! 

Last Wednesday we deposited her tired body in its last resting 
place, as you already know. Stoeckhardt” delivered a good 
funeral sermon for her on Acts 16:13-15, and portrayed her as 
a believing and pious Lydia. The funeral attendance was large. 
The church could not hold the multitude. More than 70 carriages 


2) Dr. G. Stoeckhardt, his pastor (Holy Cross Church, St.Louis) and col- 


league on the faculty of Concordia Seminary. 
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and chaises followed in the train after her flower-bedecked coffin, 
which was carried by the professors and the local pastors. 

You can imagine how it must have hurt us that none of you, 
my dear ones, were able to do the last honors to the deceased. 
If there would still have been time, after we received your telegram, 
to summon you to the funeral on Thursday, we would have post- 
poned it till this very day. But enough of this. I do not with 
my words want to make your hearts still heavier, which are un- 
doubtedly already too heavy. Unfortunately also Julia® was not 
able to come, but only her dear husband. Likewise Ferdinand and 
Constantine» did not receive the last telegram in time, so that 
when they came, they did not yet have any news of the blessed 
departure of their mother. 

Probably Julia will be well enough by late fall so that she and 
Lenchen” can visit and comfort me, a poor and forsaken widower. 

It is very advantageous for me now that I have Catherine, who 
has already served us 14 years and who is able to carry on in house- 
keeping the same way my sainted wife, a God-given helpmeet, 
used to do it. 

Give your dear children my regards. I will not send souvenirs 
right away. When my daughters come, they may themselves select 
and take what they want. 

Severely struck by God, but bowing under His divine dis- 
pensation, Your 


C.F. W. WaTHER (signed) 


P.S.: Forgive me that this hastily written letter reaches you 
so late. (Translated by Roy Suelflow) 


The First Literary Society 
in the Institutions of the Missouri Synod 
By Dr. OTTO F. HATTSTAEDT 


Shortly after the death of the sainted Professor A. Crull, his 
wife gave me a book of considerable size, which as a memento of 
olden times cannot be valued too highly, for it contains the min- 
utes of the first literary society in the institutions of higher learn- 


3) Walther’s daughter, wife of the Rev. J. H. Niemann. 
4) Another son of Walther. 
5) Walther’s daughter, Keyl’s wife. 
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ing of the Missouri Synod. There is at present not one of our 
colleges which has not one or more literary societies. In these the 
boys can go their own way, free from class routine, and un- 
doubtedly they may derive some benefit by taking part in these 
activities. But when did these societies begin? What was their 
origin? The above-named book tells the story. 

It was in the year 1858. The middle, or main, part of the 
old seminary building in St.Louis had just been completed, and 
the sixty-five students had better lodgings than before. They 
were not all theological students, as the preparatory college depart- 
ment had not been separated from the seminary. The faculty 
consisted of Prof. C.F. W. Walther, the president of the institu- 
tion, and the professors J. Goenner, G. Schick, A. Saxer, and finally 
R. Lange, who, however, entered in the fall of that year. They 
were all excellent instructors, and the students devoted themselves 
to their studies with zeal and fervor. But all at once some of them 
came to the conclusion that in their studies the art of rhetoric 
was neglected, at least to some extent, which, they thought, was 
of paramount importance in their future calling. They spoke to 
others about this matter, and the result was that on the 9th of 
June, 1858, twelve boys founded a society with the express pur- 
pose of gaining a knowledge of the principles of rhetoric and 
dialectic and putting them into practice. These boys were not 
students of theology, not even Primaners, but Tertianers, Quar- 
taners, and Quintaners. The Tertianers were A. H. Burkart, 
K. Kleppisch, Chr. Koerner, E. Schultz, who, by the way, became 
president of the society, and J. Walther; the Quartaners were 
K. Moll, A. Koch, H. A. Koch, L. Lochner, and A. Reinke; the 
Quintaners were A. Crull und J.Strumberg. A number of these 
afterwards played an important part in our Synod. 

As the society was something entirely new, it caused con- 
siderable sensation in the seminary. The professors favored the 
undertaking, but not so the students at large. They derided the 
society and promised it a speedy end, because, they said, the 
members would not be able to keep it up. “For want of nourish- 
ment, it was said, the society would go out of existence like a heap 
of straw in a fire.” But the society did not go out of existence 
so ignominiously; on the contrary, it waxed stronger and stronger 
and finally gained the respect of the whole student body. With 
enthusiasm the members set out to attain their goal, namely, to 
acquire proficiency in the art of rhetoric, and their performances 
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were of such a nature that they were unanimously declared to be 
very good, and often visitors attended their meetings. But as 
they realized clearly that in times to come they had to preach the 
Gospel almost exclusively in the German language, they fixed as 
their second goal a mastering of that language, and thus it came 
about that they called their society “Germania.” But at the same 
time they did not neglect the language of the country, as they 
were fully aware of its importance in dealing with English-speak- 
ing people. 

After the society had rounded out its first year, the members 
decided to celebrate its founding. The celebration took place on 
the 9th of June, 1859, the day when the society had come into 
being the year before. A shady place on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River had been selected, and the whole student body and 
others had been invited to join them in their joy of having passed 
such a successful year. After the multitude had gathered, sev- 
eral speeches were held. The first one was of a salutatory nature, 
and the speaker began, “Hail to thee, thou glorious morning sun 
of a beautiful day, whose rays greet us so delightfully! Hail to 
thee, thou verdant grove, whose shade has welcomed a flock of 
young men who are unbounded in their enthusiasm for rhetorical 
attainments! Hail to thee, thou Father of the streams, who as 
a symbol of time hastens so mightily towards thy goal! Hail to 
you, you welcome guests, who honor us by their presence! And 
above all, hail to thee, thou happy Germania, who today under 
these green trees, which are a sign of your blooming youth, is 
celebrating your first anniversary!” We may ask, is this not rhe- 
torical? Is this not eloquence? And then the speaker went on 
to show the beginning, the work, and the achievements of the 
society, all with such force and elegance that he deserved the 
fullest credit. The second speaker was the president of the so- 
ciety, who in a very able Latin address exhorted his hearers to 
strive incessantly after a thorough mastery of the German lan- 
guage, stressing its supreme literary and practical value, especially 
for ministers of the Gospel, and to gain a much-desired perfection 
in forming their character, for “Verba ornata a minus eruditis 
prolata non multum prosunt,” Ornate words uttered by men of 
deficient erudition are of little avail. The Latin which the speaker, 
a Secundaner, used is excellent and is a fine tribute to the instruc- 
tion the boys received at the St. Louis college. These speeches 
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were followed by two English addresses, which were also very 
good. The rest of the day was spent in a fine Christian way. 

The society resolved to preserve these speeches, and so they 
were embodied in the minutes. By and by many others were added, 
and now after a lapse of eighty-five years they are still to be 
read. Though it cannot be denied that in them in some respects 
youthful immaturity is evident, yet they bear testimony of the zeal 
and efforts of these young men. 

In the third year the society was stirred by the distant rum- 
bling of the impending Civil War. The slave question and the 
doubtful right of secession of the Southern States were themes 
which constantly occupied the minds of the members. In direct 
opposition to Professor Walther, who felt that slavery was jus- 
tifiable on Scriptural grounds and was a Democrat in his politi- 
cal views, the members of Germania were almost all Republicans, 
as the speeches in the minutes show. For example, there is an 
address by A. Crull in which in a passionate manner he declared 
himself for the election of Abraham Lincoln and condemned in 
the sharpest terms the rebellion of the slave States as treason 
against the Union and the Constitution of the country. And com- 
ing to the political situation in the State of Missouri, which was 
saved for the Union only by the faithful Germans, the speaker 
exclaimed, “You German citizens of Missouri, who have sworn 
always to abide by the Constitution and the Union, will you be 
unfaithful, and will you break your oath of allegiance? No, no, 
never! We will either stand and triumph with the Union and 
Constitution or fall and die with it. But the right and just cause 
must be victorious, it cannot and will not fall. Therefore: Union 
now and forever!” This speech was delivered just at the time 
when the Southerners opened fire on Fort Sumter. But all of 
a sudden the society came to an end, for Synod had decided to 
sever the college from the seminary and to move the college to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Therefore all the members of the society 
who had not finished the college course had to leave St. Louis to- 
gether with the other college boys and go to Indiana. With them 
went the professors Schick, Saxer, and Lange. But the spirit of 
the Germania remained, and shortly after their arrival in their 
new home, the young men founded a new society by the name of 
“Clio,” and since that time one society after’ another followed, 
and all colleges which came into existence since that time emulated 
the example set by the Fort Wayne institution. 
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St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches 
Serbin, Texas, 18551905 
By ARTHUR C. REPP, San Antonio, Texas 
(Continued from July, 1943, issue) 


A new matter arose in 1874, not so much between the congre- 
gations as between Kilian and his fellow pastors: doctrinal: differ- 
ences were coming to the fore. Again the isolation during the Civil 
War period and before was beginning to manifest itself. As early 
as 1857 the Rev. G. A. Schieferdecker of Altenburg, Mo., had been 
involved in a doctrinal dispute on the error of chiliasm, but by 1875 
had retracted his error and returned to synodical membership. 
A very similar error was held by Kilian, who sympathized with 
Schieferdecker. During 1874 hot words followed a conference essay 
delivered by Kilian. His colleagues tried to point out his error 
which was only beginning to show itself.“ Kilian resented this, 
for after all they were much younger than he, and he felt that his 
word should not be disputed. Lack of contact between the pastors 
helped keep the controversy smouldering until it broke out quite 
fiercely in 1876. At this time Kilian delivered a mission sermon on 
Genesis 28:10-14, in which he said among other things that there 
would be a universal conversion before Judgment. The sermon 
was delivered at Cypress, Texas, September 17, 1876, in connection 
with the pastoral conference. During the session of the conference 
on the next day, the debate was quite lively, but no conclusion was 
reached. At the following conference, held at Serbin, April 10, 
1877, the subject was continued with a very free discussion. On the 
second day the debate became more restrained, and the other pastors 
tried to pin Kilian down to some definite statements, questions being 
formulated which Kilian was to answer with a “Yes” or a “No.” 
Kilian felt that this was the spirit of the Inquisition, and he re- 
sented it” His feelings were so hurt that for some time he 
refused to attend the conferences. Young Rev. Birkmann, recently 
called to Fedor, acting as secretary, was requested to bid Kilian to 


176) The error of chiliasm takes on a number of forms. As it was taught 
by Schieferdecker and Kilian it contended that Judgment Day was not to come 
before a general conversion of all heathen. 

177) Draft of letter by Kilian to C. Braun, Dec. 29, 1874. A.M.C. 

178) “Die Zukunft dieser Welt,” sermon manuscript in the archives of the 
Texas District, Concordia College, Austin, Texas, referred to hereafter as the Austin 
archives. Also photostatic copy in author’s collection. 

179) Draft of letter by Kilian to President Biltz, Concordia, Mo., June 22, 
1877. Austin archives. 
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attend the meetings in order to settle the discussion. Kilian, how- 


ever, did not want these young fellows to dictate to him. Rev. Geyer, 
the chairman and Kilian’s neighbor, was the only older pastor in 
the circuit, and he had but recently arrived in Texas.*” Finally 
the pressure became too great, and Kilian drew up a number of 
theses which he offered to defend. A copy of the theses and an 
explanation of the case were sent to President F. Julius Biltz of the 
Western District that he might judge the matter. Several of the 
theses are interesting: Number three: The Scriptures state, all 
heathen shall come and worship the Lord; number four: To de- 
clare that Judgment Day might come today or at any time now 
would maintain that not all prophecies will be fulfilled; number 
five: If Judgment Day came today, statement number two would be 
canceled; number six: Scriptures do not say that Judgment Day 
might come at any time.’*” 

There was no immediate adjustment in the case, and the con- 
troversy continued, until on January 15, 1878, Kilian submitted six 
statements recanting the errors he had taught and the matter was 
settled.'*”” Whatever might be said of his mistake, Kilian was to 
be admired for his frank retractions. Many another man might 
have stubbornly insisted on his position merely as a matter of 
pride. Kilian could be stubborn at times, but he was willing to 
submit to the Scriptures. 

Having passed his seventieth birthday, Kilian began to show the 
signs of his long hard years in the new country. He recognized his 
physical and mental handicaps, and he longed for the time when his 
second son, Hermann, would be ready to enter the ministry and 
take over the burdens. In 1883 the congregation did call Hermann 
for its pastor, the father to remain as assistant." The congrega- 
tion did not forget its venerable patriarch and promised to care for 
the elder Kilian whenever he felt that he should resign.’*” 

When Hermann was installed, the congregation prepared for 
the great event. The young pastor was to have a new robe as a 
gift from his parishioners. Though his father had worn the alb, 


180) Rev. Geyer had been present in the synodical meeting of 1857 when 
Schieferdecker was excluded from membership and thus was well versed in this 
subject. Ninth Synodical Report, 1857. 

181) “Verantwortung in Thesen, August, 1877.” MS. in Austin archives, 


182) “Saetze ueber die Lehre von den letzten Dingen.” Ms. in Austin 
archives, 


183) Serbin Minutes, Jan. 28, 1883. 
184) Ibid. 
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they left it to the son whether he would simply wear the customary 
black cassock."*” On the ninth Sunday after Trinity, July 22, 
1883, young Kilian was ordained and installed by Rev. Geyer, as- 
sisted by the father, Rev. Buchschacher, Rev. Kaspar, and Rev. 
Lange.*® 

As though the good Lord were waiting for the younger man 
to take the reins, He called His faithful servant home, and Rev. 
John Kilian died suddenly on September 12, 1884, having enjoyed 
but a year of semi-retirement.°” For a man of his talents and 
abilities, many a person might feel that he had been a failure be- 
cause he labored on the frontiers of a rough country. Though he 
did not win great fame, his work was well done in firmly planting 
the Lutheran Church of his Synod in Texas. Much of the doctrinal 
solidarity of the entire community must be attributed to him. There 
was an organized Lutheran synod when he came into the State, but 
he was not in sympathy with its liberal and syncretistic views. 
Instead, he turned to the more conservative Synod of Missouri, 
though it meant that he would be cut off from synodical fellow- 
ship for many years. True enough, he too had a few Old World 
tendencies which were wrong, but the more serious one, that of 
chiliasm, was corrected, and the others were curbed by the wise 
ministering of synodical Visitors who were sent into the field. His 
failings need not be overlooked, for they serve to make the man 
stand out the more. In spite of his occasional mistakes he served 
his Church well, and today there stands “Kilian Hall” at Concordia 
College, Austin, Texas, as a monument of the Texas District’s 
gratitude for its hardy pioneer. 

With Hermann Kilian a closer understanding and sympathy 
with Synod was natural, and a new era began for the congregation. 
Unhindered by Old World restraints, he had been educated in the 
institutions of the Missouri Synod. Serbin was sufficiently strong 
to entertain the District Synod in its midst, and taking advantage 
of this, they would strengthen the existing bonds with Missouri. 
Synod would give the congregation an opportunity to size up the 
situation and gain some of the sympathy which the pastor had. 
Therefore, together with St. Peter’s, an invitation was sent to the 
Southern District to assemble in Serbin for 1886."** Lengthy 


185) Serbin minutes, July 8, 1883. 

186) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXXIX, Aug. 15, 1883. 
187) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XI, Oct. 1, 1884. 

188) The Southern District was organized in 1881. 
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preparations were made. The many guests were to be housed in the 
homes of the two congregations, and the families were assessed to 
take care of the feeding. The delegates were to be well cared for, 
even wine and cigars having been ordered." 

At length the day of sessions arrived. Though the body was 
relatively small, the audience was large, for the members of the 
local congregations were attracted from far and near, it being one 
of the most important events for Lutherans of this vicinity. The 
sessions were held February 3—9, 1886, with Dr. H.C. Schwan, 
President of the Missouri Synod, as national representative. In 
order to avoid friction, the meetings and special services alternated 
between St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s. At this Synod, Dr. Schwan gave 
a dissertation on the question of accepting State aid for parish 
schools and with it settled this disturbing question for the 
District.” 

For years the school at St. Paul’s had been growing steadily, 
and now the number was getting too large for a single teacher. 
There were more than eighty children which Gerhard Kilian had to 
instruct. In 1884 the congregation had granted an assistant, prob- 
ably a member of the parish, who taught the children the funda- 
mentals."*” However, this was not wholly satisfactory. To alleviate 
the situation, a branch school was opened for the summer in the 
Rabbs Creek section, between Serbin and Warda, as early as 1877, 
with Gerhard teaching.” What kind of school this was is not 
quite certain: whether merely to teach religion and Wendish to the 
children whose parents could not send them to Serbin and would not 
or could not send them to Holy Cross, Warda; or whether it was 
just like the regular school except for a shorter term, cannot be 
determined, because the documents are missing. When in 1886 the 
question of a second teacher for St. Paul’s was agitated, the group 
in the Rabbs Creek territory, led by Mr. M. Zoch and Mr. John 
Teinert, expressed their willingness to vote for an assistant provided 
permission was granted to call their own teacher to Rabbs Creek.’ 
The proposition was accepted. Before this the matter of calling 
a second teacher had been blocked."*” With opposition removed, 


189) Serbin minutes, Dec. 28, 1885. 
190) Synodical Report, Southern District, 1886. 
191) Serbin minutes, March 9, 1884. 
) Serbin minutes, March 11, 1877. 
193) Serbin minutes, May 9, 1886. 
) Serbin minutes, April 11, 1886. 
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Teacher Henry Werner of Giddings was called, and he accepted, 
being installed the last Sunday in August.” To provide a site for 
a teacher’s dwelling, ten acres of land were donated. 


_The new arrangement proved so successful that the idea of 
calling a teacher for Rabbs Creek was gradually abandoned. The 
difficulty of a public school in the neighborhood was also done away 
with, since the community was satisfied with the two-teacher school, 
for this was something better than the State could offer. Though 
these people were desirous of having a school, they sometimes were 
negligent in starting the little ones off at a sufficiently early age. 
Consequently to speak of a general satisfaction does not mean that 
every child of school age always 
attended. The older children 
could walk or ride the ‘Texas 
pony,” but it was hard on the 
smaller ones if they had to go 
alone. L.O. Kasper tells us that 
he had to make a daily trip of six 
miles on a road which led through 
primeval woods “where wild ani- 
mals were not uncommon.” At 
this time there were three members 
of the family attending school, but 
the father’s orders were that not 
more than two of the children were 
to ride the donkey. One always 

ra ab eat Eien OP clo wandeetchers 

that in 1890 a report showed that thirty-three children of school | 
age remained at home.'*” This was a serious problem both for 
the home and the church, and in general both parties were deeply 
concerned, but it took years for better roads to solve the problem. 
Something new in the line of church fellowship was introduced 

in 1894, by way of a school picnic. Though the school term often 
went into the month of July, it was resolved that a Fourth of July 
picnic should be held for the entire congregation. For the chil- 
dren a carrousel was built, and to defray whatever expenses there 
might be, each communicant was asked to contribute twenty-five 


195) Serbin minutes, Aug. 15, 1886. 

196) Autobiographical sketch in Graduates of Addison Seminary, Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary, 1907—1932. 

197) Serbin minutes, April 7, 1890. 
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cents. Every one brought his own lunch, but beer was distributed 
gratis and in later years coffee and lemonade also. The pastor was 
asked to give a patriotic address for the occasion, and a band was 
hired to add to the festivities." Thus was instituted a very 
unique custom which has come down to this day and is equivalent 
to “Old Settlers’ Day,” where former residents from all over the 
State come together. Other churches in this vicinity hold similar 
events, but none have just the touch about them as at Serbin. 

A break in the splendid arrangement of a two-teacher school 
came when Werner accepted a call to Thorndale, Texas, in 1901.” 
The question of a successor was argued, but it was resolved not to 
get a second teacher. The problem was discussed back and forth 
for many meetings until it threatened to hurt the congregation.” 
This seems to have been one of the times when interest in the 
school was lagging, perhaps because so many lived at great distances 
from the church. Before the matter was settled, young L. O. Kasper 
of the congregation was hired to help Gerhard in the school, re- 
ceiving ten dollars and board for his services. Kasper had been 
confirmed in 1896 and had since worked on his father’s farm. 
Showing aptitude, though having no further schooling, he was 
asked to help and did so for about a year.” This experience led 
him to continue his studies, and today he is the principal of that 
very school. 

Realizing the advantages which had accrued to the congrega- 
tion by having the District Synod, St. Paul’s resolved with St. Peter’s 
to invite it again in 1904. At this meeting the Vice-President, the 
Rev. P. Brand, represented the General Synod at the sessions which 
were held June 29 to July 5. At the former Synod, sessions 
were held in both church buildings, but the District had grown 
so large that it could be accommodated only in St. Paul’s. How- 
ever, St. Peter’s insisted on having one of the Sunday services in 
its church, with the representative of Synod and the District Presi- 
dent seated before the altar. They felt that this would compensate 
for not having the session in their building.” 


Almost fifty years had passed since the Wends had first settled 


198) Serbin minutes, May 20 and June 3, 1894. 

199) Serbin minutes, Sept. 8, 1901. 

200) Serbin minutes, Sept. 8, 1901, to April 20, 1902. 
201) Graduates of Addison Seminary. 

202) Synodical Report, Southern District, 1904. 

203) Birkmann, G.D.V., June 11 and 18, 1936. 
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in and around Serbin.”* St. Paul’s therefore began to make 
preparations for the happy occasion. : In 1902 considerations had 
been given to the purchase of a pipe organ, to cost about one thou- 
sand dollars,”*°” the same to be set up and dedicated at the golden 
jubilee. When the time drew near, invitations were sent out to the 
surrounding churches. On July 24, 1904, amidst great festivities, 
the jubilee services were held, with Rev. F. Wunderlich and Rev. 
A. L. Gresens preaching. 

Statistics show that there were now 635 souls, 338 communi- 
cants, and 125 voters, with eighty-five children attending the 
school.” Though a number of churches had directly or indirectly 
branched off from St. Paul’s, the natural growth and the immigra- 
tion had more than offset the loss. An anniversary booklet was 
prepared for the jubilee, telling the interesting history of the church. 
The history was read in manuscript at the time and with minor 
changes was later printed. 

By 1904 the congregation had also been able to send a number 
of its young men into the service of the Church. Four men had 
entered the teaching profession, and three had become ministers. 
There were also four still studying in the seminaries, planning to 
enter the active service.” 

One unfortunate event took place in connection with the 
jubilee which marred the otherwise happy note: the attitude shown 
by St. Peter’s at the time the invitations were extended. For a 
while it had seemed that the hopes of the elder Kilian and others 
would be realized in a gradual amalgamation of the two congrega- 
tions, and from 1883 to 1889 they even observed their annual 
Missions Sunday jointly. However, in 1890 this arrangement was 
dropped because St. Petet’s had permitted a suspended member of 
St. Paul’s to go to Communion.” By 1896 matters again came to 
the point where a union might be possible, but this was frustrated 
when St. Peter’s refused to acknowledge any blame in the separa- 
tion of 1870.” 

The conditions remained the same for a number of years. 
When St. Paul’s prepared for its jubilee, it naturally sent an in- 


204) Figured from the time the call of Kilian was accepted in Germany 
in 1854. 
205) Serbin minutes, Nov. 23, 1902. 
206) Kilian, op. cit., p. 8. 
) Kilian, op. cit., p. 7. 
208) Serbin minutes, Aug. 24, 1890. 
) Serbin minutes, July 19, 1896. 
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vitation to St. Peter’s. To their surprise, St. Peter’s was seriously 
offended at the invitation and challenged the statement that 
St. Paul’s was fifty years old, contending that its existence began 
in 1870 when Kilian, having resigned, was called again by the 
majority group.” St. Paul’s obviously had no intention of bring- 
ing up the old controversy and had extended the invitation merely 
as a gesture of friendliness, not one of insult. They in no wise 
doubted that they were still the original congregation, citing as 
proof that St. Paul’s was recognized as a member of Synod in 1866 
while St. Peter’s had been referred to officially as the “newly or- 
ganized” congregation.’ From every argument St. Paul’s was 
certainly correct. Later when the President of the District had to 
appoint a committee of three to satisfy the two congregations, the 
matter was decided in favor of St. Paul’s.”” Because of this in- 
cident the published booklet made no reference to the split of 1870, 
lest anyone be offended.” 

The pettiness of St. Peter’s was not the general sentiment, be- 
cause in January, 1906, overtures were again made to St. Paul’s 
for an amalgamation, but the conditions set down by St. Paul’s 
could not be met.”™® 

This account has been carried down to the end of 1905 to round 
out the first fifty years in Texas, for the congregation was not 
located until 1855. Representing a most conservative element in the 
Lutheran Church, St. Paul’s played an important part in a section 
of the country which was honeycombed with liberal Lutheranism 
and the general shallowness of sectarianism. Planted away from 
the movement of the cities, it was able to grow sheltered in its own 
aloofness until today it has spread its influence into almost every 
part of the State of Texas. In recognition of the part St. Paul’s 
played in the history of the State of Texas, the Centennial Com- 
mission honored the congregation with an anniversary marker in 
130 


210) Serbin minutes, Aug. 14, 1904. 


211) Serbin minutes, Oct. 31, 1904. See also the Synodical Report, Western 
District, 1872. 


212) Serbin minutes, March 28, 1905. 
213) Serbin minutes, May 21, 1905. 
214) Serbin minutes, Jan. 1, 1906. 


215) The historical marker was not placed in 1936, but somewhat later. 
It bears the date 1854 as the time of the settlement. This is not quite correct, for 
the Wends left Germany in 1854, arriving at the present Serbin in January or 
February, 1855. 
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II 


St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas 
1870—1905 


When the German faction broke away from St. Paul’s in 
1870, they called the Rev. John Pallmer, pastor near St. Louis 
(Baden). Though only about a year in the ministry, he was 
no longer a young man, being about thirty-nine years old. He had 
served in the “Rauhe Haus,” an orphanage near Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and after coming to this country, attended the practical 
seminary in St. Louis, from which he graduated in 1869.7" Since 
he was a Wend, he could preach both in Wendish and in German. 

Being apprised of the conditions at Serbin and recognizing 
how sensitive the situation was, Pallmer wrote to Kilian, assuring 
him his friendship and esteem, begging to be installed by him.”'* 
By letter Kilian expressed his willingness to install Pallmer, but 
suggested that the parish of St. Peter’s be consulted, fearing that 
they might be antagonistic. It was understood that the installation 
could not take place in St. Paul’s Church. Kilian called Pallmer’s 
attention to the fact that the building of the separatists of 1866,” 
situated about a mile away, was still standing. There was also 
a parsonage and a good cistern available, though at present the 
house was occupied by a family recently arrived from Germany. 
The people of the new St. Peter’s did not want to worship there, 
and it seemed to Kilian that they desired only one building, namely 
that of St. Paul’s, but two congregations using one church was ob- 
viously impossible.” ° Kilian’s letter was written before the divi- 
sion of the property had been settled, and he was still in doubt 
who actually would obtain possession of the church.” 

After the settlement was made, St. Peter’s erected a parsonage 
for its new pastor. The original St. Peter’s Church was torn down, 
and the lumber was used to build a parsonage on the farther end 
of the colony’s land, the part deeded to St. Peter’s.””’ President 
F. J. Buenger of the Western District urged Kilian to install Pall- 
mer even though there were differences in the congregation.” 


216) Supra, p. 53. 

217) “Ein Brief des alten Past. G. Birkmann an einen Freund . . .,” Oct. 22, 
1924. Austin archives. . 

218) Letter of Pallmer to Kilian, Aug. 31, 1870. A.M.C. 

219) Supra, p. 18. 

220) Draft of letter by Kilian to Pallmer, Sept. 13, 1870. A.M.C. 

221) The settlement was finally made Sept. 23 and 24, 1870. Cp. supra, p. 54. 

222) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Jan. 2, 1871. A.M.C. 

223) Letter by Buenger to Kilian, Nov. 9, 1870. A.M.C. 
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As a result, Kilian installed Pallmer in the newly built house” 


on December 11, 1870.7” 

Hastily a frame church was built and solemnly dedicated on 
April 26, 1871. For some unknown reason Kilian was not in- 
vited until the week of the dedication. Believing that he ought 
to consult his congregation whether or not he should attend, he 
did not go, because there was not sufficient time.” With the 
church dedicated, school was resumed and conducted in it by 
Leubner.””” Everything in the school was taught in German, and 
this evidently satisfied the teacher.” 

The new pastor was well liked by his congregation, and the 
fact that he could preach Wendish took care of the language 
question. Besides serving his own congregation, he also preached 
at the new station at Fedor, on the West Yegua. However, Pall- 
mer was not to labor at Serbin very long. The fever, so pre- 
valent in the vicinity, took away his wife on July 4, 1873, soon 
after she gave birth to her second child, which also died. Pallmer 
took sick, and it was only a matter of weeks until he, too, suc- 
cumbed. The congregation testified its love for the pastor in the 
care it gave him during his illness: the men of the congregation 
nursed and attended him continually. Before his death, Pallmer 
intrusted his first-born son to Leubner, who later adopted him. 
Pallmer died September 1, 1873, at the age of forty-two.’ Kilian 
being sick, Rev. Proft conducted the funeral. 

As might be expected, there were some difficulties within the 
congregation. Many of the members of St. Peter’s were natural 
malcontents, and when Pallmer did not satisfy them in their own 
way, they wished to return to St. Paul’s. The internal trouble 
served only to increase the friction between the congregations. 
With the next pastor, the Rev. A. D. Greif, who knew no Wendish, 
some of these troubles grew worse. 

The Rev. A. D. Greif, a very capable man, was installed on 
the Fourth Sunday in Advent, 1873. Though Wendish was 
dying out, Greif felt it necessary to ask Kilian to serve Holy Com- 
munion to the Wends soon after he got there, but the request was 


224) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Jan. 2, 1871. A.M.C. 
225) Synodical Report, Western District, 1871. 

226) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, April 26, 1871. A.M.C. 
227) Interview with Mrs. Dunk, Warda, Texas. 

228) Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Nov. 12, 1872. A.M.C. 
229) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXIX, Oct. 15, 1873. 

230) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXX, Feb. 15, 1874. 


— 
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turned down by St. Paul’s Congregation.2*”” This attitude can 
readily be appreciated, for the members of St. Peter’s had with- 
drawn because of language, and the mother church felt that they 
should now be satisfied. In turn the Wends of St. Peter’s wanted 
to return to the first church, but this was refused them. “As 
though they were in jail,” Kilian commented.2*”’ 


Something unique for the times was the organization of the 
first mission societies in the interest of the work in Texas. Greif 
did this when on October 25 and 26, 1874, St. Peter’s observed its 
Mission Sunday with the two neighboring congregations. Seventy- 
three dollars were collected and transferred to the mission society 
of St. Peter’s Church.”**” How long these societies functioned is 
not known. 

The tact of Greif came to the fore when the Rev. Eduard Zapf 
of Holy Cross died and an opportunity presented itself to 
straighten out the situation between the Missouri Synod and the 
Holy Cross Congregation.”*” Greif was quite successful in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation, even inducing the guilty ones to make 
a public apology in the church papers.””” 


Having served only two years, Greif left Serbin in December, 
1875, to accept a pastorate in Little Rock, Ark., where he was in- 
stalled January 1, 1876.%° Because it was felt that the neighbor- 
ing Holy Cross Congregation needed someone who could handle 
the Wendish better than its pastor, the Rev. Timotheus Stiemke, 
was able to do, and because St. Peter’s could use a German pastor 
well enough, Stiemke was asked to succeed Greif at the advice of 
the Visitor, the Rev. Martin Tirmenstein. But every effort to con- 
vince the Holy Cross Congregation that they should give up their 
beloved pastor failed.”°” When St. Peter’s saw they could not 
prevail, they suggested that the two congregations form one parish, 


231) Supra, p. 66. 

232) Draft of letter by Kilian to Hermann Kilian, Nov. 24, 1874. A.M.C. 

233) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXXI, Feb. 15, 1875. 

234) After the Fayette County group broke away from St. Paul’s in 1873, 
they organized the Holy Cross Evangelical Lutheran Church (now in Warda, 
Texas). Because of their rebellious actions, the Missouri Synod could not supply 
them with a pastor. Holy Cross turned to the Texas Synod, which immediately 
sent Eduard Zapf. 

235) Der Lutheraner, Vol. XXXI, Nov. 1, 1874, 

236) Synodical Report, Western District, 1876. Like so many of the other 
pastors, Greif was interested in expanding the field of his labors. In 1875 he began 
a preaching station in Giddings, but the time was not ripe, and he had little success. 


237) Minutes of the Holy Cross Congregation, Jan. 1, 1876. 
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with Stiemke living in Serbin. This was turned down by Holy 
Cross, which requested that the entire matter be dropped.”**? 

Not successful in procuring Stiemke, St. Peter’s called the 
Rev. Carl L. Geyer of Carlinville, Ill, who accepted. Geyer was 
one of the Saxon immigrants of 1839, coming to Missouri as a min- 
isterial candidate, a graduate of the University of Leipzig. He 
was a cousin of Dr. Walther, the first President of the Missouri 
Synod. At first he taught in St. Louis, but in 1844 he became 
a missionary in Wisconsin. After sixteen years of strenuous work, 
he went to Carlinville, Ill, where he served another sixteen years.” 
He accepted the call to Texas, where he was installed on Cantate 
Sunday, 1876, by Kilian.”*” 

During the vacancy of several months much of the old hatred 
against St. Paul’s had come to the surface among the older people, 
though the younger set was friendly." This animosity became 
one of the major problems for Geyer to solve. He was quite 
capable, and being modest and humble, with all his training, he 
won the love of his people. Always a gentleman in his top hat 
and wearing a white neckband knotted in the front, he commanded 
the respect of everyone. Diligent and learned, he was a match 
for Kilian in the doctrinal discussions and in the pastoral problems 
involving transfers. Kilian did not always like Geyer, as seen by 
the formality which existed between them, but he had to respect 
him and in the matter of doctrine was led to realize his error in 
chiliasm. Though no longer a young man, Geyer took hold with 
zeal, showing great interest especially in the young people. He 
conducted so-called “Christenlehre” (catechetical instructions) 
every second Sunday and practiced hymns with the younger people 
on the alternate Sundays.”*” 

In 1877 Teacher Leubner accepted a call to the Lutheran 
Orphanage at Des Peres, Mo., outside St. Louis.” During the 
vacancy of two years, Carl L. Geyer, one of the pastor’s sons, as- 
sisted in teaching.”*”” Finally, in 1879, C.F. Braun, a graduate of 
Addison, IIl., normal school, was obtained for the school, which 
now numbered only thirty-one pupils, though the congregation re- 


238) Minutes of the Holy Cross Congregation, Feb. 2, 1876. 

239) “Bin Brief des alten Past. G. Birkmann . . .,” op. cit. 

240) Synodical Report, Western District, 1877. ; 

241) Draft of letter by Kilian to his son Hermann, Feb. 29, 1876. A.M. C. 
242) Interview with Mr. Hermann Biar, Giddings, Texas. He was confirmed 


243) Draft of letter by Kilian to his son Hermann, June 15, 1877. A.M.C. 
244) Birkmann, G. D.V., Aug. 19, 1937. This was later Dr.Geyer who was 
an organizer and a president of the congregation at Giddings. 
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ported 371 souls.”* Braun, born in Germany, came to Minne- 
sota as a lad, where he decided to study for the teaching pro- 
fession.” After four years, Braun left Serbin for a call to 
Saginaw, Mich., meanwhile having married the Rev. G. Birkmann’s 
sister of Fedor.”*” 

In 1883, the same year Braun left, Leubner was recalled to 
Serbin.” The number of pupils increasing rapidly, a school 
building was erected in 1886 between the parsonage and the teach- 
er’s dwelling. Forty pupils attended in 1882, but when Leubner 
left in 1890, there were sixty.” The membership of the congre- 
gation for the corresponding years rising from 284 to 310.” 

Evidently race prejudice did not always penetrate the post oaks 
as evidenced by the occasional attendance of a Negro at St. Peter’s. 
A certain Clark, colored, attended a year or two, and another 
Negro, Haywood Bennett, graduated with his confirmation. Later 
Bennett attended the practical seminary at Springfield, IIl., though 
he did not complete his studies.””” 

When Leubner left in 1891, the Rev. Adolf Geyer, another 
son of the pastor, taught for a short time. He had failed in the 
ministry and had experienced the same result in teaching. Being 
of a fiery temper, he was almost involved in court proceedings over 
beating a child.” Fortunately, not long after, W. A. Herter, of 
the Illinois District, accepted the call to Serbin.”’? 

After sixteen years of service at Serbin, the aged Rev. Geyer 
died on March 6, 1892. Four weeks before his death he had at- 
tended the District synodical sessions at Warda. His faithful 
ministry at St. Peter’s had a steadying influence on his congrega- 
tion, deepening their understanding in Lutheran doctrines and 
practice. To the end of his life his manner and dress had been 
that of the exacting gentleman.” Though he had spent years 
in the backwoods, especially in Wisconsin and in Texas, he had 
not “gone native.” 


245) Synodical Report, Western District, 1879. 

246) Birkmann, “Lehrer an unsern Gemeindeschulen in Texas,” in Texas 
Distriktsbote, Vol. XV, No.1, April, 1930. 

247) Birkmann, G.D.V., July 5, 1934. 

248) Synodical Report, Southern District, 1883. 

249) Ibid., for 1883 and the Statistical Yearbook, 1890. 

250) Ibid. 

251) Interview with Rev. Hermann Schmidt, Serbin, Texas. 

252) Interview with Mrs. Menzel, Muldoon, Tex. 

253) Kilian, op. cit., p. 13. 

254) Birkmann, G. D.V., March 4, 1937. 
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After Geyer’s death, the Rev. C. Bernthal of Shiner became 
pastor. His ministry of fifteen years saw the gradual decline of 
St. Peter’s. Since the community was no longer fed by immigra- 
tion, but was rather losing many families, first to Fedor, and later 
to Thorndale, Copperas Cove, and other parts of the State, it was 
natural that this congregation should decline. The language 
question was no longer an issue, for even St. Paul’s was growing 
predominantly German, and St. Peter’s had no distinctive purpose 
to fill which the mother church could not satisfy. 

A tragedy occurred in 1895 to mar the placid life of Serbin 
when the teacher, W. A. Herter, died suddenly. A man of power- 
ful build, he seemed to be quite as familiar with mechanics as with 
books. July 4, being a holiday, Herter spent the day with his 
mechanics. While repairing an iron, heated by gasoline, there 
was a sudden explosion, so seriously burning Herter on the chest 
that he died a few days later.”” 

As the congregation declined, so also did the school, as may 
be noticed in the frequent changes of the teachers. Following 
Herter, Theodore Schmidt came in 1896, but resigned within 
a year.” Another year elapsed before W. Weise was installed 
the Sunday after Easter, 1898.°°° Weise was a native of Serbin 
and the last teacher of St. Peter’s, remaining until 1907, when he 
went to Missouri.” 

St. Peter’s had reached the peak of its membership under 
Rev. Geyer and Mr. Leubner. By the end of 1904 the congrega- 
tion had dwindled to 278 persons and the school to forty-one 
pupils;*”” though still a good-sized congregation, it had no future. 
The exodus from this farming community hurt St. Peter’s more 
than any of the neighboring congregations. Only one more pastor 
followed Bernthal in 1907, namely, the Rev. M. W. Pott, and he 
also performed the duties of teacher. Finally, in 1914, the con- 
gregation reunited with St. Paul’s, chiefly through the efforts of 
the Rev. George Fischer of Giddings, Texas. The church was torn 
down, and unfortunately all the records of the congregational meet- 
ings were burned at the time. Thus ended the second St. Peter’s 
of Serbin. 


255) Interview with Mr. Hermann Biar, Giddings, Texas. 

256) Birkmann, “Lehrer an unsern Gemeindeschulen in Texas,” in Texas 
Distriktsbote, Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 1930. 

257) Statistical Yearbook, 1898. R 

258) Birkmann, “Lehrer an unsern Gemeindeschulen in Texas,” in Texas 
Distriktsbote, Vol. XV, No.2, June, 1930. 

259) Statistical Yearbook, 1904, 
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Appendix 
Statistics of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas 
Year Souls tcua rar * Pupils 
1865 — — — (ESB: 
1869 581 363 148 _— 
1870 a ao 100 c. 40 
1872 — — —_ Cz 2D 
1873 470 — 145 40 
1875 488 — 132 a4 
1881 625 — 147 70 
1886 — — —_ 100 
1890 674 386 135 117 
1898 696 376 135 102 
1900 684 392 118 102 
1902 687 356 122 92 
1903 635 396 130 92 
1904 635 356 ‘12 86 


Statistics of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas 
(Texas Synod) 


Commu- Voting 
Year Souls nicants Members Pupils 
1861 —_— 45 15 Cale 
1865 — 45 7 —_— 

Statistics of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas 

Commu- Voting 
Year Souls nicants Members Pupils 
1873 — —_ — 67 
1874 — — 62 vl 
1877 270 — — 49 
1879 311 _ — 3] 
1881 Be —_ 62 36 
1882 284 —_— 58 40 
1890 310 213 60 60 
1898 313 193 60 5542 
1900 . 300 212 62 47 
1902 278 TSS oe 7, 50 
1903 273 185 59 48 
1904 278... 173 60 41 


* St. Paul’s until near the end of this period made 18 years the requirement 
for voting members. All other congregations had 21 years. 
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Accesions 


Besides the. many periodicals and magazines which come to the archives we 
list with gratitude the following recent accessions: 

Booxs: Bible presented to Concordia Pachmann by her sponsor Mrs. C. F. W. 
Walther, 1855, from Pastor Doerffler; Jubelfest der Universitaet Leipzig, 1809, 
with notes by E.G. W.Keyl, from Pastor R.J.Keyl, Clifton, N.J.; Illustrated 
German New Testament, 1785, and Erbauliche Nachrichten yon goettlichen Fuebh- 
rungen der Seele von Fuerchtegott Thurecht Weber, 1755, brought to America 1839 
by Karl Julius Otto Nitzschke, from his daughter, Wilhelmine Estel, through 
Dr. Th. Engelder; Kranken- und Waisenfreund, 1889 to 1892, from Dr. W. G. 
Polack; U.S. Consular Regulations, inscribed “F. Traugott Stephan, 1893,” from 
Dr. Wm. Dallmann; The Story of Valparaiso University, by George W. Stinson, 
1921, from Dr. W.G. Friedrich; The Lutheran Woman, 1939—1942, from Mrs. 
Ellwanger; Practischer Wegweiser fuer Ev. Luth. Sonntagsschulen, von Wilhelm 
Busse, 1878; Leitfaden zum Religionsunterricht in Evangelisch Protestant. Kirchen 
Amerika’s, von G. W. Eisenlohr, 1869; Lessons for Sunday Schools and Parochial 
Schools, by Theo. Graebner, 1905; Lutherischer Katechismus, Die Fuenf Haupt- 
stuecke Dr. M. Luthers, German Publication Board, Chicago; Plattdeutsche Reden 
von J. Spangenberg, J. Sackmann, L. Harms und anderen, 1878. 


Manuscripts: ‘The Meyer-Nebraska Case” by Victor W. Richter; 
“McLaughlin ys. Concordia Seminary, 1855,” from Pastor F. W.Loose; sermons 
by Dr. Walther, from Dr. Theo. Graebner; correspondence between Pastors Ger- 
mann and Dr. Sommer, 1925; transcript of Professor Craemer’s marriage record in 
St. Matthew’s church records, New York, from Dr. A. Wismar; letter from Pro- 
fessors Simon and Craemer to church at Frazer, Mich., regarding the call of 
Pastor Link to Springfield, 1887, from Pastor Theo. Wuggazer, Sr.; letter of 
Pastor G.H.A.Loeber regarding Chicago Convention, 1847; etc.; correspondence 
between Dr. Walther and Pastor Schumann; letter from Friedrich Hommel to 
Lochner, 1887; drafts of letters of Lochner to Loehe in regard to the meeting 
with “the Saxons,” 1845, 746, etc.; documents regarding Lochner’s congregation 
in Toledo, 1845—46; Lochner to Walther; from Professor Martin Lochner; cor- 
respondence between Drs. Stoeckhardt and Dau and Dr. Theo. Buenger regarding 
the Norwegian Merger, 1909, etc.; Krankheit und Heilungs-Geschichte einer 
Besessenen, von Blumhardt, from Dr. Theo. Graebner; Unsere Kirchenagende 
(Taufe), by John Schlerf, from Dr. P.E.Kretzmann; resolution of Grace Church, 
St. Louis, congratulating Dr.Sommer on doctorate; journal of Domine Willem 
Christoph Berkenmeyer, 1725—1750, (photostated), 392 pages folio, from Karl 
Kretzmann. 

Histories: Churches at Nokomis, Ill. (1893—1943); St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (1843—1943); Fort Smith, Ark. (1868—1943); Mount Olive, Milwaukee 
(1894—1944), 2 copies; Our Saviour, Baltimore (1892—1942), 2 copies; 
Youngstown, O. (1883—1943); Kitchener, Ont. (1835—1935); Trinity, Memphis, 
Tenn. (1855—1930); Pleasant Dale, Nebr. (1899—1944); Stewardson, Il. 
(1868—1943); St. Philip, Chicago (1893—1943); Mascautah, Ill. (1868—1943); 
Risel, Texas (1883—1943); Waterloo, Wis. (1867—1942); Howells, Nebr. 
(1893—1943); Aberdeen, S. Dak. (1888—1938); Afton Twp., Minn. (1863 to 
1940); Chappell, Nebr. (1918—43), 3 copies; Trinity, Milwaukee (1847—1927); 
Amherst, O. (1875—1940); Redeemer, New Orleans (1919—1944); Trinity, 
Pittsburgh (1837—1887); Cumberland, Md. (1854—1942), 2 copies; St. Paul, 
E. Chicago, Ind. (1904—44); Trinity, Des Moines, Iowa (1918—43); Chicago 
Churches (1846—1929); Morrison, Ill. (1885—1935); Holy Trinity, New York 
(1868—1943); Little Rock, Ark. (1868—1943), 2 copies; College Point, N.Y. 
(1857—1942); Buck Grove, Iowa (1904—1939); Gibbon, Minn. (1885—1935); 
Madisonville, O. (1868—1943); Mattoon, Ill. (1893—1943), Martini, near Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (1853—1943); “Dr. Theo. Buenger” in Comet, Oct., 1943, 2 copies; 
Lutheran Seminary, Seward, Nebr. (1893—1919); Bethesda Home in Bethesda 
Messenger, Nov., 1843. 

PuotocrapHs: W. Achenbach, A. Biewend, Theo. J. Brohm, Cantor Theo. 
Buenger, F. Brunn (Steeden), J. L. Daib, H. Feth, M. Guenther, Dr. A. Hoppe, 
Wm. Hattstaedt, Wm. Koepchen, Rud. Lange, J. C. W. Lindemann, F. Lochner, 
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Chr. Loeber, G. Mezger and pastors of Finnish Free Church, Dr. J. W. Miller and 
Pastors Bartling, K. L. Moll, W. Moll and wife, nee Keyl, J. A. Molstad, J. A. 
F. W. Mueller, F. P. Merbitz and wife, nee Renate Lochner, Dr. F. Pieper and 
Professor Hoffmann, Ad. Pfotenhauer and wife, C. F. W. Sapper, H. G. Sauer, 
C. A. T. Selle, Dr. H. C. Schwan, J. A. Schwoy, Dr. W. Sihler (3), Dr. E. G. 
Sihler and grandchild, Ferd. Sievers (2), Friedr. Sievers, F. W. Stellhorn, W. 
Stubnatzy (3), M. Tirmenstein, Paul Walther, L. Wissmueller, C. F. D. Wyneken 
(ca. 1870), Synodical Convention, 1899, St. Paul, Chicago, at 50th Anniversary, 
Loghut, Perry Co., Concordia, Fort Wayne, 1890, Frankenmuth Church (ca. 1890), 
Holy Cross, St. Louis, 1890, statue of Walther, St. Louis, class of 1886, taken 
1908; other group photos, pictures from the mission fields in Australia, Brazil, 
Argentina, India, China, and among the Indians in Wisconsin. Sigma Rho Delta, 
May, 1890, 2 copies; seminary of the Ev. Synod of the West, Marthasville, Mo., 
from Professor Heithaus, S. J. Most of the photographs come from the collection 
of Dr. L. Fuerbringer, others from Pastor J. A. Friedrich, Dr. M. S. Sommer, 
and Karl Kretzmann. 


MisceELLaNngeous: Framed Picture of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1883, from 
M. A. Baumann; escutcheons of the signers of the. Augsburg Confession, 1530, in 
full colors, loaned by N. J. State Conference; Proceedings. of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1942; clippings concerning the bells supposed to have been brought 
to America by “the Saxons” in 1839; Redeemer Church, Evansville, Annual Report, 
1943; Our Greater War, three addresses delivered at Valparaiso by O. P. Kretz- 
mann; U.S. Supreme Court, H. H. Bohning and Emil Pohl vs. The State of Ohio, 
1919, from Dr. F. C. Wenchel; The Care of Records in a National Emergency; 
General Washington’s Body Guard, by Victor W. Richter; The Lodge Practise of 
the Missouri Synod; Church Advertising, by Frederick C. Strodel; The Hannibal 
Lutheran, 1943, from Pastor Schwehn; Proceedings of the Western District, 1943; 
I Speak as a Christian, by Dorothy Thompson; A Christian Sings, by Martin 
Rupprecht; Fifth Anniversary of the True Light Lutheran Chinese Church in New 
York; Eightieth Anniversary of Immanuel, New York; Eighty-fifth Anniversary 
of Lutheran Hospital, St. Louis; Sixtieth Anniversary of St. Luke’s, Chicago; 
Order of Service at the Burial of Professor H. C. Engelbrecht (obituary); Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Catalog, 1942—43; Raphaels Traenen, Il. from Dr. 
Wenchel; Augustana Almanac, 1944; Predigt, 400 jaehrige Feier von Luthers 
Geburtstag, von Fr. Lochner; Gedaechtnispredigt auf Dr. Walther, von J. H. Sieker, 
1887; The Attitude of the Luth. Church of America in the Present World Crisis, 
1917, by Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs; Leichenrede fuer Frau Pastor Kleppisch, 1874, 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the Concordia Historical 
Institute Held at Saginaw, Michigan, June 24, 1944 


The Sixth Triennial Meeting of the Concordia Historical In- 
stitute was opened with the singing of the hymn: “Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord,” written by Dr. W.G. Polack in commemoration of 
the Franconian Centennial, whereupon the Dr. H. Hemmeter of 
Springfield spoke the invocation. 

After a sumptuous meal the meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Mr. Jos. Franz, and upon motion by Mr. O. A. Dorn 
the undersigned was elected to serve as acting secretary. The chair- 
man bid all a hearty welcome and read letters of congratulations. 

Mr. E. Schuettner was appointed chairman of the nomination 
committee, while the Rev. Fr. Luley was appointed chairman of the 
resolutions committee. 

The chairman submitted his report, calling attention to the 
fact that the Institute now numbers 253 members compared with 
216 members in 1941. He also reported that chapters had been 
formed in St. Louis, Bronxville, and Chicago. The donation of 
$10,000.00 from the Waltke heirs was invested in Government 
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bonds; this amount plus interest constitutes the nucleus of the 
building fund for a proposed museum. The report was ordered 
received and filed. 

The treasurer, Mr. Th. Eckhart, submitted his report. Total 
receipts plus balance amounted to $18,947.95, disbursements 
$16,026.57, leaving a balance of $2,921.38. This report was re- 
ceived. 

The curator’s report was read, which proved interesting. 
Dr. Polack, editor of the Concorp1a Historica INstiruTE Quar- 
TERLY, was absent; however a letter from him was read, in which 
he suggested that all chapters send in regular reports through duly 
appointed correspondents. He also suggested that a full-time sec- 
retary for the curator be employed. 

Hereupon Dr. Theo. Graebner, Dr. H. Hemmeter, Dr. Florer,. 
President A. O. Fuerbringer all spoke on their Franconian connec- 
tions, Dr. Graebner and Dr. Florer exhibiting documents pertaining 
to the Franconian colonies. 

The nomination committee submitted names of officers, and 
all incumbents were re-elected. 

The resolutions committee presented the following recom- 
mendations, all of which were adopted: 


I. Wuereas, The present officers of the Concordia Historical 
Institute have successfully guided its affairs through another trien- 
nium; therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That they be given a rising vote of thanks. 


II. Wuereas, It pleased the Lord to remove from our midst 
and call to their eternal reward two members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Concordia Historical Institute, namely, Dr. Henry 
Graul and Mr. E. A. Ellermann, the former treasurer; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we thank the Lord for the devoted labors of 
these His servants and that we stand for a few moments in silent 
tribute to the faithful work they performed in behalf of our cause. 


III. Be it resolved, That the Board of Directors be encouraged 
to put into action a systematic effort to increase our membership 
and to start new chapters wherever feasible. 


IV. Wuereas, The establishment of chapters in various Lu- 
theran centers has somewhat complicated the working of the In- 
stitute; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask the Board of Directors to clarify the 
relation of chapters to the Institute. 
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V. Wuereas, It is imperative that our increasing collection 
of historical documents, books, and relics be properly housed; and 

Wuereas, We ate sadly handicapped in our present quarters; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to for- 
mulate plans for the housing of our treasures in the Waltke Me- 
morial Building as soon as conditions make the erection of such 


building possible. 


VI. Wuereas, We ate in perennial need of money for equip- 
ment and expansion; and 

Wuereas, There have been complaints registered that we 
have made no appeals for special funds in the past; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Board of Directors to remove 
the cause of such complaints as soon as possible. 


VIL. Be it resolved, That our secretary pro tem convey greet- 
ings to Dr. Polack from all assembled at the Saginaw Triennial 
Banquet and express our regret at his absence. 


VIII. Be it resolved, That the Board of Directors prepare for 
a proper observance of the twentieth anniversary of the Historical 
Institute in 1947 and that a committee on arrangements be appointed 


by the Board. 


IX. Be it resolved, That we express our appreciation of the 
diligent labors of Dr. Karl Kretzmann, Curator of the Institute, 
and recommend to the Board to give him the necessary help if 
this is feasible. 

X. Be it resolved, That we cordially thank the speakers of the 
evening: Drs. Th. Graebner, W. Florer, H. B. Hemmeter, and 
President A. O. Fuerbringer, who substituted for his father, Dr. L. 
Fuerbringer. 

The meeting closed with a prayer by the undersigned. 

R. H.C. Meyer, Secretary pro tem. 


The President’s Report 
Members of Concordia Historical Institute and Friends: 


On behalf of Concordia Historical Institute, we salute our 
fellow Lutherans of Saginaw Valley. We are happy to meet here 
where the fathers of this valley worked so zealously and assisted so 
ably in the founding of our Synod. 

Since our last Institute meeting in 1941 at Fort Wayne, In- 
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diana, changes have taken place in the personnel of our Board of 
Directors. Mr. E.A.Ellermann, treasurer, and Dr. H. T. Graul, 
both of whom were extremely interested in our work, have been 
called to their eternal reward. Mr. V.Eggerding and Mr. Frank 
Burg resigned through the pressure of business on account of 
present-day conditions. Mr.O.A.Dorn, Manager of Concordia 
Publishing House, was elected on the Board as was the Reverend 
G. Majoros in the place of Reverend John Bajus, who moved to 
Chicago, Illinois, and whom the board elected Vice-President at 
large for the Slovak Ev. Lutheran Synod of America. Mr. Edgar 
Ellermann was elected in place of his sainted father. 

At this time the Institute membership numbers 353 as com- 
pared with 216 in 1941. In my last report I pointed out that we 
were actively engaged in the formation of chapters. At that time 
the Fort Wayne chapter had been organized, and since our last 
meeting, chapters have been formed at St. Louis, Missouri, Bronx- 
ville, New York, and Chicago, Illinois. Our purpose in founding 
chapters is to arouse and sustain local interest in the history of our 
beloved Church and by widening the interest to increase our his- 
torical collection. We of the Board have been exceedingly gratified 
over the loyalty of our membership. Our members in general have 
regularly kept up their membership. Our INstiruTE QuarTERLY, 
which is the only publication of its kind in the entire Lutheran 
Church of America, has been published regularly and has become 
a valuable source of historical information for students of the 
history of the Church. As was reported in 1941, our major prob- 
lem is still that of adequately housing our antiquities. At present 
some are on display in the Log Cabin on the Seminary grounds. 
Other items are in storage or in a small room in the Seminary. 

At the last meeting I reported that $35,000 left by the late 
L. H. Waltke was designated by Dr. Behnken for a memorial mu- 
seum building to perpetuate the memory of Mr. Waltke. In his 
will, $10,000 was left to be applied to the erection of a museum 
building if it were erected within five years after his death. While 
we were prepared to start the erection of this building, we were 
unable to do so on account of our country being forced into the 
present World War. The five-year period expired February of 
this year. However, the Waltke heirs generously donated their 
share of this $10,000 fund with interest as a contribution to Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. The Board passed a resolution to the 
effect that these gifts be placed in the Building Fund; and in the 
meantime the funds have been invested in War Bonds. 
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We are looking forward to the day when conditions will permit 
the erection of a suitable museum building. 

In 1941 we requested Synod to grant the Institute a subsidy 
of $2,000 per year for a full-time curator. While Synod granted 
our request, we did not make use of it until November, 1943, when 
we employed the Reverend Dr. K.Kretzmann, formerly pastor of 
Orange, New Jersey, as curator. Through our curator and with 
the co-operation of the Librarian of Concordia Seminary we are 
planning the establishment of a union catalog, which will mean 
a greater service for all interested students of Luthern Church 
History. 

In closing I wish to thank the officers, Board Members, and 
the members of Mr. Eckhart’s office staff for their co-operation and 
interest in promoting the work of Concordia Historical Institute. 
We are looking forward to greater activities in gathering, preserv- 
ing, and cataloguing material of historical importance of our beloved 


Lutheran Church. J. G. Franz, President 


The Treasurer’s Report 
May 31, 1941, to May 31, 1944 


Balance May 31, 1941 oat! 431 ‘ * $ 4,738.48 
RECEIPTS 

Active Membership Fees Seed 20250 

Sustaining Membership Fees __ Bae 327.50 

Less Refunds to Chapters _ ; Ob ONS LoL 8.50 

Student Membership eae eee 5.00 

Subsidy from Synod a/c Curator oh» 17,50) 

L. H. Waltke Memorial Museum Building Fund 10,793.11 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly Sales __ 24.00 

Contributions be ee Let 24.00 

15th Anniversary Service — Collection hee 59.36 
MNetaleRieceiptss: — = 22. ae event: SS 452.0947, 
Receipts plus Balance ie sist ee $18,947.95 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Office, Suppliessand Expenses) = -? = Ay Ye Sy Ai liga Wy 

Conc. Hist. Inst. Quacterly, Printing and Mailing 1,590.72 

Museum (incl. sal. and exp. of curator and ass’t) 2,663.27 

Louis H. Waltke Mem. Mus. Bldg. Fd. Investments 10,730.00 

15th Anniversary Service —- Programs, etc. .. 48.94 

Advance for Moving Expense of Curator | - 472.47 
Total Disbursements . ee SUGKOAG 

[syeiknae:, Niles? Si, WOE IG hs <2 ee ee eee : $2 2,92 1238 


THEO. W. ECKHART, Treasurer 
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From the Chicago Chapter 


Greetings to the brethren and friends in Christ 
of the Concordia Historical Institute! 


I pray for God’s grace and blessing to be showered upon the 
Concordia Historical Institute as well as upon the Synodical Con- 
vention, that great things may be accomplished in the Kingdom of 
God for our good and the glory of God. 

The Chicago Area Chapter of the Concordia Historical In- 
stitute is progressing very nicely, and we are particularly grateful 
to the Rev. Dr. Karl Kretzmann for being greatly instrumental in 
becoming organized. 

The corresponding secretary, Mr. Richter, will submit a report 
and memorandum concerning the activities of the Chapter since 
its organization on January 28. 

Again wishing you God’s blessing, I am, 


Yours truly, 
E. G. Remer, President, Chicago Area Chapter 


The Salzburgers and Their Descendants 


By NORMAN D. KRETZMANN, B. D. 


Chapter II. The Dispersion and Emigration to America 


Colorful King Frederick William I of Prussia proved to be 
the best friend the Salzburg exiles had in all Europe. He himself 
Reformed — his wife Lutheran’? — he rendered the homeless 
Christians of Salzburg a service truly worthy of royalty. As soon 
as he had the necessary facts and information, he countered the 
“emigration patent” of the Archbishop of Salzburg with an “im- 
migration patent” of his own. 

On February 2, 1732, he wrote to the distressed Salzburgers 
that “from royal, Christian pity and heart-felt sympathy he would 
reach them a loving hand and receive them into his country.” 
Every thoroughfare of his kingdom should be open to them, and 
all princes and states whose countries they might touch in passing 
should be entreated to aid them in their journey. Every man 
should have for his daily expenses four groschens, every woman 
and maiden three groschens, and every child two, to be paid out 


1) Gohdes, ibid. (April 28, 1934), p.5. 
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of the king’s exchequer. They were to enjoy, if they settled, all 
the privileges and rights which belonged to other colonists, among 
which nonliability to taxation and other favors were especially 
understood.” At the same time he sent a duly accredited special 
commissioner, John Goebel, to Regensburg to receive the emigrants 
and conduct them into Prussia. He particularly invited the exiles 
to settle in Lithuania, Tilsit, and the Memel region, where the 
Teutsch Ritters had been ruined in the great battle of Tannen- 
berg.” Denmark, Sweden, the Republic of Holland, and other 
Protestant countries also opened their doors wide to the exiles and 
donated considerable sums for their relief until they should find 
permanent homes. Goecking lists the chief contributions: * 


Gulden 

1. Se. Koenig]. Majestaet von Gross-Britannien 3,000 
2. Se. Koenig]. Majestaet von Schweden  ———-——6,000 
Rueben otadcubiampurg: 0. Se ey 18,333 
Pee ichoiadte Resensplifg eo sake oy le 2,773 
5. Die Collecte in dasiger Hollaendischen Kirche 338 
6. Frankfurt am Main auf Abschlag === ~——Ss 2,000 
fe Der Stade Worms yee S 600 
Basen ptacdts Wetzlarch 2 2 i iy bode 484 
On Dic stedt.opeyer; 7.2 3 160 
LO, bur uncenannter, Freund 22. 8 150 
11. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 75 
12. Herr Wichelhausen in Bremen 24 
Sutniinayeespere eae 35,99 9 


Once the permission of trespass of neighboring countries was 
obtained, the Salzburgers marched forth in search of homes. To 
keep the record straight we shall list first the four different routes 
as they were followed by the four major groups of emigrants, and 
then take note of some of the more important or interesting in- 
cidents that befell them on the way. Goecking gives minute de- 
tails of the respective expeditions, but unfortunately space per- 
mits only the mention of a few of the more outstanding events. 

The first and largest troop of exiles, 800 souls, left Salzburg 
on November 30, 1731. They gathered at Dittmaningen, Wa- 
gingen, and Teissendorf” and began their march through Bavaria 


2) Goecking, op. cit., p.262f. Hagenbach, op. cit., p. 54. 
3) Dallmann, ibid., p. 101. 

4) Goecking, op. cit., p. 292 f. 

5) Goecking, op. cit., p. 219. 
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and the rest of Germany, touching at the following cities: Kauff- 
beuern, Kempten, Memmingen, Augsburg, Noerdlingen, Aurach, 
Dinkelsbuehl, Ocettingen,. Ansbach, Nuernberg, Thuernau, Bay- 
reuth, Schweinfurt, Asch, Koburg, Hildburghausen, Darmstadt, 
Frankfurt, Giessen, Wesel, Plauen, Zwickau, Schlaitz, Gera, Alten- 
burg, Saalfeld, Rudolstadt, Borna, Chemnitz, Freiberg, Dresden, 
Meissen, Zeitz, Jena, Erfurt, Weimar, Arnstadt, Gotha, Weissen- 
fels, Merseburg, Eisenach, Naumburg, Querfurt, Eisleben, Artern, 
Leipzig, Zoerbig, Dieskau, Kagun, Guedenberg, Schleesen, Delitsch, 
Bitterfeld, Waldenburg, Penick, Rochlitz, Grimm, Wurtzen, Bret- 
tin, Halle, Langenfaltza, Sondershausen, Nordhausen, Wittenberg, 
Quedlinburg, Wernigerode, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Coethen, 
Zerbst, Coswic, Roslau, Waltermienburg, Bernburg, Barby, Wet- 
tin, Rosenburg, Breitenhagen, Alsleben, Klein Zerbst, Acken, Ra- 
tenau, Nauen, Lohburg, Zigeser, Goertzke, Beltzig, Treuenbrietzen, 
Greiffenhayngen, Belitz, Closter Leitzkau, Brandenburg, Burg, 
Tremmen, Genthin, Wurstermarck, Spandau, Potsdam, Stendal, 
Tangermuende, Frankfurt, Berlin. The first group arrived in 
Berlin on April 30, 1732. By April 15, 1733, 17,038 Salzburg 
exiles had arrived in Berlin.” 

The second large body of exiles started from Goldegg on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1732. Their itinerary was as follows: Goldegg, Salzburg, 
Teissendorff, Memmingen, Ulm, Aurach, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, 
Frankfurt am Main, Friedeberg, Butsbach, Giessen, Marburg, Kas- 
sel, Wernigerode, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Potsdam, Berlin.’ 

On the sixteenth of May the third group, consisting of about 
400 persons, started from Werffen, They journeyed by way of 
Golling, Hallein, Salzburg, Waging, Altenmarck, Wasserburg, 
Pfaffenhofen, Freising, Rain, Donauwoerth, Harburg, Oettingen, 
Wassertruedingen, Ansbach, Nuernberg, Erlangen, Bamberg, 
Kulmbach, Hof, Neustadt, Jena, Naumburg, Merseburg, Halle, 
Roslau, Potsdam, to Berlin.® 

The fourth large body of emigrants left St. Veit on July 25, 
1732, and passed through the following cities: Werffen, Hallein, 
Salzburg, Teisendorff, Druchting, Pruthing, Aibling, Frissenhann, 
Stoefling, Landsberg, Mindelheim, Memmingen, Weilheim, Stein- 
heim, Leiza, Noerdlingen, Dinkelsbuehl, Breitenau, Deslau, Frans- 


heim, Schauerhein, Obersteinbach, Wasserleben, Abtschwind, 


6) Goecking, op. cit., p. 310 f. 
7) Goecking, op. cit., p. 300 f. 8) Goecking, op. cit., p. 303 f. 
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Schweinfurt, Keinigsberg, Roemhild, Meiningen, Wassinger, 
Schmalkalden, Salzungen, Eisenach, Langensalza, Muehlhausen, 
Northausen, Werningerode, Halberstadt, Oscherleben, Neuenhal- 
tensleben, Stendal, Rathenow, Nauen, Spandau and Berlin.” 

Bancroft has a classic paragraph describing the march of the 
first group of exiles from Salzburg. “They were indeed a noble 
army of martyrs, going forth in the strength of God and triumph- 
ing in the faith of the Gospel, under the severest hardships and 
the most rigorous persecutions. They were marshaled under no 
banners, save that of the cross, and were preceded by no leaders 
save their spiritual teachers and the great Captain of their sal- 
vation.” * 

As we can very well imagine, the Salzburgers did not meet 
with the same reception all along the line of their march. But the 
opposition and insult which they experienced while passing through 
Catholic territory was more than equaled by the kindness and 
sympathy shown them everywhere by their Lutheran brethren. Al- 
though Archbishop Anton had besought the Roman Catholic cities 
and countries through which the exiles might pass not to hinder 
their progress, they still met with opposition here and there. Pass- 
ing through Bavaria, they were ridiculed, insulted, embarrassed, and 
delayed, and some of the poor people were even herded into con- 
centration camps.” 

The Catholic portion of the city of Augsburg especially dis- 
tinguished itself for its hardness. When the exiles drew near to 
the gates of the city in whose castle the first confession of Protes- 
tant Christendom was proclaimed, the Catholic part of the City 
Council and mayor ordered the massive outer gates shut imme- 
diately, as if the little band of 200 exiles had been a hostile army.” 
However, the Evangelicals in the City Council and influential Lu- 
theran citizens finally forced the Catholic officials to admit the 
martyrs, and pastors, princes, professors, and students vied with 
one another in doing honor to these eighteenth-century martyrs.’ 
We shall hear more of Augsburg later. 

At Donauwoerth, a city entirely under a Catholic government, 
the Salzburgers were threatened with hanging and burning as heret- 
ical dogs*® and chased by night beyond the city limits. 

In Anspach the joy at the arrival of the exiled brothers in the 


9) Goecking, op. cit., p. 309. 12) Hagenbach, op. cit., p. 55. 
10) Strobel, op. cit., p. 40. 13) Strobel, op. cit., p. 41. 
11) Gohdes, ibid. (April 28, 1934), p. 5. 14) Dallmann, ibid., p. 101. 
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faith was so great that bells were rung throughout the town, and 
“nothing was heard but a peal of welcome from far and near.” *” 

The Bishop of Bamberg refused to let the emigrants pass 
through his territory."” 

At Erlangen the Serene Dowager took fifty of the Salzburgers 
into her own house, and wealthy burghers took care of twelve, 
fifteen, and eighteen. They were given clothing, and attempts 
were even made to adopt some of the children.”” 

In Klein-Noerdlingen the buckets atop the wells were hidden 
lest they be defiled by quenching “heretic” thirst.” 

In the cold of February, 1732, Noerdlingen in Bavaria, re- 
ceived 331 needy Salzburgers. Two chief pastors, the teacher and 
his pupils, and several hundred citizens escorted them into the town 
and arranged for their lodgings. For the first three days each one 
received a ration of a half pound of meat, bread, and a measure of 
beer; thereafter bread and six kreutzers. Besides the supplies from 
the city the citizens sent them food daily or dined them at home 
in parties of four or five. On Sunday they were given special 
sermons, and the collection for them amounted to no less than 
800 gulden.™ 

The Bishop of Wuerzburg forbade his subjects to take Salz- 
burgers in, and for merely lying on the ground or taking a cup 
of water they had to pay a toll.” 

At Bayreuth they went in a body to church on Good Friday, 
and were afterwards invited to the palace and other large homes 
for dinner and given much money and other gifts.”” 

Very often even Protestants regarded the Salzburg movement 
distrustfully, because everywhere reports had been circulated that 
_ the exiles were a stubborn, headstrong, radical lot, who regarded 
no authority and were resolved to do just as they pleased. Even 
the Lutheran Superintendent Cyprian, of Gotha, doubted whether 
or not they ought to be received and permitted to enjoy public 
benefits.” 


“But this fog of prejudice soon scattered. Men came to honor 
15) Dallmann, ibid., p. 101. 

16) Ibid. 

17) Ibid., p. 102. 

18) Gohdes, ibid. (April 28, 1934), p. 6. 

19) Dallmann, ibid., p. 102. 

20) Gohdes, ibid. (April 28, 1934), p. 8. 

21) Dallmann, ibid., p. 102. 

22) Hagenbach, op. cit., p. 55. 
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in them the martyrs of the truth, the instruments of God who were 
called again to awaken a dead Christianity. They were regarded 
as a leaven which should again move and inspire the sluggish 
mass of evangelical Protestantism. The more favorable were the 
reports respecting the patience with which they bore their fate, the 
beautiful, quiet order of their marches, their exemplary deportment 
in the cities and in their quarters, and concerning the evangelical 
spirit which they everywhere displayed, the higher rose the com- 
mon enthusiasm for them, and the stronger became the desire to 
provide for them and do them good. Their march through Ger- 


many assumed more and more the form of a triumphal pro- 
cession.” *» 


One particularly interesting episode occurred near Oettingen 
and later became the theme for Goethe’s immortal epic Hermann 
and Dorothea. It is typical of the human interest incidents in 
which the history of the Salzburgers is so rich. Hagenbach’s literal 
translation of Goecking’s”® account preserves much of the quaint- 
ness of the original story. 


The wonderful dealings of God with a Salzburg maiden, who, for 
religion’s sake, left father and mother, and was so strangely married on her 
journey... . This maiden went with her fellow countrymen without 
knowing how it would go with her, or whither God would lead her. As 
she journeyed through Oettingen, the son of a rich citizen of Altmuehl 
approached her and asked her how she liked the country. Her answer 
was, “Very well, sir.’ He further asked her how she would like to enter 
the service of his father. She answered, “Quite well.” She would be faith- 
ful and industrious if allowed to enter his service. Thereupon she re- 
counted to him what farm work she understood. She could feed the 
cattle, milk the cows, work in the field, make hay, and perform all similar 
work. Now, this young man’s father had often advised him to marry, 
but he had never been able to bring himself to a conclusion about the 
matter. But when the emigrants passed through, and he saw this maiden, 
she suited him. He went at once to his father and reminded him how 
often he had advised him to marry, and informed him that he had now 
selected a bride. He begged that his father would allow him to take her. 
His father asked who she was. He replied that she was a Salzburg maiden 
who pleased him well, and if he could not be allowed to have her, he was 
resolved never to marry at all. When his father and his friends, together 
with the preacher, who had been called in, had labored in vain to get the 
notion out of his head, his wish was at last yielded to, and be brought 
the maiden and presented her to his father. The girl knew naught of 
anything save the talk of engaging her as a servant, and hence she went 
with the young man to his father’s house. The father, however, supposed 
that the young man had already opened his heart to the maiden. He 
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therefore asked her how his son suited her, and whether she was willing 
to marry him. Knowing nothing of this, she supposed they were ridicul- 
ing her. She began, thereupon, to say that she would not be mocked; 
she had been sought as a servant, and with that understanding she had 
followed his son to his house. If they wished her in that capacity, she 
would show herself faithful and industrious, and earn her bread, but she 
would not allow herself to be derided. The father, however, stuck to it 
that he meant what he said, and the son told her his true reason for bring- 
ing her to his father’s house, namely, that he had an earnest wish to 
marry her. The maiden looked at him, stood still for a little while, and 
finally said, that if he was in earnest and wished really to have her, she 
was content, and would regard him as the eye in her head. The son then 
handed her a marriage pledge. She, however, reached into her bosom 
and drew out a purse containing 200 ducats, saying, she would also present 
him with a trifle. The betrothment was thus completed.?° 


Rather than attempt a minute account of the reception of the 
Salzburg exiles in all the cities through which they marched, we 
shall present a reliable description of one city that is more or less 
typical of the rest. World-famous Leipzig was particularly kind to 
the Salzburgers and deserves to be remembered for its benevolence. 

We take our account from Geistliche Fama (Vol. VII, 
p. 58 ff.) as translated by Hagenbach.”” The report was written 
from Freiburg in the Wetterau and speaks of the group of about 
800 who arrived at Leipzig on June 13, 1732.7? 


During the present week two hundred and fifty of the Salzburg 
emigrants have passed through this place. They are mostly young people, 
from sixteen, eighteen, and twenty years and upward, the greater part of 
them servants; a simple, honest people, longing for, and seeking after, 
God from the heart; among whom a true, practical Christianity was to 
be seen, heard, and felt, although but few of them could either read or 
write. The desire among them to read, however, is most intense; they 
care more for an A-B-C book than most others for a whole library. Sim- 
plicity, honesty, and unfeigned fear of God shine out from their eyes and 
from all their conduct. They are very modest, decent, thankful, and un- 
commonly temperate; eat and drink but little, and taking nothing beyond 
their necessities; they are happy, contented, and quiet. Though only 
servants among oxen, horses, and cattle, they conduct themselves more 
becomingly than many who set themselves up for moralists. To their 
elders, who can read, they are very obedient, and without their permission 
will neither pledge themselves to anything, nor receive, nor spend a single 
heller. The greatest general cannot boast of so obedient a command, and 
their elders are all unconscious of their own power, because everything 
is done in love. Their clothing is very poor. The men wear short jackets 
of the coarsest stuff, wide linen breeches, mostly green or blue stockings, 
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and shoes fastened with strings. The women dress in short coats reaching 
down no further than the knee; their headgear consists universally of 
a green bonnet. In stature they are about of middle size. Of the old 
people among them it was observed that, for the most part, they were con- 
tinually groaning and praying, and that in church they wept copiously 
though silently. They esteem themselves unworthy of the great kindness 
they receive, and praise God with uncommon heartiness for His gracious 
care and mercy. They say that if their countrymen at home knew how 
well they are faring here, more than half the country, Catholics as well 
as others, would rise up and follow them. They were told that the men 
would all be sent to the galleys, and that the women would be drowned. 
My view of the matter is, that these people are called once more to awaken 
our dead Christianity to practical religion before the Lord shall bring upon 
it the ruin which the intelligent among them expect in what they call the 
year °34, which, with them, passes pro anno revolutorio. 

God has also made for Himself a great name among them by the 
miracles and deliverance He has wrought. While they wandered about, 
lost in the wilderness, and for eight days had nothing to eat, God brought 
them to trees on which they found bread. With one voice they all agree, 
that, before they left their own country, they frequently found sugar grow- 
ing on the trees. It is quite remarkable that in all places the Jews con- 
tributed great aid to them. I talked with a woman among them who gave 
such an evidence of knowledge in divine things as astonished me, and 
who was observed to pay great attention in church. It is a pity that no 
one has carefully ascertained her history. She was especially inquired of 
how she felt toward the authorities of her country, and she answered: 
“The prince knew very little of their treatment; they prayed diligently 
for him and for the whole country. Love your enemies; God willed it so; 
and they had done her people more good than ill.” In short, they are 
practical theologians. In the houses they sang and prayed earnestly, as 
all will bear witness, and only talked so far as to answer questions. They 
warmly expressed their thanks for the favors they received, though some 
of them were quite indifferent to things of this sort. For the rest, they 
exhibited a spirit of joy and cheerfulness. In this place they were received 
with great distinction. The bells were rung, and they were conducted 
into the city by two deputies on horseback, sent by the magistrates, and 
accompanied by the whole school, the clergy, and the clerical candidates. 
They entered, two by two, in perfect order, singing, men and women apart, 
and were welcomed by an address. Through the city, the people sang 
Luther’s hymn, “A Strong Tower Is Our God.” In church, which began 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, they sang, “Now is Salvation Hither 
Come.” The text was: “Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you 
for righteousness’ sake.” I allowed all my family to go to church, but 
remained at home for meditation, and afterward conversed with them. 
After the sermon, the congregation sang, “Uphold Us, Lord, by Thine 
Own Word.” After service, a collection was taken for them, amounting 
to two hundred florins, besides what each one gave in his own house. 
The citizens then gathered round their beloved guests, and would not hear 
of separation, but took them by the hand, led them home, and set before 
them the very best food. But they seem to have eaten but sparingly, and 
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to have preferred the coarser kind of food, cheese and the like, to roast 
meat. The whole city was moved and excited as though it had been 
celebrating a great festival.... The next day, in the City Hall, the col- 
lection was divided; it amounted to fifty kreutzers for each person; and 
the women decorated them all with bouquets. After this, the magistrates 
in their black robes, accompanied by the clergy, appeared in the street; 
a circle was formed and protected by guards, in which a place was pro- 
vided for the emigrants, each sex being kept by itself. This out-door 
assemblage was opened by singing, “O, with Thy Mercy Stay,” etc. The 
chief of the clergy then delivered, from Acts 20:32, a sermon appropriate 
to their departure, and gave them a benediction. They then formed their 
procession, two and two, and, accompanied by the school, the clergy, and 
the deputies, they were conducted forth amid the pealing of the bells and 
the singing of the hymn, “To Thee Alone, Thou Savior, Lord,” etc. At 
the bridge, another farewell discourse was pronounced by the youngest of 
the clergy, followed by the hymn, “Now Let All Thank God,” whereupon 
the emigrants, among themselves, and to a tune of their own, sang, 
“J Will Not Leave My God.” Thus they took their leave, under the 
protection of God, and moved toward Berlin, where the citizens met them 
with bread, wine, and beer, and having refreshed them, led them to the 
church. The love and kindness of the Lutherans for these poor people 
was only equaled by the abuse of the Catholics, whose territory they there- 
fore avoided. These denounced them as perjurers, as blasphemers of the 
Savior; denied that they had any religion at all; said that they were 
villainous Pietists; and more of the same sort. . . 

No solemn occasion has ever been to me so noteworthy as this. These 
good people are all on their way to Prussia.... The intelligent among 
them believe that for Salzburg, Bavaria, Austria, etc., a fatal period may 
be at the door. This is clearly the finger of God. At night they come 
together, and those who can, read to the others out of the New Testa- 
ment and other religious books, and sing; for all these the people show 
an ardent desire. Where can our highly educated theologians for hun- 
dreds of miles around exhibit such grace? Here the Holy Spirit has 
taught and preached. These people have a remarkably just view of their 
own depravity, and freely confess that they are unprofitable servants, 
while our theologians are full of high pretensions. Oh, what a difference 
between a merely learned and a practically experienced Christianity! 
These good people seem to have come out from an apostolical school and 
doctrine! 


It is no wonder that the Salzburgers had friends and sup- 
porters throughout Europe. In order to give to other Protestants 
through whose cities they did not pass an opportunity to assist the 
exiles, a treasury was established at Regensburg, to which offerings 
were freely made, so that at last the fund reached the sum of 
888,381 guldens.”” 

Berlin had been chosen as the place of general rendezvous of 
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the emigrants, and into the capital city of Prussia marched the first 
band on April 30, 1732. Their reception by the ruler, to whom 
most of them were to owe allegiance, was most friendly and cheer- 
ing. Frederick William himself drove to the neighboring village 
of Zehlendorf to greet the Salzburgers with these words: “You 
shall have it good, children; you shall have it good!”®” A depu- 
tation of ministers, theological students, and school children met 
the emigrants at the Sheep Bridge, formed a circle with them, and 
all sang “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” with such effect that 
strong men wept. Pastor Kamp welcomed them on behalf of the 
Lutheran Church of Prussia, and fifty New Testaments, presented 
to the exiles, brought forth the cry: “How different it is here from 
our home, where they took the Word of God from us!” Within 
the city the pathetic, but orderly, group was the center of attrac- 
tion. Presents were thrown to them from the windows, and the 
wealthy burghers literally distributed peck measures of money 
among the needy. The queen herself entertained the refugees in 
the Castle gardens at Monbijou, made them presents of Bibles 
and money, and had the artist Pesne paint the portrait of a pretty 
Salzburgerin in her Tyrolese hat.*” 


As other bands came in, one after another, they were joyfully 
greeted and well provided for, both temporally and spiritually. The 
Berlin clergy made themselves especially useful to the strangers, 
tested them on their orthodoxy, and gave them daily sermons and 
religious instruction. Two theological students from Halle at- 
tached themselves to the Salzburgers as their catechists, and the 
king ordained four young candidates as their pastors.” Provost 
Reinbeck especially directed their attention to the moral dangers 
to which the fickleness and vanity of the human heart rendered 
them liable. “Stand nobly firm in what is good,” he told them. 
“Do not become proud because you have left something for the 
sake of Christ and because you may have excited the admiration 
and praise of some. You have now escaped the power of your 
enemies, and in the country of our king you have no similar per- 
secution to fear; but do not dream that hereafter you are to have, 
therefore, only pleasant and quiet days. The precious cross is 
found everywhere, if not in one form, it will be in another. Op- 
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portunity will never be wanting to you to exhibit faith, patience, 
and self-denial. Therefore be not weary, but pray to God daily 
for new strength from His Holy Spirit, that you may do all things 
well and obtain the victory.” *” 

The same sentiment was expressed by one of the Salzburgers: 
“We are getting too much kindness shown us. We must thank 
God and ask Him to keep us in the grace wherein we stand. We 
are praised far too much, and people do not remember our sins 
enough. All this is not good for the young folks.” *” 

From Berlin the Salzburgers moved on to Stettin, Pomerania, 
and on the 22d of May, 1732,°” a favorable wind carried the first 
group out of the harbor on their rough voyage to Koenigsberg, 
where they were to gather before their final settlement in Prussia 
and adjoining. territories. There they were received by Minister 
Von Goerne, who was to accompany them to Lithuania.*” Be- 
tween May, 1732, and May, 1733, a total of 20,694 exiles reached 
Koenigsberg.” The majority of them settled in Lithuania, where 
they found a beautiful, level, fruitful country, rich pastures, plenty 
of wood, and streams abounding with fish. Here the king built 
houses, schools, and churches for them. Here men of all occupa- 
tions found a place, in possession of civil rights and freedom of 
trade. Here harvests were speedy, rich, and abundant. Of his 
colonization project in Lithuania Crown Prince Frederick the Great 
could write boastfully to Voltaire in 1739: “Now, in these fertile 
regions, abundance reigns more than it ever did . . . more wealth 
and more productiveness than in any other part of Germany. And 
all this that I tell you of is due to the king alone.”** And the 
Prussian king did even more for his new subjects. With much 
difficulty and diplomacy he obtained 4,000,000 gulden for damages 
to the 2,000 farms they had left a thousand miles behind in Salz- 
burg. It has been estimated that, all told, his enterprise cost him 
about $1,000,000.*” 

Interesting in connection with the settlement of the Salz- 
burgers in Lithuania is the Salzburg Capsule, a hollow silver medal 
with a bust of Frederick William on the front, a relief depicting 
the expulsion from Salzburg on the rear, and in the interior a map 


of the Duchy of Lithuania and the Archbishopric of Salzburg, 
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and seventeen miniature paintings joined by ribbons, each picture 
representing a bit of history connected with the expulsion of the 
Lutherans from Salzburg.*” 

Some of the Salzburg exiles settled in Holland,” some went 
as far as Sweden and England, but we shall here confine our- 
selves to those who found their way to America and built the 
colony of Ebenezer on the banks of the Savannah in Georgia. 
They were part of the first group of emigrants to leave Salzburg, 
and they traveled the farthest in their quest for a land where they 


could commune with their God in the simplicity and sincerity of 
their faith. 


The first group of exiles had knocked at the gates of Augs- 
burg on December 31, 1731, only to be refused admittance. When, 
after five months of weary waiting, they were finally permitted to 
enter the city, they were bounteously befriended by the Rev. Samuel 
Urlsperger, the senior Lutheran pastor of the Church of Sainte 
Ann.*” He himself had been a sufferer for conscience’ sake, and 
the martyrdom of the still surviving Joseph Schaitberger had moved 
him considerably.*” He arranged for food and shelter for the 
exiles, distributed Bibles, hymnals, catechisms, and other devotional 
books to the heads of families, appointed teachers for the children 
as long as they were in his city, and held special daily services for 
the needy exiles. On Sts. Simon and Jude Day he held a Com- 
munion and examination service for the emigrants, and in his 
sermon watned them against Count Zinzendorf’s “new method” 
and sectarianism in general.*” 

From the moment the Salzburgers had left their native land, 
Urlsperger had exerted himself on their behalf. He wrote every- 
where for help. Among his correspondents was “The Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in Foreign Parts,” head- 
quarters in London. By his contacts with them, and with the help 
of G.A.Francke of Halle and Court Chaplain Ziegenhagen of 
London, Urlsperger not only succeeded in bringing the Salzburg 
exiles in 1732 across the Atlantic, but by his endeavors became the 
instrument of God in helping to found the Lutheran Church in 
America.*” (To be. concluded) 
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“St. Paul’s Centennial, 1843—-1943”’ 


This is the name of a booklet of 68 pages, with the sub- 
title: “A History of the First St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Chicago (Evangelical and Reformed), Rev. Gerhard W. 
Grauer, D. D.” 

The first pages are of interest to us because they contain the 
early history of the church in which the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States was organized in April, 1847. 
We quote: 

The Beginnings. Someone died, and a church was born! 
What a peculiar way to begin the history of one of the oldest 
churches in Chicago as well as one of the oldest of our denomi- 
nation. The death of a man was the direct cause of our church. 
In early spring of 1843 a German-born man died in Chicago. None 
seems to remember who he was, but his family wanted him to have 
Christian burial; moreover they wished that the funeral service be 
conducted in the German language. Having heard the Rev. Francis 
Hoffman, who preached at the Courthouse at times as early as 1838, 
they tried to get out to Dunkel’s Grove (now Addison, Illinois) to 
have him come and conduct the funeral service, but the roads were 
impassable. A gentleman who sold German books and tracts offered 
his services and performed the last rites for this immigrant. That 
service was never forgotten, for the German settlers said: ‘That 
must never happen again. We will have our own church and 
minister.” 

In reading the early history of Chicago, one is surprised to note 
how few German names can be found in the first and second city 
directories. In 1839 Chicago had 4,000 inhabitants, but only 
40 names could be found which might suggest German forebears. 
In 1844 there were no “Schmidts” in the directory. Only five 
names can be found beginning with “Sch,” and some of their first 
names were Lewis and Charles, hardly names given to children born 
in Germany. The German immigration to Chicago really took on 
major proportions after the uprising against monarchial government 
which took place in Europe in 1848, and it is shortly after that that 
many notable families found their way to Chicago and very often 
to St. Paul’s Church. Most of them moved to the North Side, 
where they early assumed the duties and privileges of American 
citizenship, becoming property holders and occupying positions of 
trust and responsibility in the growing comraunity. 

It was in the summer of 1843, on a Sunday afternoon, that 
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a group of German immigrants and perhaps their wives met in. a 
grocery store located at the corner of Lake and Franklin Sts., to 
definitely consider the matter of organizing a congregation and 
building a church. Only nine men were present. In an old history 
of Chicago the following names are recorded as the organizers of 
the church, namely: V. A. Boyer, William Frank, Jacob Letz, 
Arnold Kroeger, John Pfund, Herman H. Rantze, George Schairer, 
Karl Stein, and Karl Teschner. As was the custom in their old 
fatherland, they at once proceeded to elect a Kirchenrat (Church 
Council). And since nine men were present, nine men were elected, 
and it is recorded that the meeting was very harmonious. A com- 
mittee of five was selected to find ways and means to make possible 
the erection of a suitable place of worship for the growing German 
community of Chicago. But how find “ways and means”? How 
could nine families purchase a property and erect a very modest 
church? 

“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform” 
should be written over the entire history of St. Paul’s, and yet it 
applies to this chapter particularly. The committee had con- 
fidence in Mayor Ogden and asked for his advice in regard to 
raising funds to purchase a lot. However, Mr. Ogden, assisted 
by his great friend and benefactor, Mr. W.L. Newberry, gave 
them more than advice and arranged to present to this small 
group of immigrants a building lot at the southwest corner of 
La Salle and Ohio Sts., with only one proviso attached: “They 
must proceed at once with the erection of a suitable place of 
worship.” One can imagine how this news traveled and how the 
outright, generous gift of these pioneer businessmen of Chicago 
stimulated and encouraged the small group of German-Americans 
to at once begin the erection of a modest and yet worshipful 
““God’s House,” as they called it. 

Simple plans were drawn, and in the last days of 1843, in 
the mud and snow, they began their difficult task. The land they 
had received could hardly be called improved. The closest home 
was at the corner of Ohio and Clark Sts. The streets were mud 
roads, with no drainage, and Ohio and La Salle was surrounded 
by a swamp. Men and material were needed. The men volun- 
teered their own services, and their savings were used to purchase 
the necessary material. The lumber was carried on the shoulders 
of these willing workmen from the Jackson Street bridge, where 
the Post Office now stands. But they did not walk on paved 
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roads, but took a footpath east to Dearborn Street, where they 
ferried the lumber across the river. Building operations began at 
once, for it is reported that on New Yeat’s Eve the outline of the 
building, 30 feet wide and 60 feet long, could be seen. In 
February, 1844, the little church was completed. As can be ex- 
pected, it was a modest little structure, but our forefathers en- 
deavored to make it churchly. As an altar a small table was used, 
covered with a black velvet cloth; a Bible and an old song book 
were placed upon it. A homemade lectern, benches made by the 
men, and a huge stove were the only other furnishings. Behind 
the altar a picture of the crucified Lord was hung, the only adorn- 
ment in this simple church building. 

A small undertaking, we think, and yet these pioneers of old 
had a courage and religious faith which belittles ours. How happy 
they must have been to have completed their little house of wor- 
ship! The congregation tried to acquire the services of a minister, 
but what had they to offer? They continued on in spite of not 
having a resident minister for a period of two years. 

The Ministry of C.A.T. Selle, 1846—1848. Finally they 
found the Rev. Augustus Selle, formerly of Ohio. He intended 
to begin his work on Easter Sunday, but, due to conditions of 
travel in those days, arrived late Easter evening and preached the 
first sermon as resident pastor on Easter Monday, April 12, 1846. 
Now the congregation grew. Soon 76 families were connected 
with the church. The parochial school had 26 children enrolled. 
As can be expected, the group became more interested as they 
worked together and as they heard the Word of God preached 
by this great pioneer of the Lutheran faith. 


A Major Denomination Is Born. But a serious crisis arose, 
a crisis with world-wide significance. Selle had been elected by 
those families believing that he was a minister representing the 
faith of their old German Evangelical Church, for most of them 
had been members of the “Union” Church of Germany. They 
now found that he belonged to.a group of Lutherans much stricter 
in doctrine and practice than the Church of their fathers. They 
believed that a more liberal attitude should be taken and had been 
trained to look forward to the day when Lutherans and the Re- 
formed might worship together even though there might be some 
difference of opinion relative to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
for example. Selle became a leader in the movement which gave 
tise to one of the major Lutheran Church bodies in the world. 
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On April 26, 1847, an epoch-making conference was held in 
St. Paul’s Church. Twenty-two ministers and 16 congregations 
banded together to form a new denomination calling themselves 
“The German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States,” and Dr. C.F. W. Walther, the well-known Lu- 
theran theologian, became its first president. The Missouri Synod 
was organized and born in that modest little church on Ohio and 
La Salle Streets! 

Selle, as can be expected, had hoped that this congregation 
which he had organized as the “First St. Paul’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Chicago” might join this Lutheran synod also. 
But theology and doctrine in those days were not merely terms 
but convictions, and laymen as well as ministers were well grounded 
in the teachings of their Church. The forefathers would not ac- 
cept this extreme form of Lutheran doctrine, and, as can be ex- 
pected, dissension arose. Finally the pastoral relation was severed 
at a meeting held April 9, 1848, and it is reported that of the 
50 members only four families accompanied the pastor as he or- 
ganized the first Missouri Lutheran Church of Chicago. Selle was 
a man of great adminstrative ability, as is shown by the record 
that he was instrumental in aiding the new Lutheran church to 
found as many as sixteen congregations of the extremely orthodox 
faith. Discussion occasionally comes up regarding the two first 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Churches of Chicago. History tells us they 
kept the first minister, and our forefathers kept the first church 
building. We are proud of our common heritage. 


Contributed by Kart KretzMANN 


A Brief History of the Early Lutheran Church 
of Monroe County, Michigan, and Vicinity 


By the REV. JOHN M. HIEBER, Monroe, Wis. 


This year our Michigan District will begin to observe various 
centennial celebrations, particularly that of the Franconians, in 
which the Delegate Synod joined at its convention in Saginaw, in 
June. The true centennial of the Franconians will not be observed 
till 1945. Lutheranism in the southern part of Michigan pre- 
cedes this date by about 13 years. As far as is known, it appears 
that the earliest Lutheran congregation organized in the State of 
Michigan was on Sept. 20, 1832, when the Rev. F. Schmidt or- 
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ganized Salem Evangelical Lutheran Church of Scio Township, 
Washtenaw County, southwest of Ann Arbor. 

According to records the first Lutherans came to Monroe 
County and settled southwest of Monroe in 1828. For five years 
these Lutherans were without the service of a pastor. In 1833 
a delegation was sent to Woodville, Ohio, where at that time a 
seminary of the Ohio Synod was located, and requested the service 
of a shepherd. No help was available from this source since the 
work in Ohio was too extensive to warrant an attempt in Michigan. 
In the fall of 1833 this group of Lutherans heard that the Rev. F. 
Schmidt had arrived at Ann Arbor and was serving some scattered 
Lutherans in that neighborhood. A Mr. Conrad Reinhardt and 
a Mr. Knapp rode on horseback to Ann Arbor, about 50 miles 
distant, and placed their needs before him. Schmidt promised to 
come to Monroe and see what could be done. On the Fourth Sun- 
day in Advent, 1833, he came and held the first Lutheran service 
in Monroe County. He promised to return the following February 
for another service. After this, services were held once a month 
if the pastor could come. Schmidt had many obstacles to over- 
come in his journeys to Monroe. The Saline and River Raisin 
had to be crossed. On Sundays when he could not come to Monroe, 
some member of the congregation would read a sermon. This prac- 
tice had prevailed before. Thus services were conducted in an 
unorganized congregation till 1838, when the Lutherans around 
Monroe organized a congregation and called the new congregation 
Zoat, which today is St. Paul’s Congregation of Monroetown, about 
five miles southwest of Monroe and a member of the Wisconsin 
Synod. In the meantime more Lutherans came to Monroe and 
settled in the city of Monroe and northwest of Monroe. These all 
joined Zoar Congregation. Some of the settlers lived as far as 
12 miles and more from the church and yet were faithful and 
regular attendants at worship. Schmidt served this congregation 
till 1844. 

In 1844 the congregation called its own servant of the Word. 
By the providence of God, the Rev. Wm. Loehe of Neuendettelsau, 
Bavaria, had begun to send Lutheran preachers to this country. 
It happened that in 1844 two of these missioners arrived in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. They were Geo. Wm. Hattstaedt and A. Saupert. Both 
of these men had heard the cry of need in this new country and 
were anxious to serve their Lord in this virgin land. The congre- 
gation at Monroe was immediately notified that these men would 
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be available. A call was extended to Hattstaedt, who accepted 
the call and came to Monroe on a steamship. He was ordained 
and installed in the log church of Monroetown on Oct. 9, 1844, by 
the Rev. F. Schmidt, assisted by the Rev. Cronenwett. On Nov. 10, 
1844, a new organization was formed by the three groups, the 
members of Zoar Congregation, the members of the city of 
Monroe, and those west of Monroe on the Sandy Creek. Hattstaedt 
called it “eine inorganizierte Gemeinde.” The three groups formed 
one parish, but each had its own vestry board. At this organization 
56 members were present. Services were held in the following 
manner: Hattstaedt preached in the city and at Zoar on two Sun- 
days in the morning and afternoon alternately and on the third 
Sunday at Sandy Creek. 

In 1839 a log church building was erected by Zoar Congre- 
gation. At Sandy Creek services were held in a public school till 
1848, when a log church was erected. At Trinity, Monroe, the 
cornerstone for a church was laid on May 7, 1849. For three 
years this congregation was forced to worship in the newly con- 
structed basement of the church. Finally on Aug. 15, 1852, a new 
church was dedicated on the site where the present church stands. 

When Hattstaedt arrived in Michigan, he with his congrega- 
tions joined the Michigan Synod, which had been founded by 
Schmidt in 1840, but because of doctrinal difference with some of 
the members of this body, he withdrew. When in 1847 the Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States was organized, Hattstaedt im- 
mediately joined as an advisory member and in 1848 became a 
voting member together with his two congregations, Trinity, 
Monroe, and Holy Ghost, Sandy Creek. When Hattstaedt severed 
his connections with the Michigan Synod, Zoar Congregation 
severed its connection with the Monroe parish. At the same time 
other troubles entered the little flock in Monroe. A split came, and 
a new congregation was organized, Zion Congregation. As reason 
for this split was given that Hattstaedt was laying too much em- 
phasis on liturgics. Zion and Zoar called the Rev. Dumser. Ac- 
cording to the history of the Michigan Synod it was because of 
Dumser, who refused to subscribe to the Lutheran Confessions, 
that Pastor Hattstaedt of Monroe, Trautman of Ohio; Lochner of 
Toledo, and Kramer of Frankenmuth severed their connections 
with the Michigan Synod and that this Synod had to disband. 

Trinity, Monroe, and Holy Ghost at Sandy Creek were jointly 
served by Hattstaedt till January, 1853. In December, 1852, Holy 
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Ghost Congregation extended a call to the Rev. H. Lemke, who 
served till 1862, when he accepted a call to Roseville, Mich. The 
Rev. Geo. Speckhardt served from 1863 to 1869, when he accepted 
a call to Sebewaing, Mich. The Rev. A.C. Bauer served from 
1869 to 1893, when he was forced to resign because of ill health. 
The Rev. Peter Andres served from 1894 till 1903, when he ac- 
cepted a call to Frankenlust. The Rev. Adolph Roeder served from 
1904 till the fall of 1937, and since 1938 the writer, the Rev. J. M. 
Hieber, has been privileged by the grace of God to serve this con- 
gregation. 

The old congregations at Monroe were ever alert to branch 
out. After Holy Ghost Congregation had severed its ties with 
Trinity, Hattstaedt served the church at the railroad (Strassburg) , 
which today is Emanuel, Ida, Mich. This combination continued 
till 1863, when the Rev. J. H.C. Steege became the first resident 
pastor of Ida. He served till 1869. The Rev. Fred Iske served 
from 1870 to 1876. During this time the Rev. Chris Hoyer served 
as an assistant for one year. The Rev. A. Weisel served from 1876 
to 1900. In 1900 the Rev. A.Rehn took charge and remained 
till 1914. The Rev. A. W. Rohn served from 1915 to 1924, when 
the Rev. T. C. Haessler was installed, who served till his death in 
1942. Since 1942 the present pastor, A. H. Gehner, has served this 
congregation. Hoyer, while serving Emanuel Congregation, started 
a mission at Petersburg, where today we have St. Peter’s Congrega- 
tion, served by the Rev. Raymond Staudacher. 

While serving Trinity, Monroe, Hattstaedt was called by a 
number of Lutherans some 30 miles west of Monroe, at Adrian, 
to come over and serve them with the Word of God. He heeded 
this invitation and organized St. John’s Church of Adrian on 
Oct. 10, 1847. This congregation was served from Monroe till 
May, 1850, when Adrian called the Rev. Trautman, who also served 
missions at Hillsdale, Coldwater, and Britton. 

Trinity Congregation continued to flourish after many years 
of heartache at its beginning. Hattstaedt served this congregation 
till his death in 1884. The Rev. Carl Franke served from 1884 to 
1895, when he resigned because of illness. In 1895 H. Frincke was 
installed and served till his death in 1934. The present pastor, 
H.B. Fehner, has been the faithful servant since 1934. 

In 1928 a daughter congregation of Trinity was organized in 
the north end of Monroe and called H.C. Miller as pastor, who 
served till 1941, when he accepted a call to Frankentrost. Since 
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1941 the Rev. Carl Kretzschmar is serving Grace Congregation, 
Monroe. 

While Hattstaedt was serving smaller groups of Lutherans 
to the west of Monroe and organizing congregations, the pastors 
of Holy Ghost Congregation, Sandy Creek, were looking up groups 
north and west. When Lemke took over his pastorate, he began 
to serve a group from his congregation some six miles west of the 
present church. This was called the Blue Bush. Speckhardt and 
Bauer served this same group for many years. During the pas- 
torate of Bauer this congregation joined another congregation a 
little farther west and became part of St. Paul’s Church, Maybee, 
at present served by the Rev. Theo. Dannecker of the American 
Lutheran Church. 

In 1856 Lemke began services in the northern part of Monroe 
County. The following is from the chronicles of St. John’s Church, 
Waltz, Mich. “Toward the end of the year 1856 Pastor Herman 
Lemke of Raisinville Twp., Monroe Co., received the news that in 
Ash Twp. on Swany Creek there were a number of German families 
who felt the desire of the Word of God. As soon as he heard of 
them, he went out to look up these people. On account of the 
distance and the shortness of the day, he could visit only four 
families; however, two of them bade him a hearty welcome and 
assured him that there were more families which had the same 
hearty longing for the day when the Gospel would be preached in 
their midst. After considerable discussion we agreed to hold services 
in three weeks, on the 27th Sunday after Trinity. This was the 
first German Lutheran service held in this vicinity. The service 
was held on the 23d of November in the home of George Hoerl. 
Many German Protestants had arrived.” Thus we have the begin- 
ning of St. John’s Congregation at Waltz, which was organized 
on April 13, 1857. This congregation was served by Pastors 
Lemke, Speckhardt, and Bauer from Sandy Creek till 1876. 
C. Mueller served from 1876 to 1879, J. Kamin from 1880 to 1882, 
E. Meyer from 1882 to 1889, J. Harsch from 1889 to 1904, Louis 
Andres from 1904 to 1935. The Rev. Otto Stahlke has been serving 
this congregation since 1935. The Waltz congregation has a 
daughter congregation at New Boston, which was organized under 
the leadership of Mueller and Waltz. This congregation was 
served from Waltz till 1894, when they called their own pastor. 

Thus we see that all the churches of our Synod in the extreme 
southeastern and south central part of Michigan developed directly 
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or indirectly from the parish founded 100 years ago in Monroe 
County. 

The founders of the early parish did not only follow the ad- 
monition of the Lord: “Feed My sheep,” but also remembered the 
words: “Feed My lambs.” Beginning with the very organization 
of the churches at Monroe, a school was organized. At first the 
instruction was held by the pastor, the Rev. O. Hattstaedt. The 
instruction was mainly confined to confirmation instruction, since 
the pastor had such a large field that other pastoral duties often 
called him from the school, and school would have to be dismissed. 
At times his sister would take over the school during the absence 
of the pastor. At an early date, the exact time cannot be set, 
the school at Sandy Creek was turned over to Mr. John Korn- 
bausch, a brother-in-law of Hattstaedt. He served till 1853. The 
school history of Holy Ghost Congregation was not recorded till 
later, and then only a brief statement by the Rev. Bauer in 1867. 
His entry is: “Als sich an diesem Orte eine christliche Gemeinde 
gruendete wurde auch der Unterricht mit den Kindern begonnen. 
Zuerst versah dieses Amt Herr Johann Kornbausch aus Neuen- 
dettelsau im Koenigreich Bayern. Er musste die wenigen Kinder 
in den Haeusern der Gemeindeglieder unterrichten, wofuer er etwas 
_ Nahrungsmittel und Geld bekam. Er unterrichtete in der Bibel, 
Geschichte, Katechismus, Rechnen, Deutscher Sprache und Gesang.” 

Trinity, Monroe, with Emanuel, Ida, requested Mr. John 
Simon to come to Monroe in 1852 to take over the school. The 
call was not extended until he actually came to Monroe. The day 
after his arrival he took over the duties in the schoolroom with 
31 pupils. He had to divide his time between Trinity and Emanuel, 
teaching at Trinity on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, at 
Emanuel on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. This arrangement 
lasted till 1859, when the enrollment at Trinity increased to 90 pu- 
pils and Teacher Simon had to give his entire time to Trinity. 
Emanuel School was served by other teachers. 

Thanks to the grace of God, these two old schools in Monroe 
County, Holy Ghost and Trinity, are in existence to the present 
day and are flourishing. 
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Personal Recollections of C. F. W. Walther 


By S. L. HARKEY, D. D.* 


Prof. C.F. W. Walther was such a master of everything, that 
he scarcely ever made a mistake. And making mistakes so seldom, 
he like many others probably got the idea unconsciously, and un- 
intentionally, that he could make no mistake. He seemed to like 
opposition and argument, if the opponent was capable of using ar- 
gument. He respected a man that was capable of defending his 
views, though differing diametrically from his own. He had, for 
example, a high regard for Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, although he was 
the sharpest opponent, and severest critic that he perhaps ever en- 
countered. It was not often that he would suspend the lash, or lay 
it aside with the confession that he was wrong. I remember how- 
ever one or two instances in which he retreated from his positions 
during my interviews with him. One was in reference to the 
homiletics of all American ministers, and the other was upon the 
claim of superiority for the German style of preaching. He took 
the position that no American clergyman knew how to sermonize. 
He condemned all for what he had observed in a few. He insisted 
that they merely took a text as a motto, but never confined them- 
selves to its discussion, and failed to preach the true Gospel of 
Christ crucified. He instanced in defense of his criticism, the 
sermon that I preached for him and his young people in the 
English language, criticising it most unmercifully. I endured the 
unjust and untruthful denunciation for a while in shame and mor- 
tification, and then suddenly rose upon him in the fiercest kind of 
self-defense. I said, “Professor, your accusations are false, and 
I will not allow you to make them again! You are too little 
acquainted with the English language to criticise an English sermon 
by merely hearing it.” | 

He attempted to interrupt me, but I had risen to my feet, and 
I said, “Hold on now, if you please, till I am through. You did 
not comprehend my sermon, and you are not capable of com- 
prehending English sermons, and especially written ones! Now, 
I shall not leave this floor, although it is in your house, until 
I have convinced you that you are wrong, and compelled you to 


* We have been unable to establish definitely the time when the author made 
the effort to establish an English congregation in St.Louis. However, drawing 
conclusions from his reference to the later founding of the General Council (1866 


—1867) and the controversy on the Four Points, it must have been prior to 1866. 
W.G.P. 
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take back your sweeping denunciation, that we Americans know 
nothing about homiletics, and proper sermonizing.” 

Very fortunately I had a dozen German sermons and skeletons 
of sermons in my satchel, and I produced them, and throwing 
them upon his table, exclaimed, “Now, Professor, criticise those 
German sermons and skeletons, in candor and honesty.” He took 
up the first one, which was upon the text: “Kaufe Wahrheit, und 
verkaufe nicht.” He read it through and smiled, saying, “I can 
find no fault with this; it is very good.” He then took the others 
and looking over them carefully, exclaimed, “They are all very 
good, I can find no fault with any of them. I beg your pardon 
for the injustice!” It put him in the very best humor, and he 
was more cordial than ever. Then I turned on the German 
Homiletics. I had heard one of the German Professors preach 
upon the miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, in the morning; and he 
left the text and took as a theme the Providence of God, ignoring 
the plan of salvation altogether, and Christ as the bread of life. 
“Now,” said I, “where is Luther’s definition of a sermon, and the 
proper homiletical division of the text?” The Professor was silent 
and grave. He was caught, and was willing to drop the subject. 

In reference to the formation of English Lutheran churches, 
Prof. Walther was far in advance of his brethren of the Missouri 
Synod. He was at one time very enthusiastic upon the subject. 
But he found some difficulties in the way, and instead of exercisihg 
his usual indomitable perseverance and unflinching determination, 
in this matter as he did in other matters, he allowed himself to be 
halted and turned aside; waiting for a more convenient season. 
This, however, must here be recorded as a matter of history, that 
he made the first effort toward the establishment of an English 
Lutheran church in St. Louis. His effort was rather feeble, it is 
true, and failed of success. But it still remains true that he thought 
of the matter and that it gave him great anxiety. He corresponded 
with me upon the subject before any one else did anything, and 
actually made the attempt to bring it into speedy materialization 
by calling me to his aid before the General Synod had as yet said 
or done anything toward entering upon the work. It was with this 
object in view that I visited St. Louis and preached for the young 
people of the German churches. Prof. Walther himself arranged 
all the preliminaries. He rented the Hall of the Sanitary Com- 
mission for the purpose and paid for it, published the notice in all 
the German and English daily papers of the city, had it announced 
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in all the German churches of the synod in St. Louis, took his own 
carriage and conducted me to see some of the people privately who 
were supposed to be favorable to the enterprise, and finally ac- 
companied me to the hall, taking me in his own private conveyance 
to the place of meeting. He went so far as to appoint a meeting 
on Monday night in one of their school houses for the purpose of 
definite action in the organization of an English church. But at 
this point the failure occurred. The attendance was so slim on 
Monday night that the Professor took it as an indication that the 
effort was premature, and that the young people were really not so 
desirous of an English Lutheran church as had been supposed. 


At all events, nothing was done. The work was suspended. 
Professor W. said he would cause a canvass of all the German 
congregations to be made, and the names of all the young that 
desired English to be gathered into a list, and then he would send 
for me and make another effort. Time passed however imper- 
ceptibly, and the movement was not carried to completion. Then 
the effort of the General Synod to explore the ground and organize 
supervened, and the Missouri Synod’s English organization was 
abandoned. There seemed to be some difficulties in the way that 
might be remedied by waiting a while. The absence of English 
Lutheran literature and books of instruction and worship, especially 
of a hymn book, was one of these difficulties. The Missourians 
would not use any hymns, either German or English, except such 
as were composed by sound, orthodox Lutherans! Such hymns 
were scarce, and if any existed, they were not in a suitable collection. 
If here and there one might be found, in some existing collection 
that was acceptable, it was associated with others that were un-: 
Lutheran and quite objectionable because unionistic and tolerant 
of error. The same difficulty was encountered in the absence of 
an English Lutheran catechism authorized by the Missouri Synod. 
Neither were there any liturgical forms whatever in English, ac- 
cepted and adopted by the synod. Prof. Walther gave me his own 
private copy of the Liturgy to translate, and also a copy of Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism, or Enchiridion, upon which some work had 
been done by Rev. J. Clemens Miller, of Baltimore, lately deceased. 

Before any progress could be reported in the translation of 
these important books, new developments in ecclesiastical affairs 
set everything in different shape, and intercepted the great desire 
of Prof. Walther in the accomplishment of these works. The Gen- 
eral Synod started an English mission in St. Louis. A call for a 
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convention of Confessional Lutherans to form a general body upon 
the unaltered Augsburg Confession, reached and interested for 
a time even the Missouri Synod, until new questions, not of faith, 
but of practice, were sprung upon the church, and the lines were 
drawn around the so-called “Four Points” in such a manner as to 
throw everything else aside. Doctrines, and languages, and cate- 
chisms, and hymn books, and city missions, and everything was 
trampled under foot for the time being, by the four-footed monster 
that rose out of the sea—the sea of imagination perhaps — 
called Chiliasm, Secret Societies, Pulpit Fellowship, and Altar Fel- 
lowship. Unfortunately, in this manner the contemplated improve- 
ments in the Missouri Synod looking toward the use of the English 
language were suffered to lapse for a time into solemn and silent 
desuetude, and I sadly regret to say that I never met Prof. Walther 
again to the day of his death. 

Nevertheless, at this late day, I gladly lay a tribute of high 
honor and sincere regard upon the memory of one of the noblest 
and most remarkable men of the 19th century. He was by no 
means infallible: neither was Martin Luther. He made mistakes, 
and so do all men. But he was certainly ordained of God for 
a great purpose. He was guided by an unseen hand, as all great 
men are and always have been, for the accomplishment of high 
and grand missions to the glory of Almighty God. Those pecu- 
liarities for which he was so often condemned, though not justifiable 
in others, were justifiable in him. And instead of his severity, ex- 
clusiveness and uncompromising dogmatism being great blemishes, 
I verily believe they were his greatest ornaments — simply because 
they were the weapons that God put into his hands to accomplish 
a work in the overthrow of Rationalism, Romanism and Latitudi- 
narianism, that could be accomplished in no other way. 


The whole life of Prof. Walther was a rebuke and a protest 
against error. If, however, he had been merely a controversialist 
and dogmatician, highly accomplished in the science of polemics, 
we might indeed admire him, but still not feel the affection and 
reverence for him that thousands do. But above all other qualities, 
that which gave the highest crown of distinction was his sincere, 
childlike and simple, scriptural piety. It was of the Arndt’s True 
Christianity type. Criticism falls to the ground in such a presence. 
We see in it the image of the Holy One. Such a man was Prof. 
C.F. W. Walther, D. D. From the Lutheran Observer 
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Recent Accessions 


PRINTED Histories: St.Paul, Clinton, Nebr.; St. Stephen, Milwaukee, 90th 
Anniversary; St. Matthew, Stony Plain, Alberta, 50th Anniversary; St. John, 
Denver, Colo., Yearbook; St. Paul, Caledonia, Mich., 1669 to 1944; St. John, 
Napoleon, Ohio, 1869 to 1944; Concordia, Akron, Ohio; Trinity, Edinburg, IIl., 
1894 to 1944; Bethel, Chicago, 1894 to 1944 (2 copies); Trinity, Algona, Iowa, 
40th Anniversary; Grace, Jesup, Iowa, 10th Anniversary (all the foregoing through 
Dr. Th. Graebner); Immanuel, Palatine, Ill; St. John, Berea, Ohio, 1890 to 1940, 
from Rev. Wm. Breda; Immanuel, Houston, Tex., 1919 to 1944; Grace, Mobile, 
Ala., 1867 to 1942; First English Lutheran, New Orleans, 1893 to 1943; One 
Hundred Years with St.Paul of New Orleans; Zion, Laramie, Wyo., 1934 to 
1944, from Dean R. Jesse; Ebenezer, St. Louis, 1869 to 1944, from Dean Jesse; 
St. John, La Grange, Ill, Golden Jubilee, from Miss Emma Selle; The Oldest 
Lutheran Church in America, St. Matthew, New York, 1664 to 1914, from Miss 
Emma Selle; Immanuel, Olivette Village, Mo., 90th Anniversary (2 copies); also 
Centennial Booklet, 1844 to 1944, from Rev. A. Horn; St. John, Royalton, Minn., 
1893 to 1943; Trinity, Elmore, Minn., 1893 to 1943, from Rev. Otto J. Kitzmann; 
St. John, Racine, Wis., 1862 to 1937; Immanuel, St. Louis, 1847 to 1928, from 
Rev. J. Oppliger; Trinity School, Davenport, Commencement, 1944; Golden An- 
niversary Commencement, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; Chronology 
of the Schools of St. Luke’s, Chicago, 1882 to 1944, from Rev. A. R. Kretzmann; 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 1839 to 1939, from Rev. A. Kirchhoefer; Fort 
Wayne and Concordia College Centennial, 1939, from Dr. G. V. Schick; A Short 
History of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 1867 to 1942, by Elbert J. 
Benton, from the author; History of the ‘Chicago Historical Society, from Mt. 
Shattuck, Director; Forward March of Faith, Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America, 1843 to 1943, from Rev. A.R.Kretzmann; Early Michigan Settlements, 
by W. W.Florer, from the author; Home Dairy Co., Saginaw, Mich., from Martin 
Salvner; Papers, Clippings, Programs, etc., of the Franconian Centennial Con- 
vention of Synod in Saginaw, June, 1944; Church Bells in the Forest, Dr. Th. 
Graebner, from Concordia Publishing House; Eighty Eventful Years, Dr. L. Fuer- 
bringer, from Concordia Publishing House; the parsonages of Immanuel Church, 
Louisville, Nebr. 


Pictures: Oil painting of Dr. Gisela von Poswik, radiologist, a direct descendant 
of Martin Luther, 1875 to 1940, through Dr. Walter A. Maier; class of 1925, 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, from Rev. F. Neebe; . wrecking of the Seminary 
on Jefferson Ave., “Erected 1882,” 2 pictures, from Emma Brand; Grace Lutheran 
Church, Jacksonville, Fla., from Miss Emma Selle; exhibit of safety signs spon- 
sored by Miss Emma Selle. 


Mepatutons: Four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth, 1883 (two); 
four-hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, 1917; fiftieth anniversary of the 
Missouri Synod, 1897; twenty-fifth anniversary of Trinity Church, Boston, 1896. 
(The above items from the collection of Rev. R. J. Keyl, Clifton, N. J.) 


Manuscripts: Diploma (handwritten, in Latin, by Dr. Walther) issued by 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, to Henry Wyneken, July 28, 1868, and signed 
by Dr. Walther, Profs. E. A. Brauer and Aug. Craemer, from Mrs. E. G. Steger, nee 
Wyneken; call extended to Christian Johann Krull by Holy Ghost Church, New 
Bergholz, N. Y., 1872, fron Wm. C. Strasburg; German sermon by the Rev. F. 
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Kuegele, 1875, from Rev. M. F. Kuegele; Christmas sermon by Rev. G. H. A. Loeber, 
1943, from Dean R. Jesse; letter from the great assyriologist Dr. F. V. Hilprecht 
to Rev. J. H. Sieker, 1892, from Karl Kretzmann. 


Booxs: Gerhard, Loci Theologici, 1657, with autographs of “Julius Wellhausen, 
1865,” and “Fr. Lindemann, 1872,” from Dr. J.T. Mueller; Liturgische Monats- 
schrift, Friedrich Lochner, July, 1884, to February, 1886 (complete), from Dr. 
W.G. Polack; Liturgy and Church Art (outline) by A.R.Kretzmann; Fountain 
of Faith, Jos. L.Stofka, from the author; British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books on Martin Luther, 1894, 215 pages folio, from Karl Kretzmann; Het Eerste 
Christendom, by John Cave, translated into Dutch by Salomon Bor, 1702; 
Schriftuerelijcke Vereeniginge, by Pieter J. Twisck, 1661, from Chas. Pefly; five 
boxes of books and pamphlets from Rev. C.G. Mennicke, Chenoa, IIl., which have 
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A Lutheran Army Chaplain in the Civil War 


His name was FrrepricH WILHELM RICHMANN. He was born 
November 9, 1820, in Hartum, near Preussisch-Minden in West- 
phalia. His parents were J. F. W.Richmann (1782—1843), master 
carpenter and building inspector in Hartum, and Maria von Behren 
(1781—1855). His parents came to America, for the family record 
tells us that his father lies buried in Millville, Ill., and his mother, 
who survived her husband by twelve years, in the cemetery of Holy 
Cross Lutheran Church in St. Louis. (Letter of the Rev. P. L. 
Kluender, Sept. 14, 1944.) 

The son came to America, landing in New York on June 27, © 
1839, with Fred Rohlfing, a brother of his future wife’s mother, and 
Henry Bremer, a personal friend, and settled in Lancaster, Ohio, 
with his brother Christian. In May, 1842, he enrolled in Capital 
University at Columbus, Ohio, graduating in August, 1843. He 
was licensed to preach June 13, 1843, and became the pastor of 
several German parishes near Lancaster. Here he married on Sep- 
tember 29, 1844, Miss Christine Krietemeyer, who was born January 
16, 1824, and was the daughter of C. E. F. Krietemeyer, a miller in 
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his home town Hartum, and his wife Margaret, nee Rohlfing. (Mar- 
garet was a sister of William L. Rohlfing of St. Louis.) Their first 
parsonage was a loghut built by the members near Lancaster. Eleven 
children were born of this union, six sons and five daughters. The 
oldest of his children, Mathilda Amalia, became the wife of the Rev. 
J. F. Niethammer, pastor in Fairfield and Hocking Co., Ohio, later 
in La Porte, Indiana. The daughter of his oldest son, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Augustinus, became the wife of the Rev. P. L. Kluender 
and the mother of the Rev. Marcus Richmann Kluender of Melrose 
Park, Illinois. (Letter of the Rev. M. R. Kluender, Sept. 25, 1944.) 

In the spring of 1845 Richmann severed his connection with the 
Ohio Synod. He was ordained in St. Matthew, Detroit, by Pro- 
fessor Winkler in 1847. He was present at the organization of the 
Missouri Synod in Chicago in 1847 and was received as an advisory 
member on April 30, after he had passed a satisfactory “collo- 
quium” (Proceedings of Synod, 1847, p.9). At this time he had 
the largest parish in the whole Synod; it numbered 900 souls (Proc., 
1848, p.3). In that same year he took charge of the congregation 
in Lancaster and moved into town with his family. Later the parish 
was divided, and he took over the pastorate of Trinity in Fairfield 
Co. and of St. James in Hocking Co., Ohio. 

From April, 1856, to June, 1858, he served the newly organized 
congregation (Immanuel) in Grand Rapids, Mich., of which his 
friend Henry Bremer had become a member. In 1858, on the tenth 
Sunday after Trinity, he was installed in Schaumburg and Roden- 
berg, Cook Co., IIl., by the Revs. A. G. G. Franke of Addison and 
J. A. F. W. Mueller of Chicago. In July, 1861, Rodenberg became 
independent and called its own pastor. 

The records of the church at Schaumburg tell us: “In March, 
1862, Pastor Richmann received a call as chaplain to the 58th Regi- 
ment of the Ohio Volunteers of the U.S. Army.” The record 
_ does not state from whom this call was received. It seems to have 

been the custom that the volunteer regiments chose their own 
officers and chaplains. There were quite a number of “Germen” 
regiments in the Northern Army: New York had ten, Pennsylvania 
two, and Ohio three (Faust, The German Element in the U.S., 
p- 527). The 58th Ohio Volunteers was probably made up of men 
from the German counties of Ohio. “In the meeting of April 3, 
1862, the congregation at Schaumburg granted Richmann a leave 
of absence, but with the understanding that it would be free to call 
another pastor in his place if conditions should necessitate it and he 
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could not be released from his duties as a chaplain to come back 
here” (Letter of Pastor M. Behling, Sept. 13, 1944). ‘Thereupon 
Pastor Richmann took leave of the congregation for an indefinite 
time, in order that, upon the advice of Synod (Western District) 
assembled at Crete, Ill., he might enter upon his office at once.” 

In the Lutheraner of May, 1862, Dr. Walther announnced that 
“our dear brother F. W. Richmann of Schaumburg, Cook Co., IIl., 
had accepted a call as chaplain of an Ohio regiment,” adding, that 
since “there was a complaint throughout the country that chaplains 
were neglecting their duty in a terrible manner, our dear Richmann 
might belong to the few who recognize their responsibility and prove 
faithful.” In subsequent issues of the Lutheraner the editor prints 
reports of Richmann from the front, 
from which we cull the following: 

. His regiment was attached to Gen. 
McClernand’s Division, Western Mis- 
sissippi Army, and was stationed near 
Corinth, Miss. He had arrived in camp 
on May 26, “and he was received with 
great joy. Gen. Halleck had just issued 
a command that all army chaplains 
should be held to take command on the 
battlefield over the men who were otr- 
dered to bring the wounded out of the 
battle lines... . Many of the chaplains, 
on account of impending battle, had +4, rey. F. W. Richmann 
‘gone over the hill.’... On the following 
day already I had to bury a soldier who had died suddenly, and I had 
to speak in English, since the deceased was an American. I preached 
‘on 1 Sam. 20:3, especially on the last part. The burial I conducted 
according to the rite of the Lutheran Church, of course, and it 
seemed indeed that the Word of God made a deep impression on my 
hearers. The services I shall have to conduct regularly in both lan- 
guages, since between three and four hundred men are unfamiliar 
with the German language... . The moral condition of my regiment 
seems to be better as compared with others; at least, one does not hear 
as much cursing here as elsewhere and see no drinking and card 
playing. —I find it remarkable that not only almost all German 
officers, the staff, and the largest part of the German companies, as 
I only now learned to my surprise, consist of members of the Cath- 
olic Church. Let then all Lutherans help to pray that the Lutheran 
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preaching of the pure Word of God fall on fruitful ground and 
bring forth fruit an hundredfold.” June 2: “Yesterday we had two 
services, at six in the morning in English and at six in the evening 
in German. I preached on Mark 16:15, 16.— The singing, ac- 
companied by brass instruments, sounded beautifully through these 
dark forests. The sickliness of the soldiers is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Every day we must evacuate six to eight incurables from 
our field hospital in order to make room for those who report sick 
every morning... . I have been entrusted with the dispatching of 
the letters, because this, they tell me, is the custom, and the other 
chaplains also took care of the mail. Now every day at least a hun- 
dred letters are dispatched from our regiment and almost every five 
minutes a letter is posted, which I must then designate as a soldier’s 
letter and affix my signature to each one, which causes me no little 
trouble, distraction, and loss of time.” Memphis, June 24, 1862: 
“On our marches through the wilderness and sparsely settled 
stretches we endured unspeakable hardships, hunger and thirst, 
dust, heat, exposure and rain. Since our provision wagons could 
not keep up with us, we suffered hunger for almost a week. A little 
cracker, and water and, in a most fortunate case, an onion, served 
as our daily nourishment. Many did not have even that, and as 
one day we received some flour, but could not bake immediately, 
they devoured the raw dough. If we found water, it was dirty 
puddle water, which our horses and mules disdained to touch, but 
human beings avidly gulped down. In addition we were compelled 
to camp without tents, day and night, on the bare ground under 
God’s free heaven. As a result of these hardships the number of 
our sick increased in an alarming manner, so that we had to aban- 
don them by the wayside just to be able to transport the hopeful 
cases in our ambulances. Many were felled by sunstrokes, others 
took sick with violent vomiting, diarrhea, and typhoid fever. . . . 
Our regiment has decreased from one thousand men, with whom 
it started out, to four hundred able-bodied men, and it is almost 
more marvelous that these are still able to serve than that we have 
lost six hundred men through battles and sickness. . . . 

“It causes much trouble to assemble the individual companies 
of wounded soldiers for the services, yet there is always a small band 
which hears the Word of God with joy. Usually I preach mornings 
at six and evenings at six, once in German and the other time in 
English.... I had prepared a very sick soldier for baptism, but 
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when we halted in the evening and I looked for him again, he had 
already been left in a house by the road in order to be transferred 
at the first opportunity to a distant hospital. He still lacked a real 
knowledge of the Sacrament, and yet he desired it after I had 
told him of the great grace which Christ would seal to him in it. 
Since he found comfort in Jesus Christ as his Savior, I hope that 
he is already in the heavenly hospital with his good physician Christ, 
who will comfort him as a poor Lazarus.... Some members of out 
synodical congregations as well as some other Lutherans who are 
serving in this regiment, have to my joy conducted themselves well, 
and they desire to read the Lutheraner once again. ... Our ven- 
erable father Dr. Gotsch in Memphis, whom I found rather well 
under the circumstances, was very much surprised, but pleasantly 
surprised, to see me billeted with him as an invading chaplain. 
Through me he received the first news, in a year and a half, of his 
relatives in the North and of our Synod. He was much pleased 
when I handed him your treatise The Correct Form of an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation, Independent of the State.” 

To assist Richmann (and other chaplains) in their work, the 
pastoral conference of St. Louis issued a Soldaten-Gebetbuechlein, 
printed in 1862, by August Wiebusch & Son (Lutheraner, 1862, 
pp. 192 and 199). This booklet was later issued also in English 
by the same printer (Lutheraner, 1863, p. 112). 

Here the records of the Schaumburg congregation take up the 
story again: “After three months, at the beginning of August 
(1862), Pastor Richmann, worn out by the hardships of war and 
sickness, returned to his congregation.” During his absence Student 
John Walther (nephew of Dr. C. F. W. and son of O. H. Walther) 
preached under the supervision of Pastor Franke of Addison, who 
administered the Sacraments and visited the sick.” (Letter of the 
Rev. M. Behling, Sept. 13, 1944.) 

To complete the story of Richmann’s life: From the fall of 
1869 to 1879 he was pastor of St. John’s in Elgin, Ill., where he 
succeeded in leading the congregation, founded in 1859 through 
the influence of Pastors H. Wunder and J. A. F. W. Mueller but led 
astray for a time by “wolves in sheep’s clothing,” back to sound 
Lutheranism and even in introducing the full use of the “Missouri” 
hymnbook. “He was a man of stately stature and a powerful 
speaker.” (History of St. John’s of Elgin, 1859—1935, p. 3.) 
From 1878—1881 he served Zion of Pittsburgh, from 1881 to 
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August, 1883, East Liberty, Pittsburgh. On September 9, 1883, 
he became the chaplain of the Lutheran Hospital and the Wartburg 
Old Folks’ Home in East New York, Brooklyn, where he died on 
November 7, 1885, Pastor J. P. Beyer preaching the funeral sermon. 
(Letter of the Rev. H. Pottberg, Sept. 20, 1944.) His body was 
taken to Elgin, IIl., and laid to rest in Bluff City Cemetery. (Letter 
of the Rev. A. H. Werfelmann, Sept. 14, 1944.) 
Kart KrETZMANN 


American Lutheran Chaplains of Former Days 


It may be of interest to know that a Lutheran chaplain ofh- 
ciated in America within a hundred years of Luther’s death. His 
name was IsrazL HoicH FLuviaNper. He was a nephew of Gov. 
Johan Printz of New Sweden in the lower Delaware Valley and 
had come to America with his uncle in 1643. He was assigned to 
the garrison at Fort Elfsborg, which the Swedes had built at Elsin- 
boro Point on the east bank of the Delaware River, in New Jersey, 
and officiated there from February to October, 1643. (The Atlantic 
District and Its Antecedents, p. 1.) 


In the War of Independence the Rev. CHRISTIAN STREIT served 
as a chaplain in the Continental Army. His grandfather Christian 
had settled about 1712 near Ramapo (now Mahwah) in northern 
New Jersey, and belonged to a congregation founded and served by 
Falckner. His father, John Leonard, was baptized there by Falck- 
ner in 1720, but moved to the upper reaches of the Raritan River in 
New Jersey, about 1746. Here Christian was born on June 7, 1749, 
within a congregation founded in 1714, also by Dominie Falckner 
of the old Lutheran Church in New York. Christian was educated 
in the Academy and College of Philadelphia (later Pennsylvania 
University) , graduating in 1768 and receiving his M. A. three years 
later. During this time he also studied theology under the Rev. 
Henry M. Muhlenberg and Dr. Wrangel of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, together with Peter Muhlenberg, who was the pastor of | 
Streit’s home church in New Jersey from 1768 to 1770 and later 
became a general in Washington’s army. Streit was ordained on 
October 25, 1770, in Reading, Pa., together with F. A. C. Muhlen- 
berg, who later became the Speaker of the First and the Third Con- 
gtess of the United States. His first charge was in Easton, Pa. 
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When the Revolution broke out, Streit, probably at the solicitation 
of Peter Muhlenberg, was appointed chaplain of the Eighth Vir- 
ginia Regiment. The records of the War Department in Wash- 
ington show that “Christian Streit served as a chaplain of the 
Eighth Regiment, commanded by Colonel Abraham Bowman, Revo- 
lutionary War. He was appointed August 1, 1776, and his name 
is last borne on a muster roll for July, 1777, dated August 1, 1777.” 
While Washington was in Valley Forge, Streit went to Charleston; 
and when later the Virginia Line reached Charleston in defense of 
the city, he evidently became chaplain of the Ninth Virginia Regi- 
ment (Letter of Muhlenberg to Gov. Treutlen of Georgia). Here 
he was taken prisoner by the British. After he had been set free 
by exchange of prisoners, he made his way in 1782 to the home of 
H. M. Muhlenberg in Trappe, Pa., and soon afterwards became 
pastor of the old congregation at New Hannover, Pa., where he 
served for three years. In 1785 he took charge of the church at 
Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, where “he la- 
bored with much success and joy to the end of his days,” on 
March 10, 1812. Kart KreTZMANN 


Naether and Mohn, First Missionaries of Our Synod 
for India: Places They Served Before Coming into 
Our Synod 


A few months ago, before leaving India on furlough, I had 
occasion to point out to my class in church history in the high school 
in Vadakangulam that a fiftieth anniversary celebration would be 
due in our India Church in January, 1945. Our church periodicals 
have recently informed us that the home Church is preparing to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of foreign missions in our Synod 
on October 15 of this year. The reason for the difference in dates is 
easily explained. Missionaries Naether and Mohn, the first men to 
be sent into service in foreign lands by our Synod, were commis- 
sioned for service in India in St. Charles, Missouri, in October, 
1894. But it was not till January, 1895, that Naether, the first of 
the two to reach his field of labor, arrived in India. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of our work in 
India are no doubt aware of the fact that Naether and Mohn served 
as missionaries in India already before becoming affiliated with our 
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Synod. They were originally missionaries of the so-called Leipzig 
Mission. During the past four years my work in India included 
serving small groups of Christians in the two cities in which Naether 
and Mohn last labored while still connected with the Leipzig Mis- 
sion. At the time the separation from the Leipzig Mission took 
place Naether was in Tanjore and Mohn in Negapatam. It may 
be of some interest at this time if I write a word or two about 
these cities. 

Negapatam, where Mohn labored, lies on the eastern seacoast, 
roughly midway between Madras and Cape Comorin. It is a small 
seaport city. In prewar days smaller coastal freighters stopped here 
to load and unload, but occasionally vessels came also to pick up 
passengers, mostly coolies going to the Malay States or other points 
east, or to bring passengers from eastern ports back to India. One 
of the members of our Church in this city served as nurse in the 
immigration department until the war put a stop to passenger traffic. 
Most of the houses are built of burnt brick, even the foundations 
being built of this material because of lack of stone in the neighbor- 
hood. One thing that at once strikes one as one goes down the 
streets is the eaten-away appearance of the lower part of the walls 
of most of the brick buildings. Whether it is the salt air from the 
sea or salt in the ground I know not, but I was informed that some- 
how it is salt that causes the lower part of the walls to corrode, 
necessitating frequent repairs. When visiting my small flock in 
Negapatam, I put up at the retiring rooms in the railway station. 
One expects hot weather in India. But it is more than ordinarily 
uncomfortable in Negapatam because of humid heat. Recently 
electric fans were introduced in the railway retiring rooms, with the 
result that nights in Negapatam for the itinerant missionary are no 
longer merely times to be passed through and to be endured, but 
times of sleep and rest. The streets of the city are not paved. This 
is not to be marveled at, since there are few small cities and villages 
in India with pavement. As one walks about in Negapatam, one 
cannot but wish, however, that the streets were paved, since there 
is deep sand everywhere. Seldom have I felt less comfortable than 
when walking the streets of this city, plodding through the soft 
sand, breathing in the dust raised by the traffic and perspiring from 
the heat reflected by the sand and made humid by the damp sea air. 
Just how Mohn liked the surroundings a little over fifty years ago 
I cannot surmise. The comforts of the bungalow he lived in were 
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no doubt a slight improvement over the comforts of the railway 
retiring rooms. And it is possible that he became more or less ac- 
customed to the humid heat and the dust and sand of the city after 
living and working there day after day. But still, heat is heat, and 
dust is dust, no matter how long you feel it or breathe it. 


The city of Tanjore, where Naether labored over fifty years 
ago, is best known because of the work done in it by Missionary 
Christian Friedrich Schwarz, famed in mission history, and because 
Schwarz lies buried there. It is also well known because it was 
formerly a royal city, the capital of the Tanjore realm. The old 
palaces, the old moats, the forts, an impractical twenty-plus-inch 
cannon, which never served any useful military purpose and now 
serves as a receptacle for eggs placed by devout Hindus for the 
benefit of the sacred cobra snake, elephant barns, secret tunnels, 
and other things of historical interest remain to the present day and 
ate visited by numerous tourists. I should have mentioned also that 
the royal library, including books bought on the recommendation of 
Schwarz, is being maintained in good condition and is open for in- 
spection. And from times of old Tanjore has been a city of 
temples. On festival days pilgrims come from all directions in great 
numbers to worship at the temple of the bull. If I remember cor- 
rectly, I was informed that the temple is a bit over 200 feet high. 
In front lies the huge stone figure of a reclining bull. On the sides 
are rows of booths containing symbols that have to do with sex 
and that are connected with the religion of the temple. Then, too, 
there are a great number of smaller temples scattered all over the 
city. Certainly Naether did not have to look far to be reminded 
that the kingdom of Satan, which he was working to. overthrow, 
is real. 


If Naether could visit Tanjore today, he would probably notice 
but little change. It is true, a deep irrigation canal now cuts 
through the city and makes the land round about much more fruit- 
ful than it was fifty years ago. But the streams of the Water of 
Life are still flowing but meagerly in the city, and the vast majority 
of the inhabitants are continuing to be without the blessings of the 
Gospel. The need of missionary effort in this city, yes, in India 
everywhere, is as great as ever. Or should I rather say: With fleet- 
ing time has come additional urgency to bring the Gospel message 
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Letters of Emilie Buenger to C. F. W. Walther” 


Translated by ROY SUELFLOW, B. D. 


My most PRECIOUS, MOST DEARLY BELOVED, GoD-GIVEN BETROTHED: 


I received your precious, dear letter Sunday after church in 
Altenburg, over which I was very happy, to hear from my folks — 
my brother Ernst was not there, and I thought that the letter 
was from my dear brother Fritz,” but I opened it and found that 
it was addressed to me. 

I was at first a little shocked by the contents of your precious 
letter — it came so unexpectedly — but I did not neglect to resign 
myself into the faithful hands of the heavenly Father, who will 
also lead and guide me in this serious affair, and may He show 
me His holy will, according to His holy will which has decided 
nothing except that which brings us blessings. The heavenly 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, who is my “Brautwerber,” have 
convinced me that it is the will of the Lord. Therefore I give 
you my yes and say that I want to be your wife. 

May also the Triune God lend His Yea and Amen to this, 
since your dear mother and my dear mother have no objections, 
for which I am all the more happy. Yes, I love you, my be- 
loved betrothed, with all my heart, and on all the earth there is 
now nothing more dear to me than you, out of pure grace with- 
out any merit on my part. Also here I well see how God’s Word 
is being fulfilled, how He as a true Father adopts the forsaken 
orphans as His own children, and how He provides for them 
when His time and hour have come. If He gives sorrows, then 
again He gives joys. May the Lord thus lead both of us through 
sorrows and joys to heaven, where we can together praise and 
thank Him for everything He has done for us. Thus I believe 
that with the help of the Holy Spirit I can live with you happily, 
blessedly, and God-pleasingly in such an intimate union, indis- 
soluble unto death. I was concerned about the fact that I am 
so old and that I would be but a very poor servant for you, who 
would be unworthy of you, but since you had no concern about 
this and since God has guided things thus, this (concern) has 
left me. My temperament, my faith, my shortcomings and weak- 
nesses are well known to you, and therefore it is not necessary to 


1) In the April issue of this volume we published two letters of C.F. W. 
Walther. The first of these was his letter of proposal to Emilie Buenger. The 
first of the following letters is her reply and acceptance. W.G.P. 


2) The Rev. J. F. Buenger, as yet a candidate of theology, who was teaching 
school under Walther at Old Trinity, St. Louis. W.G.P. 
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go into detail. Every day I pray to God (that He would grant 
me) to desist from all impropriety. I believe and hope assuredly 
that God the Almighty will keep both of us in His grace till 
death and that He will not remove His hand from us, for which 
both of us will want to pray together day and night. I am satis- 
fied with everything which you consider good and right, but the 
announcement (of the marriage) and the wedding seem a bit 
rushed to me, and I would have desired to postpone it a little, 
but since you, my heartily beloved betrothed, have already desig- 
nated the days for the publishing of the banns and for the wedding, 
therefore I am satisfied, and it pleases me very much that I am 
to be announced and married in Frohna by the Rev. Keyl, who 
was always concerned about me in such a fatherly way. The 
pastor and your dear sister received the news as unexpectedly as 
I did, but they were happy about it, especially your dear sister. 
May God be with us both also in this engagement that the time 
(of engagement) may be a God-sanctified time for me, in which 
I will daily plead with God in prayer for you. I have submitted 
myself entirely to God, and He will also, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, bless this step, both in body and in soul, which we have 
begun with Him. May the Lord keep you healthy, and if it 
be His will, bring you and my dear mother safe to us on the 
15th or 16th of September, about which I am especially happy, 
to have you with us soon. I suppose it is not possible that dear 
Sister Agnes® can come along, and no doubt it will be painful 
for her — but I would be very happy if all my brothers and sisters 
could be there. I beg you to greet my dear brother Fritz many 
times, and I still intend to write to my mother’s sisters. My brother 
Ernst and Liddy® send their regards. I hope you will not hold it 
against me that I have written so sincerely, and as much as it 
is, I was not able to break off sooner, and since I am so free in 
writing to my betrothed, who is betrothed to me with God, and 
to address him as such, but I could not do otherwise than write 
to you in this manner, even though it is the first letter which 
I write to you. May God take us into His Almighty protection, 
and may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be and remain with us. 


Ames Loving you most sincerely, 


Your betrothed, 
eee ae Tes (signed) Emilie Buenger 
3) The widow of the Rev. Otto Hermann Walther, who had passed away in 
W.G. P. 


the preceding January. ) 
4) Later the wife of the Rev. F. Lochner. W.G.P. 
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Perry County, August 17, 1941 
Aug. 29, 1841 


5) 
IN Curist JESUS DEARLY BELOVED BETROTHED: 


I was very happy to receive a letter from you so soon. Every 
day I think of you in love, and I pray God that He may send 
us His Holy Spirit, so that we may in His grace and in fear of 
Him enter on our new estate. Sometimes I feel that I am in- 
capable on account of the seriousness of the position, but then 
I stay close to the Word, for God has ordered it so and wants 
it thus. May in all things not my will, but the will of the Lord 
be done. I know that I am not fit for any good thing, but I have 
the confidence in God that He does not forsake anyone who puts 
his trust in Him, and I am also confident that God will out of 
grace guide and lead us with His fatherly hands till He will 
receive us into the heavenly dwelling—the great promise in 
Ps. 28. Oh! Our blessedness! With this blessing we will cast all 
our cares upon the Lord and hold fast to this precious Word in 
good and in evil days. I also thank you for having referred me 
to the Book of Tobit and to Dr. Luther’s wedding sermons, and 
I have read in Luther the explanation of the Sixth Commandment, 
and have also begun to read the sermons, but I knew hardly 
anything of this holy estate which Luther calls the most important 
of all estates, and also the Book of Tobit has been enlightening 
and constructive for me. May God help also me that I may 
become a Sarah like that, that I may with the same God and 
only through grace establish with you such a God-pleasing mar- 
riage in and with God. I also have to mention to you how God 
has kept His hand over me these last 14 days, and how He has 
given me new life—TI fell down the second floor steps where 
one step was missing, and I almost knocked a hole into my head 
— I was so scared that my blood pressure almost stopped my heart, 
if dear Ernst® had not scarified me, for it was only a matter of 
one step, nay, only a hair’s breadth, between life and death, and 
I seemed to have broken all (my bones). I don’t know how to 
thank my gracious God enough, who out of grace prevented this 
mishap, (but) I expected and was glad soon to come to my Lord 
Jesus, my heavenly Bridegroom, (for) He had removed His hand 
from me but for a second, but He had compassion on me and 


>) Walther’s letter to which this is a reply does not seem to be extant. 
. W.G.P. 
6) Her brother Ernst was a medical doctor. W.G. P. 
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has encouraged me to prayer and thanksgiving for what He does 
for me, a sinner, every day, and has also removed all physical 
pains. May the faithful heavenly Father take both you and me 
into His fatherly protection, so that the wicked foe may have no 
power over us. If you write to your dear mother, now also my 
dear mother, I ask you to greet her cordially from me, and I am 
very happy to greet her as my dear mother. The pastor no doubt 
has written you that everybody in Frohna is suffering, and your 
dear sister and the pastor are afflicted with swollen feet. May 
God Himself help and heal them. Ernst and Liddy send their 
cordial greetings. Now, may God be with you, my most heartily 
beloved betrothed. May He preserve your love for me, in which 
I will remain, with the aid and help of God, till death. 


Your 


(signed) Emilie 
IN Curist JESUS MY BELOVED BETROTHED: 

I am happy that I can again write a few lines to you. Yester- 
day our marriage banns were announced for the first time, and 
the congregation was asked for its intercession and prayer. Oh, 
that they may all pray to God together for us, that He may be 
and remain with us. You will, too, no doubt, have presented us 
to God in prayer, as I also threw myself at the feet of Jesus, your 
and my Savior, with my weak and miserable prayer to God, that 
He may give us strength and power for all good things, that He 
may guard and protect us that we may with the help of the Holy 
Spirit through the blood of Jesus Christ overcome the devil and 
all wicked things and sin. 

As the sainted Dr. Luther describes that Satan is a great 
enemy of marriage and that he instigates all impiety, but that 
a person should cling to the Word of God so that the devil has 
no power over one, as the Word of God is a preventative against 
all evil. — The Word alone be our rod and staff. 

I really wanted to go to Frohna early yesterday, but it started 
to rain, for which reason I stayed in Altenburg, but in the after- 
noon I went home, where I found that all were well, but I was 
so dejected, fearing that you were sick or had met with some 
accident. But as we sing in the Creed: 

He through snares and perils leadeth, 
Watching that no harm betide us. 


He careth for us day and night, 
All things are governed by His might. 
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Thus I will trust the Lord. He will make all things well with me. 
He has thoughts of peace and not of evil. 

In respect to what you have written about getting married in 
the Dresden church,” (I want to say that) I am satisfied with 
that, and it also suits Rev. Keyl. May the Lord hold His hand 
over you, my dearly beloved betrothed, and may He accompany 
and bring you and my dear mother to us next week safe and 
‘sound, God willing. 

I just noticed that I wrote on the wrong side of this sheet. 
I would have rewritten this, but I’m always under the impression 
that you will stop in any minute to call for this letter. I ask you 
to greet very cordially my mother and all my brothers and sisters. 
Ernst and Liddy greet you, mother, and all the brothers and 
sisters. Now, may God be with you, and may He keep alive your 
love for me, in which I will, with the help of God, remain till death. 


(signed) Your Emilie 
Perry County, Sept. 7, 1841 


P.S.: The tailor is going to deliver your black suit to us. 


The Salzburgers and Their Descendants 


By NORMAN D. KRETZMANN, B. D. 
Chapter II (Concluded) 


On June 9, 1732, the Hanoverian King George II of England, 
German to the core,*” granted a charter to twenty-one noblemen 
and gentlemen of England “to establish the colony of Georgia in 
America,” to provide a home and means of subsistence for “in- 
digent inhabitants of Great Britain” and “a refuge for the dis- 
tressed Salzburgers and other Protestants.” ** At the same time 
he called for a collection in all Protestant countries for the per- 
secuted Lutherans, and over 900,000 gulden was raised, 33,000 
pounds of it in London,” “to enable the trustees to carry out their 
generous designs for the Salzburgers.” 

On October 12, 1732, the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge applied to the Trustees of the Colony of Georgia 


7) In one of the Saxon parishes, Perry Co., Mo. 
47) Gohdes, ibid. (May 5, 1934), p. 7. 

48) Goecking, op. cit., II, p.528 f. 

49) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 1. 
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for permission to settle a number of the Salzburg exiles in America. 
Through their correspondence with Urlsperger and other prominent 
preachers in Germany they had learned that there were hundreds 
of persecuted Protestants who were not only willing but eager to 
emigrate to the New World. Two months later the trustees sent 
word that fifty “sound, godly, industrious” families of Salzburgers 
would be welcomed in Georgia, and the Society immediately offered 
to pay the group’s expenses from Augsburg to Rotterdam, support 
a pastor and catechist for them, and send whatever clothing, etc., 
they would need for their journey.” 

The terms of the trustees to the prospective colonists were 
generous, to say the least. They offered to pay the passage and 
furnish the necessary sea stores for their voyage from England to 
America. In Georgia each family was to receive three lots, “one 
for a house and yard within the town, one for a garden near the 
town, and one for tillage at a short distance from the town (the 
whole embracing 50 acres), said lands to be a freehold to them 
and to their heirs forever.” The trustees further agreed to fur- 
nish provisions until the land could support its own, provided the 
settlers obeyed the trustees in civil matters and became citizens of 
Georgia.”” 

One of the trustees, James Oglethorpe, of whom we shall hear 
more later, left the peaceful, comfortable life of his estate and, in 
the good ship Anne, took thirty-five English families, sailed to the 
mouth of the Savannah River, bought land from the Indians, and 
on January 20, 1733, officially opened the colony of Georgia by 
founding the city of Savannah.” 

A free passage to America, provisions in Georgia for a whole 
season, land for themselves and their children, the privileges of 
native Englishmen, freedom of worship — these were the promises 
made to the destitute and homeless Salzburgers, and it is no wonder 
the poor exiles were eager to take advantage of them. 

Of the 247 families who applied for the privilege of settling 
in America, forty-two, 91 persons in all, were finally chosen. The 
final arrangements for their transportation to Georgia having been 
completed by the Rev. Urlsperger, the small band left Augsburg 
for Rotterdam on October 31, 1733.” Well supplied with Bibles, 


50) Strobel, op. cit., p. 45. 

51) Goecking, op. cit., II, p. 534 f. 
52) Dallmann, ibid., II, p. 2. 

53) Goecking, op. cit., II, p. 541 f. 
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hymnbooks, catechisms, and books of devotion, they set out for the 
Main River in three carts, one for their baggage, the other two for 
the old women and small children. Behind them they left a much 
more devout and consecrated Augsburg than they had found — 
splendid testimony to the power of exemplary Christian living. 

A Hanoverian nobleman, named Baron George Philipp Fried- 
rich von Reck, had charge of the temporal welfare of the little band 
of pilgrims. He accompanied them all the way to America and, 
when he had seen his Salzburgers safely settled, returned to Halle 
to attend the Theological and Ascetic College lectures.” 

Traveling overland by way of Donauwoerth, Ebermechen, Har- 
burg, Dinkelsbuehl, Marckbarend, Marckt Stefft, and Wertheim, 
they arrived at Frankfurt on the Main on November 13. After 
a hearty welcome by the burghers and the citizenry they marched 
two by two into the city, singing a hymn of faith. At the Nuern- 
berger Inn in the city each man was given 114 gulden, each woman 
1 gulden, each child 4 gulden. On the following day, Saturday, 
Pastor Walther spoke to them on Col. 1:9 in the Barefooter Church, 
and on Sunday the senior pastor, Dr. Muenden, preached to them 
in the Church of St. Catherine. Their chaplain, Candidate Schuh- 
macher, gave them daily discourses on Galatians, Thessaloninans, 
and John’s First Epistle.” 

After a few days’ rest in Frankfurt, they embarked for Rotter- 
dam. As they floated down the Main and between the castled crags, 
the vineyards, and the rich cities along the Rhine, their conversation, 
amid hymns and prayers, was of justification and sanctification and 
of standing fast in the Lord. 

On their arrival in Rotterdam on November 27, almost a four- 
week journey from Augsburg, they were met by the two men whom 
Francke and Urlsperger had chosen to be their pastors in the New 
World.” They were both young men of sterling spiritual char- 
acter, and later proved themselves excellently adapted for the hard 
work they were called to perform. The leader of the two, John 
Martin Bolzius, was destined to be their guide and shepherd for 
32 years. He had been Inspector Vicarius, or Superintendent, of 
the Latin school in the orphan house at Glauchau near Halle. The 
second, Israel Christian Gronau, had been a tutor at the Halle 
orphan house.”” 


54) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 2 f. 56) Wolf, op. cit., p. 195. 
55) Ibid. : 57) Dallmann, op. cit., VII, p. 3. 
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Detained for a week by adverse winds, the Salzburgers finally 
left the Rotterdam harbor on December 8 and set sail for Dover, 
England, from where they were to embark for America. (Varia- 
tions in the chronology of these transitional events are accounted 
for by the fact that the German calendar was ten days in advance 
of the English calendar at this time. Germany had adopted the 
new calendar in 1700, but England continued to use the old till 
1752.) Upon their arrival in Dover, on December 23, they were 
met by one of the trustees of the Colony of Georgia and by Court 
Preacher Butienter, who brought them a letter from Ziegenhagen 
and official permission to worship according to the Augsburg Con- 
fession.°” 

December 28 was set as the day of departure,” and the days 
of waiting were spent by the pastors in teaching the people things 
temporal and spiritual, preparing them for the trials of the voyage 
that lay before them. The people were given many gifts of money, 
and the pastors were presented with goods for preaching gowns, an 
altar cloth, a chalice, and other church goods.” On Christmas Eve 
Butienter instructed them in the use of the church agenda of the 
Royal German Court Chapel, suggesting how they might arrange 
their order of service. While in Dover, the Salzburgers became 
British subjects by taking the oath of allegiance to the crown and 
an additional oath of strict piety, loyalty, and fidelity to the trustees 
of the Colony of Georgia. 

Finally, on January 20, 1734, after a sermon by the Rev. 
Bolzius on Isaiah 49:10: “He that hath mercy on them shall lead 
them,” *” the group of 90 exiles set sail for America in the Puris- 
burg, under Captain Coram.*” On board ship the pastors held 
daily services for the passengers every morning and evening of 
the perilous passage of 104 days’” unless prevented by storms. 


58) Goecking, op. cit., II, p. 544 f. 


59) W.J. Finck, Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America (Philadelphia, 
1913), p. 124. 


60) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 4. 
61) Strobel, op. cit., p. 50. 

62) Goecking, op. cit., II, p. 545 f. 
63) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 4. 

64) Goecking, op. cit., II, p. 547. 
65) Strobel, op. cit., p. 52. 

66) Finck, op. cit., p. 124. 

67) Strobel, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Bancroft again has a beautifully descriptive paragraph on the 
voyage of the Salzburgers to their new homeland. 

The majesty of the ocean quickened their sense of God’s omnipotence 
and wisdom; and as they lost sight of land, they broke out into a hymn 
to His glory. The setting sun, after a calm, so kindled the sea and sky 
that words could not express their rapture, and they cried out: “How 
lovely the creation! How infinitely lovely the Creator!” When the wind 
was adverse, they prayed; and as it changed, one opened his mind to the 
other on the power of prayer, even the prayer “of a man subject to like 
passions such as we are.” A devout listener confessed himself to be an 
unconverted man; and they reminded him of the promise to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at the Word. As they sailed 
pleasantly with a favoring breeze, at the hour of evening prayer they made 
a covenant with each other, like Jacob of old, and resolved by the grace 
of Christ to cast all strange gods into the depths of the sea. In February 
a storm grew so high that not a sail could be set; and they raised their 
voices in prayer and song amid the tempest, for to love the Lord Jesus as 
a brother gave consolation.®*? 


Chapter III. The Settlement in Georgia 


On Tuesday, March 5, land was sighted from the masthead of 
the Purisburg, and on the following Thursday, Pastor Bolzius was 
carried to Charlestown in a sloop. It so happened that General 
Oglethorpe was there, on his way to England; but when he heard 
of the arrival of the long-awaited Salzburg emigrants, he postponed 
his trip in order to see the new colonists safely settled.” An indi- 
cation of the benevolence with which he was so often to favor the 
Salzburgers was his gift of “a large quantity of fresh beef, two 
butts of wine, two tuns of spring water, cabbages, turnips, radishes, 
fruit, etc.,”” which he sent on board at Charlestown.” 

On shore Bolzius was dined by the governor and introduced to 
several German Lutherans in the community, who promised to come 
to the Salzburger settlement for the purpose of receiving the Lord’s 
Supper. After a few days at Charlestown the Purisburg again set 
sail, and on Sunday, March 10, the exiles from Salzburg in Austria 
first came in sight of the green outlines of Georgia.” 

The Rev. Bolzius wrote in his journal: “While we lay off the 
banks of our dear Georgia, in a very lovely calm, and heard the 
birds singing sweetly, all was cheerful on board. It was really edi- 


68) Jacobs, op. cit., p. 158 f. 
1) Finck, op. cit., p. 124 f. 

2) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 4. 
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fying to us that we came to the borders of the Promised Land this 
day, Reminiscere, when, as we are taught by its lesson from the 
Gospel, Jesus came to the seacoast after He had suffered persecu- 
tion and rejection by His countrymen.”* In like manner the Salz- 
burg emigrants had left their home weary of persecution and were 
now about to touch the shores of a strange land. 

Early in the morning of the 11th, the Purisburg grounded on 
a sandbar in the mouth of the Savannah, but about ten o’clock in 
the evening, with the help of both wind and tide, the boat floated 
off into the deep waters of the river. There the pilot anchored 
until Tuesday morning, when with great joy the colonists sailed 
up the Savannah to the city which Oglethorpe had founded the year 
before. Savannah was at the time a mere hamlet with a few tents 
in a cluster of pines as the nucleus of the future city, but the in- 
habitants gave the new settlers a right cordial welcome. 

Again Bolzius writes: “At the place of our landing almost all 
the inhabitants of Savannah were gathered. They fired off some 
canons and cried ‘Huzza!’ which was answered by some sailors and 
other English people on our ship in the same manner. A good 
dinner was prepared for us. We, the commissary, and Dr. Zwifler, 
our physician, were lodged in the house of the Rev. Mr. Quincy, 
the English missionary.” ” 

Baron von Reck, the manager of the temporal affairs of the 
Salzburgers, made the following entry in his journal: “The citizens 
returned our salute of five guns with three; and all the magistrates, 
the citizens, and the Indians came to the riverside. The two 
preachers, Bolzius and Gronau, Mr. Dunbar, some others, and my- 
self went ashore in a boat. We were received with all possible 
demonstrations of joy, friendship, and civility. The Indians also 
reached their hands to me as a testimony of their joy at our arrival. 
The Salzburgers came on shore after us, and we at once pitched 
a tent for them in the square of the town.”® That same day the 
Salzburg Lutherans began to hold services, and among their most 
devout listeners were some Jews who had been smuggled into the 
colony. 

On the 14th Oglethorpe returned from Charlestown and im- 
mediately began to help the immigrants with advice and supplies. 


4) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 4. 
5) Dallmann, ibid., VII, p. 5. 
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“The next day he urged us to learn the Indian language, being very 
anxious that the poor Indians should come to know God. He 
warned us very earnestly against a certain sweet-tasting brandy 
from Jamaica, called room, it having brought death to many. On 
the 16th an English military chaplain from Port Royal attended 
our service, was very pleased with us and our hearers, assured us 
of his constant friendship, and promised to see to it that our preach- 
ing gowns were made.”” In addition to all these overtures of good 
will the general offered the colonists any unappropriated lands in 
his territory they might prefer. 

The actual colonization was under the supervision of the afore- 
mentioned Baron Philip George Frederick von Reck, the special 
commissioner appointed by George II of England. He was then 
only 23 years old, but of deep religious character and thorough 
understanding.” 

Soon after their arrival in Savannah the Salzburgers set up 
a “Corps of Observation” to select a site for the proposed settle- 
ment. The body was made up of “Father” Oglethorpe; Paul Jenys, 
Esq., Speaker of the South Carolina House of Assembly; Baron 
von Reck; Pastor Gronau; Dr. Zwifler, their physician; one of the 
Lutheran elders; and some Indians.” 

At nine o’clock on the morning of March 17, 1734, the little 
group arrived at their future home. It was a plot of sterile and un- 
attractive land about 25 miles northwest of Savannah, but to eyes 
weary of the sea and persecution it seemed like Paradise.’” 

The land they had chosen for their proposed colony lay along 
a little creek about four or five miles south of the present city of 
Springfield, in a district later called St. Matthew’s Parish, now 
Effingham County, after the lord who defended the colonists in 
Parliament in 1775 and resigned from the army when his regi- 
ment was ordered to America to enforce the demands of King 
George III.” It bordered on the possessions of the Uchee Indians, 
with whom the colonists always maintained most friendly relations. 

As soon as they had picked the site of their colony, the “Corps 
of Observation” invoked divine protection and blessing, broke the 
silence of the wilderness with a psalm of praise, set up a stone monu- 


7) Ibid. 
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ment to the glory of God, and named the place Ebenezer, “Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped us.” 

General Oglethorpe himself laid out the town and on his return 
to Savannah sent up workmen to help clear the land and build tents 
and sheds. A trail was built from Abercorn to Ebenezer to facili- 
tate the transport of materials and supplies, and on April 7 the rest 
of the colonists artived and helped with the work on bridges, 
shanties and trails.“ But even in the travail of settling these 
families in the wilderness the pious Salzburgers never neglected their 
spiritual life. Daily services of devotion were held, and very often 
some of the neighboring Indians were present. The devout example 
of the new colonists so impressed the old settlers roundabout that 
the citizens of Carolina presented the newcomers with 30 cattle, 
and even the Indians brought gifts of deer, wild honey, fruit, etc.’” 

On May 1 lots were drawn for sites within the town, and each 
colonist was given three plots of ground: one in the town for a 
home, another beyond the town for a garden, and a third for more 
extensive agricultural purposes—fifty acres in all. Cows and calves 
were sent by the magistrates of Savannah at Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
order, and about the same time ten casks of seed arrived for the 
spring planting." The scarcity of even the most essential tools 
and materials was a constant hindrance to all building operations. 
There were very few mechanics among the Salzburgers; they had 
no boats or wagons of their own; they had to depend entirely on 
the government for the conveyance of supplies, and very often they 
had to carry provisions on their backs the 25 miles from Savannah. 
Sickness prevailed as a result of exposure, excessive fatigue, and 
the warm climate, and Bolzius’ journal records a high mortality 
in the first few months at Ebenezer. With the money left by one 
of the elders, Mr. Lackner, a “Box for the Poor” was started, and 
the first structure of a public nature that was erected was a shed 
for school purposes. In this same building the devout settlers also 
gathered for their daily and Sunday services.” 

The Salzburgers’ new home was not quite all they had hoped 
it would be. In fact, it was about as different from their homes in 
the Noric Alps as could be. “For rugged mountains, vast stretches 


12) Strobel, op. cit., p. 80. 
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with pines, pines, pines. A sluggish creek, with ominous clouds 
of mosquitoes rising when twilight fell. In the lowlands the cypress, 
festooned with Spanish moss, and.on the ridges occasional live oaks 
with dark, fadeless, glossy foliage. For miles upon miles of space, 
fragrant, sobbing, swaying pines and rigid, fanlike palmettoes, on 
the edge of the swamps’ ooze. No nightingales, as in the old home, 
in the summer night, with their wistful plaint, but the strident 
whippoorwill at sunset and throughout the southern night the glo- 
rious song of the mockingbird.”*” But the weary pilgrims had 
found a place where they could worship their God unmolested; so 
they found all other things added unto them. 

By Monday, May 13, the colony was fairly well organized, 
and a day of thanksgiving was declared. The Rev. Bolzius preached 
on the text Gen. 32:10. That same spring the Salzburgers received 
a chalice of solid gold with this inscription: “Such wishes to the 
dear Salzburgers in Ebenezer, at every time they partake of the 
Holy Communinon; by George Matthias Kiderlin, a young man in 
Noerdlingen, who thought of them shortly before his end. . . . 
Whoever sits down to the table of the Lord with us and our faith, 
he will be refreshed with the blood of the Lamb of God and trust 
in His salvation.”** By industry, thrift, the able management of 
their senior pastor, and, above all, the blessing of the Lord, the 
colony prospered, and the settlers enjoyed the fulfillment of the 
promise of the “hundredfold” to those who for Christ’s name 
leave all that they have. 

But the immigrants who arrived on the Purisburg on March 11, 
1734, were only the advance guard. A second party of 57 persons 
left England in November, 1734, on the Prince of Wales and 
reached Georgia in the early part of 1735 under the leadership of 
Mr. Vatt. At first they had difficulty in finding food and lodging 
in Ebenezer, but the mechanics and carpenters among them proved 
a real asset to the community. Their greatest contribution was the 
construction of a large wooden tent to serve as a house of wor- 
ship and a residence for the two pastors.” ‘Here in the wilderness 
of Georgia, on the very borders of an Indian tribe, far from the 
abodes of civilization, a Christian community was established, in 
which the pure doctrines of the Gospel were taught and God was 
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worshiped in the simplicity and sincerity which characterized the 
first ages of the Church.” *” 

In July, 1735, another invitation was sent out by the trustees 
of Georgia, and about 80 Salzburgers in the city of Ratisbon applied 
for transportation to America. This group, under Baron von Reck 
and Captain Hermsdorf, formed the nucleus of the “Great Em- 
barkation” of October 20, 1735. The ships Symond (220 tons, 
Capt. Joseph Cornish) and London Merchant (220 tons, Capt. 
John Thomas) were chartered to carry 227 colonists to the New 
World. Besides the Salzburgers there were 27 Moravians with 
Bishop David Nitschmann, 130 Highlanders with Pastor John Mac- 
Leod, and John and Charles Wesley and the Rev. Ingham to serve 
the settlers and convert the Indians. General Oglethorpe himself 
accompanied the expedition on his return from a visit and report to 
Parliament.”” . 

The crossing was a very stormy one, but we are told that the 
Wesley brothers were deeply impressed throughout the voyage with 
the calm piety and fearlessness of the Salzburgers. On one Sun- 
day, when a violent storm arose during the morning worship, Wes- 
ley asked one of the men, “Are you not afraid?” He replied, 
“T thank God, no.” “But are not your women and children afraid?” 
“No, our women and children are not afraid to die.”*” By the 
faithful example of these exiles Wesley learned what he had never 
realized before, the groundlessness of his religious hopes and his 
own lack of that religious faith which is necessary to justify the 
sinner and impart perfect peace to the mind. In the Salzburgers he 
beheld a practical illustration of the happy influence of genuine 
piety upon the disposition, affections, and general deportment of 
those who have experienced it.”” 

On February 5, 1736, the two ships docked at Peeper Island, 
where Oglethorpe tried to persuade the colonists to go on down to 
Frederica on St. Simon’s Island to help develop the town and fort. 
A few did settle at the fort under Captain Hermsdorf and became 
the nucleus for a Lutheran church, organized in 1744 under the Rev. 
Ulrich Driesler, a German missionary sent over and supported by 
the trustees. However, the majority feared persecution and begged 
for permission to live at Ebenezer. This granted, the number of 
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Salzburgers to be settled at Ebenezer between March 12, 1734, and 
February 8, 1736, reached a total of about 200 souls. 

But the pilgrim flock of Salzburg was not destined to stay long 
on a site that had been selected without knowledge of its possi- 
bilities. Since transportation had to be mainly by water, the young 
colony was greatly hindered by the difficulty of transportation in- 
volved in the long distance from Savannah. Although only six miles 
from Savannah as the crow flies, the town was twenty-two miles 
away by water, and the creek along which they had settled was 
neither dependable nor navigable. In addition, the soil was cold, 
damp, sour, and barren, and absolutely unsuitable for the raising of 
crops. Worst of all, the stagnant water in the surrounding swamps 
bred the malarial mosquito in great numbers, and bloody flux be- 
came a general affliction. Before long the pine forest had to yield 
lumber for the manufacture of homely coffins, and the winding pro- 
cessions to Burial Hill became all too frequent.”” 

Toward the end of January, 1736, Bolzius and Gronau were 
sent to Savannah to see General Oglethorpe about changing the 
site of the colony to a more favorable location. On February 9 the 
general himself set out for a tour of inspection, and in spite of the 
many inconveniences and disadvantages of Old Ebenezer he advised 
the Salzburgers not to move, lest they lose everything they had 
gained by their prayers and labor. But he agreed to give his charges 
all possible help if they were determined to make a change.” In 
his report to the trustees on February 13, Oglethorpe said: “The 
people at Ebenezer are very discontented, and Mr. Reck and they 
that came with him refuse to settle to the southward. I was forced 
to go to Ebenezer to quiet things there and have taken all the pro- 
ceedings in writing. Finding the people were only ignorant and 
obstinate, but without any ill intention, I consented to the changing 
of their town. They leave a sweet place, where they had made 
great improvements, to go into a wood.” *” 

Despite Oglethorpe’s advice to the contrary the Salzburgers, 
after only two years at Old Ebenezer, decided to move to a high 
ridge, Red Bluff, about six miles east on the banks of the Savannah. 
With much labor and many hardships over a period of about two 
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years, the weary exiles re-established themselves in their new home, 
which with unchanging gratitude they called New Ebenezer.” 

Regarding the subsequent history of Old Ebenezer, Charles C. 
Jones in his Dead Towns of Georgia offers this information:*” By 
June, 1738, Old Ebenezer was a cowpen minded only by a certain 
Joseph Barker. In 1737 John Wesley wrote: “Old Ebenezer, where 
the Salzburgers settled at first, lies 25 miles west of Savannah. 
A small creek runs by the town down to the river, and many small 
brooks run between the little hills. But the soil is a hungry, barren 
sand, and upon any sudden shower the brooks rise several feet per- 
pendicular and overflow whatever is near to them. ... The land 
is good for nothing, and the creek is of little use.’ By June, 1738, 
the old town was a hangout for Indian traders and isolated sick 
men. Its life of trials and sorrow, of ill-founded hope and sure 
disappointment, was measured by scarcely more than two years, and 
its frail memories were speedily lost amid the sighs and the shadows 
of the monotonous pines which environed the place. 

The site of New Ebenezer was very romantic, but at the same 
time very practical. To the east of the new town was the Savannah 
River, broad, smooth, and majestic, and lined with the most beauti- 
ful scenery. To the south was a stream, then known as Little Creek, 
and a large lake, called Neidlinger’s Sea, after a Salzburg family. 
To the north was another brook, called Ebenezer Creek, after the 
settlement. The country itself was undulating with good trees and 
beautiful, rich foliage. But here again swamps bordered the colony 
on three sides, and epidemics of chills and fevers, caused by the 
clouds of mosquitoes, were not uncommon.” 

New Ebenezer was a quarter of a mile square and laid out very 
regularly. There were three wide streets running from east to west 
and four from north to south. At regular intervals within the town 
were four small squares for market places and for public parks and 
promenade grounds.*” Two thirds of one square was reserved for 
a church, a parsonage, and an academy, and two thirds of another 
for an orphan asylum and public storehouse. The cemetery was 
located a short distance to the east of the town. There were large 
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pastures for the cattle on the north and east, and one on the south 
for sheep and goats. The settlers’ 50-acre farms were beyond 
Little Creek and Mill Creek to the south. A\ll in all, the town was 
laid out on a substantial and thoroughly practical scale, well calcu- 
lated to assure its future prosperity.” 

And prosper the town did. A visit to the town by Benjamin 
Martyn, secretary of the trustees, brought forth this description of 
the Ebenezer of 1738—1739. 


Fifteen miles from Purysburg on the Georgia side is Ebenezer, where 
the Salzburgers are situated. Their houses are neat and regularly set out 
in streets, and the whole economy of their town, under the influence of their 
ministers, Messrs. Bolzius and Gronau, is very exemplary. For the benefit 
of their milch cattle a herdsman is appointed to attend them in the woods 
all the day and bring them home in the evening. Their stock of outlying 
cattle is also under the care of two other herdsmen, who attend them in 
their feeding in the day and drive them into cowpens at night. This secures 
the owners from any loss, and the herdsmen are paid by a small contri- 
bution among the people. These are very industrious and subsist com- 
fortably by their labor. Though there is no regular court of justice, as 
they live in sobriety, they maintain great order and decency. In case of 
any differences the minister calls three or four of the most prudent elders 
together, who in some way hear and determine as they think just, and the 
parties always acquiesce with content in their judgment. They are very 
regular in their public worship, which is on weekdays in the evening, after 
their work, and in the forenoon and evening on Sundays. They have 
built a large and convenient house for the reception of orphans and other 
children, who are maintained by benefactors among the people, are well 
taken care of, and taught to work according as the age and ability will 
permit. The number computed by Mr. Bolzius in June, 1738, whereof his 
congregation consisted, was 146, and some more have since been settled 
among them. They are all in general so well pleased with their condition 
that not one of their people has abandoned the settlement.3* 

Perhaps the most unique project of these pious pioneers was the 
aforementioned orphan house, patterned after the great Halle insti- 
tutions. Early on the morning of November 14, 1737, ground was 
broken for the home, and when it was done, a few months later, the 
Salzburgers had a public building 45 feet wide and 15 feet deep, 
two stories high. Each floor was divided into three rooms, and to 
the rear of the building were a kitchen, bake oven, stable, hennery, 
and other smaller buildings. It was dedicated with much joy and 
thanksgiving on January 10, 1738, the first Protestant orphanage 
built in the colonies. The superintendent, Ruprecht Kalcher, had 
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the home in operation two and one half years before Bethesda, 
Whitefield’s orphanage near Savannah, opened its doors.*” 

At the time of Whitefield’s visit, in 1738, the “orphan house” 
was taking care of seventeen children and one widow. In addition 
to these, the sick were received, aged mothers were cared for, and 
the destitute given a refuge.*” In 1740 Whitefield supplied the 
colony with an English teacher for their school and offered to edu- 
cate two of their pupils for future Salzburg pastors.*” 


Regarding the state of the colony Bolzius wrote in a letter 
dated February 13, 1738: 

With great satisfaction we perceive that, through the grace of God, 
general contentment prevails among our people. The longer they are here, 
the better they are pleased; and their utmost wishes will be gratified when 
they shall be able to live by their own industry. They are satisfied because 
they are enjoying the privileges which they had long sought in vain —to 
- have the Word of God in its purity. Our heavenly Father will perhaps 
provide the means for building a house of worship. At present we wor- 
ship in the orphan house and feel that God is with us.3” 

And for the final word on the situation of the Salzburgers in 
their new settlement we have a letter written by a Mr. Thomas Jones 
on September 18, 1740: 

Thirty miles distant from this place [Savannah] is Ebenezer, a 
town on the Savannah River, inhabited by Salzburgers and other Germans, 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Gronau, who are discreet, 
worthy men; they consist of fifty families and upwards. The town is neatly 
built, the location exceedingly pleasant; the people live in the greatest 
harmony with their ministers and with one another, as one family. They 
have no drunken, idle, or profligate people among them, but are industrious, 
and many have grown wealthy. Their industry has been blessed with 
remarkable and uncommon success, to the envy of their neighbors, having 
great plenty of all necessary conveniences for life (except clothing) within 
themselves; and supply Savannah with bread, beef, veal, pork, poultry, 
tes? 

So the Salzburg colony in America was established. Another 
group of weary pilgrims had found rest for their bodies and peace 
for their souls in “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
‘Their future was to be one of severe trials and temptations to apos- 
tasy and compromise, but in all the years the very name of their 
little town was to be a constant reminder to hope and trust and 


faithfulness — “Ebenezer,” “hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 
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The Rev. S. L. Harkey * 


Sidney Levi Harkey, D. D., was the youngest son of John and 
Sarah (Walcher) Harkey [said to have been “Herche” originally }, 
born in Iredell County, North Carolina, April 3, 1827. He was 
baptized in St. Michael’s Church, Iredell County, when an infant, 
by the Rev. John Reck. 

The family moved to the State of Illinois in 1830. The boy 
was confirmed in Hillsboro, Ill., at the age of 12 by the Rev. Daniel 
Scherer. His classical studies were begun in the Hillsboro Academy 
(later moved to Springfield, IIl., as the Illinois State University) . 
He entered the freshman class of Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in 1844 and remained until 1847, when on account of 
ill health he left college and afterwards taught a select school in 
Frederick City, Md. He began his theological studies under the 
direction of his brother, Simeon W. Harkey, D. D., and in October, 


* This biographical sketch is offered to supplement the “Personal Recol- 
lections of C.F. W. Walther” in the previous issue of the eer re . 
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1848, was licensed to preach by the Synod of Maryland in Cumber- 
land, Md. He established the Piedmont Academy in Mechanics- 
town, Md., where he taught until April, 1849, when he accepted 
a call to Newville, Pa., his first regular charge. There he served 
successfully until May, 1852. He was ordained by the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod in 1850 at New Berlin, Pa. In 1852 he removed 
to Illinois and labored as a home missionary in Peoria, Pekin, 
Mendon, Decatur, Shelbyville, Nokomis, Vandalia, and other 
points. 

In 1861 he became chaplain of the 54th Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteers, and served in this office almost a year. 

No information as to what field he served after leaving the 
Army is available. 

In 1868 he was elected English Professor in Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, located at Paxton, IIl., where he 
continued two years. While in Illinois, he had been three times 
elected president of the Synod of Illinois and adjacent States. He 
carried his synod with him into the organization of the General 
Council at Fort Wayne in 1867. 

In 1868 he went to Dayton, Ohio, and later served in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Mount Pleasant, Pa., Toledo, Ohio, and North Lima, 
Ohio. 

His published works according to his own listing are: The 
Signs of the Times, 1852; The Faith Once Delivered to the Saints, 
1860; Thorough Education, 1868; The Only Son, 1869; Songs 
of Beulah, 1876; The Lord’s Day, 1878; Close Communion, 1878; 
Agnosticism, 1885; National Blessings and Dangers, 1889. 

He was married twice, in 1848 to Miss Mary Jane Jenkins of 
Gettysburg, Pa. (Five children.) In 1872 he was married to Miss 
Susie Truman of Cincinnati, Ohio. (One child.) 

He -received the honorary degree of Master of Arts from 
Illinois State University in 1860, the D.D. degree from North 
Carolina College in 1852. 


I.O. Notstein, Archivist, Augustana Synod 


Recent Accessions 


Printep Histories: Grace, Oberlin, O., 1939—44; Freistatt, Mo., 1874—1944; 
St. Mark, McKees Rocks, Pa., 1894—1944; "St. Paul, New Melle, Mo., 18441944; 
St. Luke, Elizabeth, N. ie 1919—44; Trinity, Manistee, Mich., ,, 18691944 (2); 
- Immanuel, Valparaiso, Ind., 1864—1944 (2), from Prof. M. Bichsel; Christ 
Church, Peoria, Ill, 1894—-1944, Trinity, Fort Dodge, pili 192944; “The 
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Old Northwest,” U.L.C.A.; Martha Society, Fort Wayne, 1919—44; Christ, 
Dundalk, Md., 1904—44; Chelsea, Okla., 1919—44; from Dr. Th. Graebner: 
Immanuel, Palatine, Ill., 1869—1944; Concordia, Akron, O., 1904—1944; M.K.C. 
Vetter, Golden Anniversary; St. Paul, Arlington, Nebr., 1869—1944; St. John, 
Napoleon, O., 1869—1944; Cross, Omaha, Nebr., 1919—44; Lutheran Deaconess 
Service, 1919-44; St. Paul, Grafton, Wis., 1851—1926; Foelber, Fort Wayne 
Luth. Teachers’ Conference, 1873—1943; Bethel Church, Chicago, 1894—1944; 
Immanuel, Olivette Village, Mo., 1844—1934 and 1844—1944; St. Matthew, Stony 
Plain, Alta., Can., 1894—1944; Davidsstern-Gemeinde, Kirchhayn, Wis., 1843 to 
1943; Ebenezer, St. Louis, 1869—1944; Zion, Pittsburgh, 1868—1943; Trinity, 
Crown Point, Ind., 1868—1943, from Dr. L. Fuerbringer; First Lutheran, Little 
Rock, Ark., 1868—1943; St. Stephen, Hickory, N.C.; St. Paul, Columbia, Pa., 
1869—1944; St. Paul, Chicago, 1904—44; Bethlehem, Richmond, Va., 1852 to 
1942; Ferguson, Mo., 1927—37; Trinity, St. Joseph, Mich., 1867—1942; Holy 
Cross, Emma, Mo., 1864—1939; Holy Cross, Wartburg, Ill., 1841—1931; Trinity, 
Alton, Ill, 1900—1938; Lutheran Orphanage, Des Peres, Mo., 1868—1938; 
Northwestern Lutheran Academy, Mobridge, S. Dak. (2), 1928—38; Bethlehem, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 1926—40; Trinity, Evansville, Ind., 1841—1941; St. John, 
Chicago, 1867—1942, from Dr. G. V. Schick; St. Paul, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
1902—27; St. Trinitatis, Dresden, 1871—96; Richter, Vom Grossen Missionsfeld, 
from the Rev. Paul Boecler; Immanuel, Wichita, Kans., 1884—1944, from the 
Rev. L. H. Deffner; Van Doren, Some Days with Washington, from Gustav Zim- 
mermann; Visitors’ Seminar, Valparaiso, 1944, from Dr. W. G. Polack; St. John, 
Elgin, Ill., from the Rev. A. H. Werfelmann; St. John, Garfield Heights, Ohio, 
1854—1944, from H. H. Bohning; A. L. Graebner, Dr. Martin Luther, ex libris 
Dr. F. Pieper; St. Paul, Arlington, Nebr., 1869—1944, from the Rev. Carl Hell- 
mann; Emmanuel, Corona, L.I., from the Rev. H. H. Pottberg, 1887—1937; 
Trinity Slovak Lutheran, Chicago, 1893—1943, from Pastor Pelikan; Trinity, 
Knoxville, Tenn., 1869—1944; St. Mark (U.L.C.A.), St. Louis, 1867—1918, 
from Dr. F. F. Mueller; ‘““Central Lutheran, Minneapolis, through Fifteen Years, from 
K.K.; Trinity, Horse Prairie, Ill., 1842—1942, from the Rev. M. Clausen; Trinity, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., from Pritzlaff Library; St. Paul, Orlando, Okla. 1904—1944; 
Immanuel, Hermannsberg, Kans. (2), 1869—1944, from Pastor Kauffeld; St. James, 
Quincy, Ill.; Freikirche i. S., 1876-1926; ‘Paul Gerhardt”; “T. H. Lamprecht, 
in Hausfreund-Kalender, 1929; Palestina, Karl von Raumer; Domkirche zu eee 
from the Rev. Paul Boecler; St. Paul, Concordia, Mo.; Colorado District ceeeh 
Hanser, Irrfahrten und Heimfahrten; Sihler, Lebenslauf, Vol. 2; Brauer, E. ae 
Hanser, Geschichte der Dreieinigheitsgemeinde, St. Louis, 1839—1889; Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, 1839—89; Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 1846—96, ie 
Concordia Seminary Auction Co.; The U.L.C.A. West of the Mississippi, rom 
K.K.; St. Paulsgemeinde, Fort Wayne, 1837—1887, from F, R. Zucker; Zion, 
ill, Ill., from Pastor Waechter. ; 

Saeed ano PampnHtets: Hageman, Sketches from the History of the hae 
(2); Concordia Liturgical Series; Chapel Hymnal; Doctrinal Affirmation, at 
Arndt, The Life of St.Paul; Annual and Kalender, 1945, from er Pu : 
ices, Chippewa Indian Catechism 1852 (photostated) , from Drs Rs GC: ee ; 
Who WAS Who in America, 1897—1942; Unsere Stellung in Lehre und fhe 
F. Pieper, 1896; Walther, Lehre von der Gnadenwabl, 1881; Walther, Beleuc ae 
de. Srcilhotnschen Tractats von der Gnadenwahl, 1881; Stellhorn, tne are 
Beleuchtung Dr. Walthers, 1881; pe 20. paris oe eh SP eae ie a 
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: illiams, Missionar der Suedsee; Fr. ‘Hoffmann, Missionsgeschichten; 
ee Gene der huthae Sette peace re aes 
Missouri? Buddhism in Japan; from the Rev. Paul Boec et; Dr. pe aa 
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Pictures: Jacob Grebing, Luth. Church, Ironton, Mo. (2); Trinity, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio (4); Saginaw Convention, 1944; Mrs. Pauline Tschirpe, d. 1891; In- 
terior of Wunder’s Church, Chicago, 1896; Ship, Johann Georg, 1839; St. Louis, 
Class of 1944; Landing of Saxons, St. Louis, 1839; Missionary Wiebusch and 
Baptized Heathen, Australia; St. Paul’s Church, Upper Montere, New Zealand; 
Group of Missouri Synod Professors, 1882, from Mrs. H. Kelpe; Group of Mis- 
souri Synod Pastors about 1870, from Miss Mathilde Rasmussen; Grace Church, 
Banning, Calif.; Concordia Seminary, 1917 (Quadricentennial), from Miss Victoria 
Volkening; Synodical Conference, Cleveland, 1944. 

Mepattion: Quadricentennial of Augsburg Confession 1930, from Dr. W. G. 
Polack. 

From the Rey. Theo. S. Keyl: Originals of letters and poems by Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther and many valuable programs and pamphlets. From the Rev. E. B. All- 
wardt, several boxes of Lehre und Wehre and other books (not yet catalogued). 
Flags used for decoration at the Saginaw convention, 1944, from the Committee. 

Kari KretTzMANN 


Editorial Note 


The Board of Directors of Concordia Historical Institute, at the request of the 
editor in chief, in a recent meeting appointed Dr. Karl Kretzmann, curator of the 
Institute, associate editor of the QUARTERLY. We welcome our new associate and 
hope that he will continue to contribute articles to our periodical. W.G. P. 
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Editorial 
Meet Our New President 


Doctor W. Gustave Polack was unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the Concordia Historical Institute by its Board of 
Directors on April 5, 1945, to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion, on account of business activities, of 
the former president, Mr. J. G. Franz. 
Dr. Polack has been known as the soul of 
the Institute ever since its organization 
in 1927, fitted by training and predilec- 
tion to carry forward its work with en- 
thusiasm and efficiency. 

Dr. Polack is the eldest son of the 
well-known teacher and composer Herman 
A. Polack and Wilhelmina, nee Stohs. 
He was born in Wausau, Wis., Dec. 7, 
1890, educated at Fort Wayne and St. Louis, ordained in 1914, 
married Iona Gick of FortWayne, Aug.9, 1914. Their children 
are W. Gustave, Jr., pastor in Baltimore; Paula, married to the 
Rev. H.C. Wolk, Jr., Army chaplain; three sons, James Robert, 
and William, in the armed forces; and Shirley. He was pastor of 
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Trinity-Church, Evansville, Ind., 1915 to 1925, when he was called 
to the chair of church history at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
Valparaiso University gave him the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters in 1942. He is chairman of the Intersynodical Committee 
on Hymnology and Liturgics, was secretary and acting curator of 
the Institute, and former editor of the Concordia Junior Messenger. 
He is the author of Choice Morsels, 1923; John Eliot, 1926; David 
Livingstone, 1929; Into All the World, 1930; The Story of Luther, 
1931; Day by Day with Jesus, 1933—36; The Story of C.F. W. 
Walther, 1935; The Building of a Great Church, 1940; Beauty for 
Ashes (a volume of poems), 1935; editor in chief of the Concorp1a 
Historica, INsTITUTE QUARTERLY since its inception in 1928; 
editor in chief of The Lutheran Hymnal, 1941, and compiler of 
The Handbook to the Hymnal, 1942; author of Hymns from the 
Harp of God, and The Rainbow Over Calvary; associate editor of 
The Lutheran Witness and of The Cresset, and contributor to other 
publications, religious and secular. Key 


During last April our Institute officers initiated a member- 
ship campaign. At this writing eighty new members have been 
enrolled. We wish to welcome these new members also as readers 
of our QuarTERLy. It is our sincere hope that they will receive 
much benefit from the reading of this magazine. 

At the same time we ask the wholehearted co-operation of 
our friends in this effort to increase our membership. If every 
member would win a member, we would pass the 1,000 mark. 
That would be highly desirable for a number of reasons. It would 
make our Institute self-supporting (with the exception of our 
Curator’s salary, for which we receive a subsidy from the Missouri 
Synod). It would make it possible to enlarge our QuaRTERLY. 
We have ample material on hand or in preparation to fill another 
twelve pages regularly. It would also enable us to purchase some» 
much-needed equipment for our museum room. The personal 
solicitation on part of our members would go far to help us attain 
our goal of 1,000 members. Will you do your part? We have 
prepared a handsome folder, in the form of an invitation to mem- 
bership, setting forth the Institute’s objectives. Write us for 
a supply for distribution among your prospects. 


We are anxious to publish reports on the activities of our 
Chapters. Will the Chapter secretaries please send in their 
news items? 
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During the latter part of April and the early part of May 
our Curator gave an illustrated lecture before groups in Indiana 
and Illinois on the subject: ‘Lutheranism in America Before 
George Washington.” In this connection he also promoted the 
cause of the Institute. From all reports his lecture was well re- 
ceived. We already have enough invitations for this lecture to 
warrant another tour in the early fall. 


In the interest of the approaching centennial of the Missouri 
Synod, in 1947, we are planning the preparation of an illustrated 
lecture on the history of Synod, which will be made available to 
congregations and groups as soon as it is ready. We hope to have 
more definite information to report on this in our next issue. 


W.G. P. 


The Luther Statue in Front of the Main Entrance 
to the Seminary in St. Louis 


The Luther statue was presented to the Seminary by the 
“Dr. Luther-Walther-Denkmalgesellschaft,” consisting of a num- 
ber of Lutherans in our St. Louis congregations. They had been 
collecting money for this purpose for a number of years, having 
organized the society not very long after the death of Dr. Walther. 
The statue was unveiled Sunday, June 14, 1903, in the afternoon, 
in the presence of a large number of Lutherans in St. Louis, the 
writer being one of them. After the singing of the old Lutheran 
battle hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” and a few words by 
the president of the society, Mr. A.C. Grote, the statue was un- 
veiled, and we beheld the beautiful bronze monument, over nine 
feet high and resting on a base of granite over 12 feet high. 
Prof. A. L. Graebner, the well-known historian of our Church, de- 
livered the festival oration and spoke about the true significance of 
Luther as the Reformer of the Church sent by God. The students’ 
chorus sang an appropriate anthem, the secretary of the society, 
Mr. Theodore Guenther, gave an account of the undertaking, the 
other Reformation hymn, “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word,” was sung, and Pastor F. W.Herzberger delivered the 
English festival oration, speaking about the significance of Luther 
for our country. 

The monument is a faithful replica of the famous Luther 
monument in Worms and presents the Reformer in a bold and 
courageous position, holding the Bible in his hand, recalling, as it 
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were, the incident at the Diet of Worms in the year 1521, when he 
said the great words: “Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise; God 
help me. Amen.” The artist of the Worms monument, considered 
by common consent as one of the very best monuments of Luther 
and his colaborers in the work of the Reformation, was Ernst 
Rietschel, born in 1804 and died in 1861. He was a student of the 
famous sculptor Rauch and since 1832 professor at the academy 

in Dresden. His works (Lessing, 
ee" $=Goethe and Schiller, a Pieta) are 
| — to be found in various cities in 
Ls Germany and were acclaimed en- 
thusiastically. The general trend 
of his art was the desire to combine 
truth with nature and idealism, and 
he may be considered a pioneer in 
this respect. He was requested to 
create the monument in Worms in 
1858 and planned not only a statue 
of Luther, but a presentation of 
the Reformation including Luther’s 
forerunners and contemporaries, 
even the cities participating in the 
work. However, he was able to 
mold only Luther’s statue and to 
draw Wiclif’s figure. The comple- 
tion of the work had to be left to 
his able students, of whom Schil- 
ling and Donndorf may be men- 
tioned. 

Our St. Louis monument was made in Lauchhammer in Saxony 
by a well-known firm and shipped to our country. The United 
States Government permitted its entrance without charging any 
duty. The cost approximated $4,000, raised by freewill contribu- 
tions. The statue itself cost about $2,000 and the base $1,000; 
the rest went for freight, insurance, and other expenses. 

The statue of the Norwegian Luther College in Decorah, 
Iowa, and the statue in front of the main building of our college 
in St. Paul, Minn., are replicas of our monument and were made 
according to a plaster cast taken by the Flour City Ornamental 
Iron Company in Minneapolis, Minn., the partners in the company 
being the well-known Lutherans Eugene Tetzlaff and Ernest 
Rubbert. Dr. L. FUERBRINGER 
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Francis Arnold Hoffmann 


Cofounder of the Missouri Synod, Financier, Cofounder of the Republican 
Party, Acting Governor of Illinois During the Civil War, 
Agricultural Expert, Journalist 


By KARL KRETZMANN, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Let him who cuts individuals out of history but pay 
close attention, and he will perceive that . . . he has 
cut out history itself.’ — Benedetto Croce. 

At the first convention of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States in Chicago, April 26 to May 6, 1847, there were 
actually present, according to the official records, 18 pastors. Of 
these, 11 (one joined in absentia) were voting members (because 
their congregations also joined Synod). Seven pastors who joined 
for their own persons only and two ministerial candidates were 
listed as advisory members (four others joined as advisory members 
in absentia). ‘Two ministers were present as guests. The first of 
these is listed as 


“FB. A. Hoffmann, Pastor at Addison, Ill.’’ 


Who was he? A sketch of his life is contained in Who’s 
Who in America, 1901, and in Who Was Who in America? 
1897 to 1942. J.H.A.Lacher gives him almost two columns in 
the Dictionary of American Biography, 1942, and 37 pages in 
The Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1930. The Leading 
Men of Chicago, printed 1868, contains five pages of biography 
and a photograph of him. The newspapers of the Middle West, 
especially of Illinois and Chicago, in the fifties and sixties of the 
last century, fill columns upon columns about him, and even papers 
printed in Germany give an account of his early career. 

Hoffmann was indeed a most remarkable character, talented, 
resourceful, a man who within sixty-two years of adult life actually 
had four careers and was successful in each of them. He was 
a churchman (teacher and pastor); a financier; a politician 
(statesman) ; and a journalist and agricultural expert. 

Franz Arnold Hoffmann was born June 5, 1822, at Herford, 
Kreis Minden, Westphalia, in the Kingdom of Prussia. He was the 
son of Friedrich Wilhelm and Wilhelmine (Groppe) Hoffmann. 
His father conducted a bookbindery, and when Hoffmann at- 
tended the Dorfschule, he was known in the town as “Buchbinners 
Fraenzken.” His secondary education he received at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm Gymnasium in his home town. This, together with the 
avid reading of the books from the two local libraries which were 
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entrusted to his father for binding, laid the foundation for his 
eminent learning and afterwards probably gave rise to the as- 
sumption that he was a university-trained man (Geo. Fritschel, 
Quellen und Dokumente, p.122). From early youth he was also 
deeply interested in cultivating a part of the family garden as his 
own and experimenting with fruits and flowers, with grafting and 
budding fruit trees. 

In the early summer of 1840, at the age of 18, Hoffmann 
suddenly decided to emigrate to America; some say to avoid con- 
scription for the Prussian army, others, because he felt an inner 
urge to become a preacher or a teacher among the American 
Indians. His parents could give him nothing but a well-filled 
trunk and their blessing. His traveling ex- 
penses he received from friends and relatives. 
Landing in New York without a cent in his 
threadbare clothing, he managed to find a 
fellow countryman who was willing to loan 
him eight dollars toward his traveling expenses 
to Northwestern Illinois. Here a fellow towns- 
man of his, Ludwig Cachand-Ervenberg, had 

been the first minister of the German Lutherans 

Gov. Francis are 
Hohmann and beginning about 1838 had founded several 
congregations in the neighborhood of Chicago, 
among them also the congregation at Dunkley’s Grove (Addison), 
but in the meantime had gone to Texas. It was probably he 
(and not Hoffmann, as Dr. Grauer claims in his St. Paul’s Centen- 
nial, 1843—1943) who had preached to the Germans at the Chicago 

courthouse as early as 1838. 

From New York, Hoffmann had worked his way up the 
Hudson to Albany on a freighter, by Erie Canal to Buffalo, and 
thence on a schooner to Chicago. Penniless, friendless, and with- 
out a knowledge of the language, he took the first job he could 
get, that of a bootblack in the Lake House, then the leading 
hotel in the swampy town of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 


The Teacher and Pastor 


Within a few months, however, he became acquainted with 
that little group of Westphalians who had settled at Dunkley’s 
Grove, about 18 miles west of Chicago. These, recognizing his 
ability, engaged him as a teacher for their children at $50 a year 
and “boarding around” at the homes of his pupils’ parents. 
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Though just past eighteen and small of stature, he endeared him- 
self to his fellow countrymen to such an extent that he was requested 
by them to read sermons and to lead in the singing on Sundays, 
for which his musical education and talent well qualified him. 

Before the end of the year 1840 he had also started to serve 
the settlers at Schaumburg, some eight miles to the northwest, in 
Cook County, conducting the first service there on the Second 
Christmas Day. Concerning his work there we have his own 
account, written about 1887 and printed in the history of the 
church at Schaumburg (1922): 

“The Lutheran congregation at Schaumburg was visited and served 
by me with the word of God already in 1840. I called there monthly 
from Dunkley’s Grove. Usually the trip of eight miles was covered on 
foot. Occasionally some good soul would loan me a nag, one that would 
hardly be called a horse today. Between the point where we now find 
the station ‘Salt Creek’ and a little woods, then known as Sarah’s Grove 
(now Schween’s Grove) in the immediate neighborhood of the present 
beautiful Schaumburg church, and far beyond that point, the territory 
was entirely uninhabited. As soon as I had crossed the bridge over the 
Salt Creek, I could aim in a straight line of 5 or 6 miles toward the tops 
of the hickory trees in Sarah’s Grove. There was at that time neither 
road nor path. Indeed, the thick, coarse grass seriously impeded progress 
and was especially hard on the little pastor’s boot tips. And at a salary of 
$50 a year the pastor had every reason to conserve his footwear, which he 
often had to repair with his own hands. From Sarah’s Grove a well- 
trodden Indian trail led in a northwesterly direction to the four or five 
scattered members who had immigrated from Hannover. This part of 
the way was regularly covered in an oxcart. Horses there were none in 
those days in Schaumburg. Services were held ‘according to the row’ in 
the log huts of the settlers.” 


So well did he please the settlers at Addison that they urged 
him to study for the ministry and promised to call him as their 
pastor as soon as he was duly qualified. T. Johannes Grosse in 
his History of the Lutheran Church at Addison (p.11) says that 
Hoffmann was “engaged as a preacher without further examina- 
tion or ordination. . .. After three years he left the congre- 
gation to look for a better one. When he failed in this, he returned 
in August, 1844, asked for forgiveness and was reinstated.” The 
truth is that Hoffmann, apparently early in 1841, traveled to 
Southeastern Michigan, where he received whatever theological 
training could be obtained in those days, probably from the Rev. 
Friedrich Schmid of Ann Arbor, president of the Michigan Synod. 
“By diligent study he soon became so proficient that the superin- 
tendent of the circuit, a Hannoverian by the name of Wyneken, 
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could ordain him, after he had passed his examination” (Han- 
noversche Tagespost, April 16, 1861).” Nor is there any room 
for the claim of Grosse that Hoffmann “looked for a better con- 
gregation.” His temporary absence from Addison is accounted 
for by his trip to Michigan and by his missionary activities in 
the territory assigned to him by the Michigan Synod in North- 
eastern Illinois, covering the counties of Du Page, Cook, and 
Will, in Illinois, and Lake County, Indiana, an area of about 
4,000 square miles. 

Being now a fully ordained minister, Hoffmann, on October 3, 
1843, in Addison, ordained the Rev. Elling Eielsen, the first Nor- 
wegian pastor to be ordained in America (15 days before the Rev. 
L. F.E. Krause of Freistadt, Wisconsin, ordained R. C. L. Clausen 
as the first pastor of the historic Norwegian Lutheran Church at 
Muskego). (See also Norlie’s Prominent Personalities, p. 112, 
where “Duncan’s Grove” should read Dunkley’s Grove.) 

In 1844, on February 22, in Crown Point, Ind., Hoffmann 
married a young lady of English antecedents, Miss Cynthia 
Gilbert, who had been born May 18, 1825, in Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, where C. A. T. Selle held a pastorate in 1844—45. Though 
a parsonage was built in 1846 for the young pastor and his bride, 
which also contained a schoolroom used by Hoffmann and later 
by the Rev. E. A. Brauer, it was about this time that Hoffmann 
acquired about forty acres of land at Cottage Hill (Elmhurst), 
Du Page Co., some four miles southeast of Addison, where he 
built a frame house and engaged in scientific farming as much 
as his time would permit. This was later called “one of the finest 
farms and loveliest paradise homes in the State.” It seems that 
he acquired this property, where he established his residence for 
more than twenty years, by acting as land agent for a railroad 
company which was building its line through that vicinity (Han- 
noversche Tagespost, April 17, 1861). In the meantime, while 
he insisted that his wife acquire the use of German —he would 
converse with her in that tongue only —he studied English with 
such zeal and diligence that he was soon able to make public ad- 
dresses in that language and to help his parishioners in their busi- 


1) From this it would appear that the Rev. C. F.D. Wyneken, then in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who had already tried to reach Chicago on his missionary journey 
in 1838, maintained friendly relations with the Michigan Synod and was looked 
upon by that synod as the “superintendent” of the territory which included North- 
eastern Illinois. Since Wyneken left for Europe in October, 1841, Hoffmann’s 
ordination must have taken place before that time. 
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ness transactions and to represent them in court. He also took 
a keen interest in civic affairs and, probably through the influence 
of his friend Senator Stephen A. Douglas, was appointed post: 
master of Addison, after he had become naturalized on May 19, 
1846; he also was the town clerk and a member of the public 
school board, as well as a contributor to the Chicago Democrat 
and the Prairie Farmer. Even before that he had written the 
editorials for the German paper which later became the Illinois 
Staatszeitung, the editor, Mueller, trudging out to Addison every 
week to get the copy and leaving the “exchanges” as Hoffmann’s 
only compensation. 

At this time the congregation at Addison was known as “The 
German United Reformed-Lutheran Congregation at Addison, 
Du Page Co., IIl.,” and one of the paragraphs of its constitution 
reads: “The faith and the confession neither of the preacher nor 
of the hearers shall ever be of any consequence in this congre- 
gation.” T.Johannes Grosse is probably right when he says of 
Hoffmann: “He was at that time strictly ‘uniert, began the 
Lord’s Prayer, in order to please both the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, with both ‘Vater unser’ and ‘Unser Vater’ and called his 
eldest son in Baptism Luther Calvin.” Quite a number of the 
fathers of our Synod were “uniert” in their earlier days. On the 
other hand, we are told that as early as January 26, 1842, Hoff- 
mann “in orthodox, pious strain upheld the use of symbolical books 
and defended the Bible as a consistent system of religious truth.” ” 
And it must be said to Hoffmann’s credit that he introduced and 
spread Luther’s Small Catechism, published by Ludwig in New 
York, in his congregation (Grosse, History, p. 12). 

In September, 1846, when he was not yet 25 years old, he, 
together with the Rev. Friedrich Schmid of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
planned a missionary paper. This appeared on April 1, 1847, 
under the name Der Missionsbote, with Addison, IIl., at its mast- 
head as the place of publication. It explained the purpose of the 
paper in an article signed by Schmid and Hoffmann, reported 
on the mission work of the Church, especially of the Michigan 
Synod among the Indians, and contained a poem “Des Herrn Ruf,” 
probably from the pen of Hoffmann. A copy of this paper has 
come into the possession of the Concordia Historical Institute 
through the kindness of Mrs. Alma Hoffmann Service of Spring- 
field, Ill., a granddaughter of Hoffmann. 


2) Schneider, The German Church on the American Frontier, p. 117. 
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It seems that the year 1846 became the turning point in 
Hoffmann’s religious convictions. In that year, on Easter Monday, 
the Rev. C. A. T. Selle had preached his first sermon in the little 
church on the southwest corner of Ohio and La Salle Streets in 
Chicago (St. Paul’s). Hoffmann became a frequent visitor in 
the home of Selle and was undoubtedly influenced by him to attend 
the first convention of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States, in Selle’s church, where he made the acquaintance of 
Walther, Sihler, and other staunch Lutherans. 

In the meantime he had become quite a well-known figure 
in public life. Du Page County elected him a delegate to the 
great “River and Harbor Convention” held in Chicago July 5 to 7, 
1847, which was attended according to some accounts by ten 
thousand delegates and ten thousand visitors. Here he became 
acquainted with such men as Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune, Thurlow Weed of the Albany Evening Journal, and 
a young lawyer from Central Illinois by the name of Abraham 
Lincoln. This convention has been called the greatest deliberative 
gathering ever held in America. It concerned itself chiefly with 
navigation on the lakes and rivers of the Midwest and with the 
construction of harbors and canals. 

However, two months earlier the first convention of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States was held in Chicago, April 26 to May 6. We do not hear 
that Hoffmann, being a guest, took part in the discussions, but 
the Synod took cognizance of his paper Der Missionbote by as- 
signing it to the Rev. J. F. Buenger for critical reading (Proceed- 
ings, 1847, p.7). No doubt as a result of his attendance at this 
meeting Hoffmann during the summer of 1847 resigned his 
pastorate at Addison, because his conscience would no longer 
permit him to serve a mixed congregation (Lutheraner, Vol. 54, 
p. 138). At Selle’s suggestion Candidate Christian August Leh- 
mann served Addison during the vacancy and prepared the way 
for the ministry of E. A. Brauer, who was installed there by Selle 
on Dec. 15, 1847, and succeeded in making the congregation 
solidly Lutheran. 

Pastor in Schaumburg 


In September of the same year Hoffmann accepted the call 
to St. Peter’s Church at Schaumburg at a salary of $150. Here 
he succeeded Johann Simon Dumser, who by his refusal to pledge 
loyalty to the Lutheran Confessions had driven Craemer, Hatt- 
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staedt, Lochner, and Trautmann out of the Michigan Synod into 
the Missouri Synod, causing the death of the former synod and 
making possible the organization of the latter (History of the 
Michigan Synod, p.5). In Schaumburg, Hoffmann immediately 
introduced a constitution in which the congregation pledged itself 
to all the Lutheran Confessions. A new church, which Hoffmann 
calls “a reputable frame Church,” was occupied on the 23d Sunday 
after Trinity, a bell donated by a wealthy member was added 
before the winter came, and after a steeple 50 feet high had been 
erected during the following summer, the church was dedicated 
on Oct. 18, 1848, by the pastors Selle, Brauer, and Hoffmann. 
This building was used also as a school. A little frame cottage 
was moved next to the church and served as a parsonage. Says 
Hoffmann of those days: “Though the salary was small, the love 
of the members, evidenced by exceedingly rich donations of food, 
was all the greater. I confess gladly that the years I spent among 
my dear Schaumburgers as pastor and teacher belong to the most 
pleasant and joyful years of my life” (Schaumburg History, p.5). 

“During his pastorate at Schaumburg Pastor Hoffmann made 
zealous efforts to spread the Kingdom of God elsewhere” (Schaum- 
burg History, p.5). Selle in his autobiography records: “Yes, 
those were blessed days! When in our conferences Brauer, Hoff- 
mann, or I could report that somewhere, even if it was a hundred 
miles away, some one had been found who wanted to be a Lutheran, 
we would jump for joy and thank God most heartily” (Lutheraner, 
Vol. 54, p. 138). And in his report on the dedication of the 
Schaumburg church Selle adds: “We (Selle and Brauer) also 
had the joy to dedicate on the Second Christmas Day (1848) 
the little church of St. Peter’s Congregation in Elk Grove, Cook 
Co., Ill., which had been established through the zealous efforts 
of Pastor Hoffmann and is now being served by Pastor W. Klein” 
(Lutheraner, Vol. 5, p. 76). Hoffmann was also the first to 
minister to the German settlements at Rodenberg and Niles. To 
his parishioners he was not only a spiritual father, but also 
a counselor in secular matters, since they were unable to under- 
stand English. His reward for such services, at best, consisted 
in some sausages. Writes Hoffmann: “Schaumburg at that time 
lay on the open prairie, shut off from all the world. In con- 
sequence of my friendly relations with eminent statesmen, especially 
Senator Douglas and Representative Wentworth, I succeeded 
already in 1848 in establishing a post office for the sparsely settled 
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neighborhood. . At that, the postman came only once a week, and 
sometimes with an empty bag” (Schaumburg History, p.5). 

At that time the Germans in Chicago and vicinity were in 
danger of being led astray by the German Methodists. These had 
challenged Hoffmann, whom they looked upon as the ringleader 
of the Lutherans, to a public debate in Dutchman’s Point. By all 
odds Hoffmann was their superior in ability. “But he was at that 
time subject to epileptic spells. Now, in case the excitement would 
induce such a spell, the opponents would have raised the cry of 
‘a manifest judgment of God’” (Lutheraner, Vol. 54, p. 158). 
For that reason Selle substituted for Hoffmann and vanquished 
four Methodist preachers in one afternoon. The result was that 
the congregation in Dutchman’s Point (Niles) became Lutheran 
and that Selle could install Candidate Geo. Kuechle there on 
April 30, 1850 (Proceedings of Synod, 1850, p. 11). 

Although Hoffmann had done as much as any man to gain 
a foothold for the Synod of Missouri in Northeastern Illinois, he 
did not formally unite with that body until its session in Fort 
Wayne in June, 1849. In order to reach Fort Wayne, 150 miles 
away, he traveled with Selle of Chicago and Brauer of Addison 
by schooner up Lake Michigan, through the Straits of Mackinaw, 
through Lakes Huron and St. Clair to Toledo, thence via the 
Wabash Canal, a distance of about 750 miles; “the most profitable 
route for us,” writes Selle, parenthetically. Hoffmann was assigned 
to the “Chicago District Conference,” together with Keyl of Mil- 
waukee, Selle of Chicago, and Brauer of Addison (Proceedings, 
1849, p.15). On July 29, 1849, Hoffmann and Brauer assisted 
Selle in Chicago in ordaining J.N. Volkert for the congregation 
in Calumet Village, Wis. (Proceedings, 1850, p.11). However, 
only eight months later Hoffmann installed Volkert, with the 
assistance of Selle in Wickliff, Cook Co. (Proceedings, 1850 p. 12). 

Hoffmann’s zeal for the Church is also apparent from two 
letters (in the archives of Concordia Historical Institute) to 
C.F. W. Walther, whom he had met in Chicago and Fort Wayne. 
In a letter of March 26, 1850 (written in a scholarly hand), he 
acknowledges the receipt of Walther’s letter of March 14, reports 
on the result of the debate at Dutchman’s Point (“Gott sei 
Dank!”), on the introduction of the new St. Louis hymnal there; 
that a graduate of the Fort Wayne Seminary (Kuechle) was on 
his way to take over the congregation at that place, and missionary 
activities in general, and pleads for a pastor for Elk Grove. On 
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the margin of this letter there is a note by Selle in which he calls 
him “Herzlieber Bruder!” and on the outside a notation in Walther’s 
hand designating Hoffmann as one of the preachers at the forth- 
coming Synod in St.Louis in October. In a second letter to 
Walther, dated April 4, 1850, Hoffmann reports that Kuechle 
was called to Dutchman’s Point and would be installed there 
shortly, that he was still anxious to have Elk Grove supplied, and 
that he could not attend the Synod in St.Louis and preach the 
sermon because of an expected increase in the family; also that 
he had introduced the St.Louis hymnal in Dutchman’s Point 
and that he had ordered fifty copies, together with Selle, “per 
Telegraph.” On Aug. 28, 1850, Hoffmann installed Kunz in Elk 
Grove, with the assistance of Volkert, and on March 23, 1851, 
Kuechle assisted Hoffmann in inducting Candidate Hermann 
Kuehn in Rodenberg, near Schaumburg (Proceedings, 1851, p. 16). 
Soon afterwards Hoffmann felt constrained to resign from the 
ministry on account of illness. But before he left Schaumburg, he 
installed J. N. Volkert as his successor, on Pentecost Monday. 

This ended the ministerial career of Hoffmann. The judgment 
of the Rev. F. L. Gehrs, pastor at Elk Grove, in a letter of 
April 12, 1945, is surely to the point: “Pastor Hoffmann must 
have been on his toes, ever ready to look up the early Lutheran 
settlements. Undoubtedly we owe it to him that these congte- 
gations became Lutheran instead of Methodists.” And Walther 
counted Hoffmann among his friends even after he had quit the 
ministry and had begun to study law. For he wrote in the account 
of his trip to Europe in 1851 that when he came to Chicago in 
August, 1851, he “was glad of the opportunity of spending several 
hours with the brethren Selle, Hoffmann, and Kuechle” (Luther- 
aner, Vol. 8, p. 99). 

The Financier 

What became of Hoffmann? His activity as a churchman 
would merit more space than is given him in church histories but 
would hardly have won him the mention he received in Who’s 
Who in America? etc. His subsequent careers therefore enlist 
our interest. 

Not long after he resigned the pastorate at Schaumburg, we 
find Hoffmann “reading law” with Calvin de Wolf in Chicago. 
On Oct. 1, 1851, he was appointed deputy clerk of Cook Co. On 
Jan. 30, 1852, the former country parson was admitted to the bar 
of the State of Illinois. He never practiced law to any extent, 
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but specialized in real estate and insurance. He was so successful 
that he was soon elected president of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers. His popularity, especially with the German element of the 
rapidly growing city, led to his election in 1853 as alderman from 
the Eighth Ward. His keen business sense caused him to start, 
in 1854, the German Bank of Francis Hoffmann at 58 La Salle 
Street, which proved a great success from the very outset. “The 
years 1850—1854 mark the crest of the wave in German immi- 
gration in the nineteenth century before 1880. The largest part 
of the flood poured into Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Iowa. In Chicago the German spirit had its first 
awakening in 1844, when a meeting was held in opposition to 
nativistic influences. But these beginnings cannot be compared 
with the political influence of the Chicago Germans in the days 
of Franz A. Hoffmann, merchant and banker, who, an ardent 
supporter of Lincoln, became lieutenant-governor of Illinois in 
1860” (Faust, The German Element in the United States, I, 461). 

Hoffmann succeeded in overcoming the prejudice of the Ger- 
mans against settling on the open prairie. A residence of more 
than a decade in Illinois had made him thoroughly familiar with 
the language, laws, and conditions of his adopted country. His 
reputation for ability and straightforward honesty, his identifica- 
tion with the social and religious life of the Germans won their 
confidence as nothing else could. When he was importuned to 
become a stockholder and official in one of the city’s largest banks, 
he declined, but founded the banking house of Hoffmann, Gelpcke, 
and Company, which met with immediate success. Within two 
years after he left Schaumburg he was looked upon as a wealthy 
man. He now lost no time in sending for his father and his step- 
mother (his own mother had died in the meantime) and the rest 
of his family to share in his prosperity. His brother Theodore 
became a prominent physician in Chicago and afterwards was 
associated with him in his real estate ventures. “In the middle 
fifties he owned every other lot in Hoffmann’s Addition to Chi- 
cago’s main business district, but he sold them before they became 
extremely valuable. Some that he gave to his sister Amalia (Mrs. 
Schloesser) she had the acumen to hold until they made her 
a million or so” (Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. XIII, 
p. 363). His publication of a German annual trade review of 
Chicago, showing the growth of its commerce and industry and of 
the agricultural progress of Illinois, was broadcast in thousands 
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of copies in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. As a result 
German capital and immigrants were attracted to this city of 
promise. Within a short time, in recognition of the service he 
had rendered to German immigrants and interests, he was appointed 
consul in Chicago of the free city of Frankfort, the Kingdom of 
Hannover, and the duchies of Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. The duke of the last-named country conferred upon him 
the Ritter-Kreuz Erster Klasse, which entitled him to the prefix 
of von before his name (a distinction of which he never. availed 
himself, having become an American democrat in practice as well 
as in theory). Less by personal inclination than by the desire. to 
increase his helpfulness to his fellow men he took a leading part 
in the social activities of his countrymen. In 1853 he had become 
the president of the Verein fuer Kunst und Wissenschaft, which 
laid the cornerstone of “Das Deutsche Haus” on July 4, 1855, on 
N. Wells and Indiana Streets. :This was to be the center of Ger- 
man culture, science, and Gemuetlichkeit in Chicago. It also con- 
tained rooms for a German high school. He even became a vice- 
president and later an honorary member of the Concordia Singing 
Society. There was hardly a festive occasion among the Germans 
in Chicago that Hoffmann was not called upon to grace with his 
presence and a speech. It was his sympathy for those who were 
spoken against as “furriners” in those days of Knownothingism and 
his appreciation of everything that was good in the German char- 
acter that determined his course of action. It was this sympathy 
with the underdog that also led him to cast his lot with those who 
were opposed to the extension of slavery into the North and to 
embark on the sea of politics, turbulent as it was during that 


decade. 
The Politician, Statesman, Cofounder of the Republican Party 


When Hoffmann came to this country, he identified himself 
with the Democratic Party. That explains his friendship with 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas and Representative Wentworth of Illi- 
nois. It was then the party of the common people and had shown 
itself friendly to the immigrants. But when Douglas favored the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the opposition of the Germans 
in Chicago, under the leadership of Hoffmann, “was instant, direct, 
and positive. It set in motion among them forces in opposition to 
slavery that made the Germans a determining factor in the over- 
throw of the Democratic Party in 1860 and in the exaltation of 
Abraham Lincoln” (Herriott, The Germans of Chicago and 
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Stephen A. Douglas in 1854). On Jan. 29, 1854, six days after 
Douglas had aligned himself with the slavery extension movement, 
the Germans of Chicago held a protest meeting, said to have been 
the first in the country. This mass meeting was followed by a great 
demonstration held by them on Feb. 8 at South Market Hall, which 
caused a sensation throughout the country. Francis A. Hoffmann 
was the outstanding figure on that eventful evening. While some- 
one had cut off the gas and plunged the hall into darkness, which 
threatened to disrupt the meeting, Hoffmann made a speech which 
held the vast audience spellbound in spite of the darkness. He 
renounced his allegiance to Douglas in vigorous terms: “He has 
betrayed the trust which the people have placed in his hands, and 
tonight we weep over the fall of a great man in Israel.” With 
an orator’s fervor and abandon he called upon his hearers to keep 
“that terrible curse, slavery, from setting its unholy foot on the 
free soil of the North.” The deafening cheers of the assemblage 
showed that Hoffmann had gained the full confidence of his fellow 
citizens and that he would prove a factor in winning an antislavery 
victory in the fall of 1854. 

There were other Germans who helped to organize the Re- 
publican Party in Illinois, among them Gustav Koerner, lieutenant 
governor of Illinois from 1852 to 1854. But Hoffmann’s services 
to the movement were so outstanding that on the insistence of the 
delegates from Cook County he was nominated, over his protest, 
at Bloomington, in May, 1856, “by acclamation, amid thundering 
cheers,” for the office of lieutenant governor of Illinois. So great 
was the eagerness of his fellow citizens to see him elected that no 
one seemed to remember at that time that Hoffmann was not yet 
eligible, because the State constitution demanded that a candidate 
for that office must be at least thirty-five years of age (and Hoff- 
mann was only 34) and 14 years a citizen of the United States 
(and Hoffmann had been naturalized only in 1846). As soon as 
Hoffmann learned about these restrictions, he withdrew his name. 
However, he continued his agitation against slavery as speaker, 
writer, counselor, and organizer, also in the following years. 

In 1859 he with his wife visited Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. “But in 1860 he was back in the political harness. In 
recognition of his ability and his valuable services to the party he 
was again nominated for lieutenant governor (and again over his 
vigorous protest) and again unanimously, “by acclamation amid 
a whirlwind of applause,” at Decatur on May 9, 1860. “He is, as 
all our citizens know, a man of conspicuous ability as a thinker and 
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a businessman, exceedingly popular with men of all parties, the 
possessor of oratorical talent of a high order. There can be no 
doubt of his triumphant election” (Press and Tribune, Chicago, 
May 10, 1860). Again Hoffmann protested against his nomina- 
tion, but to no avail. Illinois insisted that he should be the running 
mate of Richard Yates, for State governor, and of Abraham 
Lincoln, for president of the United States. Hoffmann again 
took to the stump in that campaign, speaking effectively in both 
English and German, and “was triumphantly elected.” 

He was inaugurated on Jan. 15, 1861. Concerning this event 
and the early days of his incumbency he wrote to a friend in Os- 
nabrueck, Germany, on Feb. 16, 1861: 


“Every Saturday I travel by railroad 184 miles to Chicago, leave 
again on Sunday evening, and by Monday morning at 10 o’clock I am 
back in business over my ears. Of course, that can be done only in 
America, where we have elegantly furnished sleeping cars. Every Sunday 
I spend in the circle of my loved ones... . Here I must function as 
president of the upper chamber (Senate), consisting of 25 members. . . . 
I will try to retain the popularity accorded me when I was elected by 
a majority of more than 13,000, though I am determined in my heart 
not to seek any further political honors. My ambition is perfectly satisfied 
in that without any effort on my part I have been entrusted with the 
second highest position in the State. That is more than I, especially as 
a German, could ever expect. The whole affair seems to me like a dream. 
Even now I glance shyly into the mirror to assure myself of my identity, 
when my subordinate officers address me as ‘Excellency,’ or ‘Your Honor.’ 
When on the day of inauguration a grand coach, drawn by four black 
horses, pulled up before the governor’s mansion to take me to the capitol, 
when the highest civil and military dignitaries surrounded the coach and 
we rolled through the streets amid the cheers of the festive throng, when 
the troops, lined up before the government building, amid the thunder of 
cannon and the rolling of drums presented arms, when handkerchiefs 
fluttered from every window and the folding doors of the gaily festooned 
inauguration hall were thrown open, when I took my place on an elevated 
seat under a canopy of Union flags and the chief justice of the court of 
appeals had solemnly administered the oath of office to me and the cham- 
berlain introduced me to the assembled populace as ‘the Honorable, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the State’—I could no longer restrain myself. 
I thought of the poor “Buchbinners Fraenzken’ of Herford with his patched 
pants, who only twenty years ago begged for a modest home among 
strange people, who for many, many years in a strange land struggled 
against sorrow and distress, misery and abject poverty, whose highest 
ambition hardly dared to desire a subordinate office, who was now suddenly 
elevated to the second highest office of a State of two million people — 
my poor heart almost broke; in spite of my grandiose surroundings I could 
not keep back the tears. I wept for a long time, and my heart was re- 
lieved” (Hannoversche Tagespost, April 18, 1861). 
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Hoffmann’s position as lieutenant governor during the Civil 
War, when Gov. Yates was often compelled to be absent, was not 
an easy one. Party spirit ran high, and at one time Illinois was 
in danger of being lost to the Union cause. But both Yates and 
Lincoln had the fullest confidence in Hoffmann, knowing that he 
had the ability and tact to handle any emergency, and the governor 
time and again deferred to the judgment of his lieutenant. So 
often was the latter compelled to take his chief’s place that he was 
commonly referred to, often by Yates himself, as “Governor 
Hoffmann.” ne 

Among the memorable documents issued by Hoffmann was 
his written endorsement of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
of Sept. 22, 1862, in a letter of Sept. 25, “with an eloquence un- 
surpassed in letter writing,” and his proclamation as “Lieutenant 
Governor and Acting Governor” designating April 30, 1863, as 
a day of fasting and prayer “for the speedy triumph of our arms, 
the overthrow of the rebellion, and the restoration of peace.” 

At the close of his term in 1865 Gov. Yates in his message 
to the General Assembly wrote: “I cannot fail here to refer in 
kindness and gratitude to Lieutenant Governor Hoffmann, who 
has been my constant adviser and counselor and who has acted as 
Governor in my absence with great ability and efficiency”; and the 
Chicago Times of Jan. 16, 1865, said editorially: ‘No retiring 
officer, in Illinois or any other State, has ever laid down his robes 
of office with more cordial regret of all who know him, political 
opponents as well as political friends, than will Lieutenant Governor 
Hoffmann, who goes out tomorrow. The Senate never had so 
popular a presiding officer or one with whom its members were so 
reluctant to part. The last session was emphatically one which 
severely tried the merits of its president. Debate was strong, 
patties evenly balanced, and political machinations imperious in 
their demands. Yet he conducted the Senate’s deliberations with 
the strictest impartiality, perfect grace, and the most unvarying and 
unwearying affability. ... Health and prosperity to Gov. Hoff- 
mann wherever he goes and so long as he lives!” And in Leading 
Men of Chicago (1868)), p.370, we read: “We venture the as- 
sertion that a more just, dignified, magnanimous, or intelligent 
gentleman than Lieutenant Governor Hoffmann never presided 
over the Senate of the State of Illinois.” 

In 1864 Hoffmann was made a presidential elector and as 
such had the great privilege of casting a direct vote for his beloved 
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friend President Abraham Lincoln. The Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee entrusted to Hoffmann the chief management of 
the campaign as far as the Germans were concerned. It is said 
that he traveled more miles and made more speeches for Lincoln 
than all his fellow electors from Illinois combined. He gave 
further aid to the Union cause by organizing the “Hoffmann 
Dragoons,” whom he equipped at his own expense and who ac- 
quitted themselves well, especially in the campaign in Western 
Virginia. 

In the meantime his private affairs had suffered to no small 
extent. While his banking firm had weathered the panic of 1857, 
it was forced to the wall in 1859. During his absence his associates 
invested heavily in Tennessee State Bonds, which, with a lot of 
“stump tail” currency, became worthless with the outbreak of the 
Civil War. When therefore the Illinois Central Railroad, for 
whom Hoffmann had previously sold bonds, offered him the man- 
agement of their “German Land Department,” he gladly accepted, 
because he could use his earnings, which were considerable, mainly 
to liquidate his obligations due to the failure of his bank. He 
succeeded in locating thousands of Germans on their grants be- 
tween Mattoon and Effingham, also in Marion and Washington 
Counties, Ill. That is why we still find in that region such place 
names as Augsburg, Dieterich, Eberle, Hoffman, Herborn, Hum- 
boldt, Sigel, Strassburg, and Teutopolis. In some of these places 
we have flourishing Lutheran congregations today. He was so 
successful in this enterprise that he resigned in 1866 and founded 
The International Bank in Chicago, which soon became one of the 
leading banks in the State. “Hoffmann’s reputation as a financier 
in Chicago may be judged by the fact that after the great fire of 
1871 he was made chairman of the committee of bankers who were 
to propose practical means to alleviate the financial needs of the 
stricken community. It was largely through his efforts that the 
banks were promptly reopened, thereby preventing a general panic. 
He was likewise prominently active in restoring the city’s necessary 
business establishments, notably that of insurance” (Wisconsin 


Magazine of History, XIII, p. 347). 


“Hans Buschbauer’”’ 


But at the very zenith of his activity and success Hoffmann 
suffered a nervous breakdown, which induced him to withdraw from 
the whirl of politics and the demands of business. Probably he 
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also experienced a growing feeling of satiety at what the world 
was able to offer by way of real inner satisfaction. At any rate, 
he determined to spend the remainder of his days far from the 
maddening throngs of the city. Even his home out at Cottage Hill 
was not far enough away. After looking about, he found a large 
estate in the Rock River Valley near Jefferson, Wis., whose shady 
woodlands and fertile acres he called “Riverside Farm.” To this 
refuge he retired in 1875, at the age of 53, to devote himself to 
agricultural experiments and literary pursuits. His retirement was 
not a cessation of work, but rather a change of occupation. Know- 
ing that so many of his fellow Germans knew little about farming 
on a larger scale than they had been accustomed to as peasants 
in the old country, he devoted the remainder of his life to instruct- 
ing them in agriculture, horticulture, and cattle raising, by weekly 
contributions to German newspapers and publishing books on these 
and kindred subjects. But disdaining to impress his readers with 
the prestige of “The Honorable Francis A. Hoffmann, former 
lieutenant governor of Illinois and prominent banker of Chicago,” 
he always signed his literary productions, even if they did not per- 
tain to farming, with the pen name of Hans Buschbauer. Dean 
Wm. A. Henry of the College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, says: “Wisconsin has many unique characters, which stand 
out endowed with a personality, rugged strength, and vigor pecu- 
liarly their own. ... Of all these persons there is none stronger 
in native force and character, richer in the treasures of solid 
learning, endowed with greater versatility than the Hon. Francis 
A. Hoffmann, better known from one end of Wisconsin to the 
other, whether in forest or prairie, as Hans Buschbauer. After 
sketching his previous career in Illinois, Professor Henry continues: 
“It is, however, as a practical horticulturist and as an agricultural 
writer that Hans Buschbauer has won the highest laurels. In this 
capacity he has not only gained an enduring reputation, but he 
has been the guide, philosopher, and friend of thousands of his 
countrymen who have made Wisconsin their home, bringing to 
it the industry, the capacity for patient toil, and for the confidence 
in a friend which, once given, is never withdrawn, that distinguishes 
the children of the Fatherland. ... He has delighted his friends, 
whether of the Fatherland or the land of his adoption (whom he 
has in so many ways served well) , by his writings in the Milwaukee 
Germania .. . the Chicago Warte, and the Buffalo Volksfreund. .. . 
Among his books we might mention Buschbauer’s Handbook on 
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the Culture of Grasses and Fodder Plants.” His influence was felt 
not only in Wisconsin, but his writings were read by hundreds of 
thousands the world over. The agricultural supplement of the three 
papers mentioned above, the Haus- und Bauernfreund, was edited 
entirely by Hans Buschbauer, even to the articles he jokingly signed 
Grete Buschbauer. Though we spent our youth in a city parsonage, 
we recall how we devoured Hans Buschbauer’s articles in the Haus: 
und Bauernfreund when it came to our home, and thousands of 
people who never heard of Francis A. Hoffmann remember Hans 
Buschbauer to this day. He was such a tireless worker that even 
after he had passed three score years and ten, he spent about twelve 
hours a day at his desk, writing his letters and articles in longhand. 
But he was progressive enough to learn to use a typewriter in the 
late nineties. And he was happy in his work, glad to be free from 
his former responsibilities and worries. He cared little for the 
honors that the world offered him. Just as he had refused to run 
for senator in Illinois, he declined to be a candidate for the gover- 
norship of Wisconsin. He enjoyed the company of the friends 
who called at Riverside Farm, among them Dr. Paul Reinsch, 
famous diplomat and scholar, Dr. A. F. Ernst, president of North- 
western College, and Congressman Gustav Kuestermann, just as he 
had enjoyed the friendship of Lincoln, Carl Schurz, Yates, and 
Grant, when he still lived in Illinois. 

Thus sped the happy, useful years until the final summons 
came, on Jan. 23, 1901, when, surrounded by his loving family, the 
venerable patriarch yielded his soul to his Maker. — 

The fear has been expressed that Hoffmann in the days of his 
prosperity, and later, “had gotten into bad company.” Now, while 
politics does make strange bedfellows, we do not find even a breath 
of scandal connected with his career either as a businessman or as 
a politician; and we do know that, “though he was liberal in many 
of his views, he never left the Church” (Wisconsin Magazine of 

History, Vol. XIII, p. 358). In fact, in the late seventies he wrote 
a series of articles in the Evangelish-Lutherishes Gemeindeblatt, the 
official organ of the Wisconsin Synod, which he termed “Bauern- 
briefe,” in which he, in his inimitable style, explained religious diffi- 
culties to his “Bauernbrueder,” and which stand the strictest tests 
of orthodoxy even in our day. These letters treated such topics as 
the advantages of the Christian day school, the necessity of Chris- 
tian polemics, the vagaries of Chiliasm, comfort in tribulation, 
“a touchstone of orthodoxy for the use of simple Christians,” and 
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a warning against the dangers of Unionism, which he had learned 
to know at first hand in his earlier life. — He was a member in good 
standing of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. John in Jeffer- 
son, Wis., to the end of his days. “He was active in church affairs 
as was also his family. When our present church building was 
erected, he donated the fine art-glass window ‘Christ Knocking at 
the Door.’ As long as the family resided here, they kept up their 
connection with our church” (Letter of the Rev.O.Kuhlow, of 
Jefferson, Wis., April 2, 1945). One of his granddaughters, Mrs. 
Alma Hoffman Service, assured us that there were morning 
prayers before breakfast at Riverside Farm regularly. Another 
granddaughter, Mrs. Frances Hoffman Nehrling, who spent much 
of her childhood at Riverside Farm, tells of the beautiful Christian 
birthday celebrations and especially of the lovely Christmas Eve, 
when “Grandfather read the story of the birth of Jesus from the 
Bible and then accompanied us on the piano while we sang ‘Thr 
Kinderlein, kommet,’ ‘Stille Nacht,’ and Luther’s ‘Vom Himmel 
hoch da komm ich her.’ ” 

During his lifetime he paid each year for the tuition of a 
student at Northwestern College of the Wisconsin Synod, and after 
his death he left a large library, 628 volumes, to that institution. 
“The collection includes complete sets of Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, Walter Scott, Swift, Smollett, British 
essayists, Blackwoods Magazine; Tieck, Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, Wieland, Schlosser, Weltgeschichte. Each book is labeled: 
‘Ex Libris Bibliothecae Francisci A. Hoffmann, 1822—1903, Guber- 
natoris Locum Tenentis Civitatis Illinois’” (Letter of President 
E. E. Kowalke of Northwestern College, April 5, 1945). 

Hoffmann’s body lies buried in the Union Cemetery at Jeffer- 
son, Wis. His pastor, the Rev. Henry Vogel of the Wisconsin 
Synod, who had been a frequent visitor at his home, preached the 
sermon over his remains on Jan. 26, 1903, on Luke 2:13, 14: “And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, good will toward men” (Letter of the Rey. O. 
Kuhlow, April 2, 1945). 

Sources: The chief source for the life of Hoffmann is his 
“Scrap Book,” containing letters, documents, and newspaper clip- 
pings, dating back to 1846. This valuable source material was pre- 
sented to Concordia Historical Institute on May 17, 1945, by Mrs. 
Alma Hoffman Service, of Springfield, Ill, a granddaughter of 
Hoffmann. Other sources are indicated in the text. 
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The First Years of Trinity Congregation 
Freistadt, Wisconsin 
By Roy SUELFLOw, S. T. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chapter V 


Meanwhile, however, the other four ships had arrived at New 
York from the 4th to the 10th of September. Von Rohr met this 
first group in New York and proposed several alternatives for 
future action. Either the congregation could stay in New York 
or go to Pennsylvania or go to Buffalo, where Krause was, as they 
thought, or the congregation could go to Wisconsin. Von Rohr 
seems to have favored a combination of the last two possibilities, for 
by going to Buffalo the congregation could affiliate itself with 
Krause and the small congregation which he was said to have 
gathered there. Furthermore, if the congregation would get to- 
gether with Krause in Buffalo, they would then have two pastors, 
Krause and Grabau, so that those who wanted to go to Wisconsin 
could do so and still have a pastor to go with them.” 

It seems that Von Rohr himself had his eye on Wisconsin and 
wanted to go to Buffalo only to get in touch with Krause so that 
there would be an extra pastor who could then accompany him and 
those immigrants who wanted to go along to Wisconsin. 


“Just why he selected Wisconsin, it is impossible to say, but after 
traveling through New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin in order to 
find the best possible location for a settlement, Wisconsin and New York 
seemed the most favorable. It is thought that the climate which resembles 
that of North Germany was one inducement. Another was the prospect of 
obtaining finely wooded lands, always highly prized by the Germans, at 
low prices. Captain von Rohr was very fond of the hunt, and the West 
doubtless attracted him strongly. The position of Wisconsin, too, as to 
the routes of travel through the Great Lakes must have been another 
favorable consideration.” ** 


Von Rohr was probably influenced also by the migration west- 
ward of the New York and other Eastern farmers. 


When the population of the great Northwest “was swarming, every 
consideration affecting the future western communities and their mutual 
relations with the East was thoroughly canvassed. The first and most 
fundamental question was how to insure a market for the surplus products 
of agriculture, which practically reduced itself to a problem of transpor- 
tation. It was inevitable, under these circumstances, that the relative ad- 


32) Letter of Dr. E. Denef. 
33) Transactions, op. cit., vol. 8, p. 293. 
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vantages of the Mississippi system and the Great Lakes system should 
become the subject of general debate, and in that nation-wide discussion 
the northern route ultimately proved victorious so far as relations with 
the upper Mississippi valley were concerned. For, it was pointed out that 
the Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, and the Hudson gave access with cer- 
tainty, cheapness, and dispatch to the most adequate of the country’s sea- 
ports; while the Mississippi and its branches were often obstructed by low 
water at the rapids, flatboat traffic was threatened by dangers from floods, 
from snags and sawyers, and particularly from sickness and mortality 
among their crews. Moreover, weather conditions on the lower river 
jeoparded the cargoes, for flour and pork were apt to spoil in transit, 
bringing severe losses or even total ruin to the owners. The market at 
New Orleans, so largely dependent on the demand among the planters of 
the Gulf States, was precarious in comparison with the more cosmopolitan 
market at New York.’”?? 


Then, too, reports from explorers who went through the Wis- 
consin territory were very favorable. Henry R. Schoolcraft, who 
traveled up the western shore of Lake Michigan, says: 


“The country around Chicago (from Chicago to Green Bay, Wis- 
consin) is the most fertile and beautiful that can be imagined. ... As 
a farming country it presents the greatest facilities for raising stock and 
grains, and it is one of the most favored parts of the Mississippi Valley; 
the climate has a delightful serenity, and it must, as soon as the Indian 
title is extinguished, become one of the most attractive fields for the 
emigrant.” 3°? 


Major S. C. Stambaugh, one of the commissioners to treat with 
the Menominee Indians in 1831,°° who had orders to explore the 
country included in the cession made by that tribe, said of this 
territory: 

“T believe it is not presuming too much to say at least two thirds of 
it is fit for cultivation and offers attractions to the agriculturist rarely to 
be found in any country. The soil presents every indication of great 
fertility: it appears to be a mixture of brown loam and marl, very deep; 
and wherever its properties have been tested, it has been found uncommonly 


34) Schafer, J., Four Wisconsin Counties, Madison, Wis., 1927, p. 41. 


35) Schafer, J., op. cit., p.47, quotes this from Summary Narrative of an Ex- 
ploratory Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi River in 1820, Resumed and 
Completed by the Discovery of its Origin in Itaska Lake, in 1832. Philadelphia, 
1855. 

36) Gregory, John G., Southeastern Wisconsin: A History of Old Milwaukee 
County, vol. 2, the S.J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1932: “In the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1831, the Menominee ceded their land to the government. About two and 
a half years later, on September 26, 1833, the Potawatomies followed their example. 
The treaty of the latter was ratified on February 21, 1835, but the Indians had 
a clause inserted which left them in possession of the land for three more years. 
So it happened that the country east and north of the Milwaukee River was opened 
for settlement seven years earlier than that west and south.” Page 1088. 
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productive. The whole country is bountifully supplied with water from 
lakes, rivers, and small creeks; and with the exception of several extensive 
and valuable prairies, it is covered with a heavy growth of oak, hickory, 
maple, cherry, beech, bass, cotton, butternut, elm, ash, and pine timber. 

“The Indians have marked the land bordering on the Manaywaukee 
(Milwaukee) river as being of a superior quality, by the name they have 
given to the stream. ‘Manaywaukee’ signifies ‘scarce or good land’; its 
interpretation in our language means ‘the river of good land” The mill 
privileges on this are very fine; and timber on its border is hickory, oak, 
hard maple, beech, and black walnut. The whole extent of country be- 
tween Milwaukee and Manitowoc rivers is represented as being equal in 
value to that I have just described.” 3” 


Influenced by such reports as these and by the good harbor 
facilities of Milwaukee,**’ Von Rohr was tempted to move out to 
the neighborhood of Milwaukee. The most heavily wooded areas 
lay to the north of Milwaukee, while to the south the country was 
more open. This open land was more in demand by the incoming 
farmers, since they would not have to spend so much time in clear- 
ing the soil. However, the “Yankee” farmers bought most of what 
is now Racine and Kenosha Counties shortly before the Germans 
atrived.””’ Then, too, speculators had snatched up much of this 
land and were reselling it at a profit. The Germans’ rather meager 
finances caused them to avoid the higher price of the speculators 
and to seek Government land, which was still to be found north of 
Milwaukee, in Washington County, and sold for $1.25 an acre.*” 


Chapter VI 


So it was that Von Rohr had decided to go to Wisconsin. 
(Barkfeld, one of the four men on the Emigration Committee, 
having died in Hamburg, and Helm, one of the others, having died 
at sea, Von Rohr was at least half of the governing committee, and 
no doubt the more influential half on account of his organizing and 
leadership abilities.) Krause relates in his “Chronicle” that the 


37) Schafer, J., op.cit., p.49f. 

38) Wisconsin Magazine of History, vol. 18, p. 78: “The Town at present 
is building up about a mile and a half above the mouth of the river, where vessels 
of 100 to 140 tons burthen sail up with very little embarrassment and Steam Boats 
of the largest Class on the Lakes may navigate our River to this point.” 

39) Schafer, J., op. cit., p. 60 ff. 

40) Washington County was created by an act of the Territorial Legislature 
of Wisconsin on December 7, 1836. At that time it extended to Lake Michigan, 
taking in all of what is now Ozaukee County also. Port Washington was the first 


county seat. 
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plan was that those whose funds were exhausted could stay in 
Buffalo and that those who had enough money and the desire to 
do so could travel with Von Rohr to Wisconsin.” 


The expenses had already been figured rather closely; and 
Grabau having financed the trip for some of Krause’s people, the 
expenses had no doubt exhausted the treasury by this time. 

Von Rohr thought, too, that his plan would work out well in 
respect to supplying the spiritual needs of the people, for he figured 
that one of the pastors (Krause or Grabau) could stay in Buffalo 


and the other come to Wisconsin.*”’ 


Krause had, however, left again for Germany, which Von Rohr 
did not know. 


On September 26, 1839, the trip to Buffalo was begun. A few 
stragglers stayed behind in New York and in Albany. On Oc- 
tober 5 the group arrived in Buffalo, and from there about forty 
families left for Wisconsin.*®’ Krause relates that a goodly number 
of people went to Wisconsin and landed in Milwaukee in the early 
part of October.*” 


Some reports of the arrival of the immigrants seem to be a 
bit rosy. 


“The year 1839 brought the first installment of immigrants from 
Germany and Norway. The effect of their arrival with their gold and 
silver wherewith to purchase land was electric. Whereas Milwaukee had 
been under financial depression before, now all doubts about the future 
were dissipated.” *°? 


The number of the immigrants is also sometimes overestimated. 
“The first German colony arrived in 1839. It consisted of about 


41) Krause’s Chronicle: “Da durch die Auslager auf der Landreise fuer die 
armen Glieder und durch andere nicht vorhergesehne Ereignisse das Geld sehr ver- 
ringert war, so ward beschlossen, dass diejeningen, welche noch Mittel haetten, 
weiter zu reisen, ins Territory of Wisconsin ziehen moechten, um eine Niederlassung 
zu gruenden, die aber, welche ohne Mittel zu dieser Reise waeren, wollten in Buf- 


falo bleiben.” 

42) Letter of Dr. Denef: “Da die Gemeinde zwei Pastoren haben wuerde, 
koennten die Unbemittelten in Buffalo bleiben, und die Bemittelten koennten mit 
dem anderen Pastor nach Wisconsin gehen.” 


43) Letter of Dr. Denef. 


44) Chronicle: “So zog denn ein bedeutender Haufe hieher nach Territory of 
Wisconsin, und landete Anfang Octobris 1839 zu Stadt Milwaukee. Diese sind 
der Stamm unserer evangelisch lutherischen Kirchgemeinde in Town IX, meistens 
aus Pommern.” 

45) Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., 1876, vel. 2, 
p. 181. 
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800 men, women, and children.”*® Kate A. Everest, who quotes 
this, remarks: “The number is probably exaggerated.”*” And no 
doubt it is, very much so. Buck relates: 

“They brought with them the necessary housekeeping utensils and 
encamped on the lake shore south of Huron street. The men went about 
in a business way, examining the government plats in the land office, and 
having ascertained by all means in their power where lands well timbered 
and watered could be purchased, they entered lands bounding on the Mil- 


waukee River, between Milwaukee and Washington (later Ozaukee) 
counties. 

“A small number remained in the village (Milwaukee), but the most 
of them employed themselves without delay in clearing and cultivating 
lands. The men immediately declared their intention to become American 
citizens, every man signing his name to his petition, to the number of 
seventy in one day.” 4%? 


Krause relates that after the immigrants had provided for 
shelter in Milwaukee, a meeting was held at which Heinrich von 
Rohr, August Radue, and Martin Friedrich Schoessow were elected 
a committee to select the location for the settlement. A guide who 
knew the country was hired, and the committee spent several days 
looking over the lay of the land. After a week they returned to 
Milwaukee and reported their findings. Soon after, they made 
another expedition on which they were to pick a definite location for 
the colony. The territory in Town IX, Washington County, 
seemed suitable to the congregation. The ground was not too hilly, 
and there were two brooks running through it. Sugar maple, oaks, 
bass, beech, hickory, wild apple, cherry, and plum trees were to be 
found in great abundance in the thick forest. The soil was fruitful. 
In this section, then, the congregation decided to settle. The fam- 
ilies camped out in tents and brush-houses till they completed their 
log cabins. During the cold weather these temporary shelters were 
not so agreeable, but the Lord prevented any serious illness, and 
there was no snow till after Christmas.*”” 


46) Buck, ibid., p. 181. 

47) Transactions, vol. 8, p. 294. 

48) Buck, op. cit., p. 181. 

49) Krause’s “Chronicle”: “Nachdem unsere Gemeinde fuer Dach und Fach 
in Milwaukee das Nothduerftige veranstaltet hatte, denn das Wetter war schon rauh, 
hielten sie im Namen Gottes Berathung, wie der Platz zur Niederlassung auszu- 
suchen waere, und wer aus der Gemeine zu diesem Werk ausgesendet werden sollte. 
Die Wahl traf den Hauptmann Heinrich von Rohr, August Radue und Martin 
Friedrich Schoessow.... Die zur Kundschaft fuer den Platz der Niederlassung aus- 
gesendeten oben genannten drei Brueder begaben sich mit einem des Waldes und 
der Gegend kundigen Wegweiser auf die Reise, die . . . ueber mehrere Tage auf dem 
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Dr. Denef relates that of the approximately forty families that 
had come to Milwaukee a small part settled there, but that the 
majority, among whom was Von Rohr, founded the settlement of 
Freistadt about fourteen miles north of Milwaukee. This was the 
first Lutheran congregation in Wisconsin.” 


Philip von Rohr Sauer reports: “Land in the Milwaukee office was to 
be had almost for the asking, and homesteaders were given their plots of 
ground for $1.25 an acre. In the center of the settlement forty acres were 
reserved for the church, while the country about it was meted out, by 
casting lots, to the farmers who comprised the group, each getting forty 
acres. Heinrich von Rohr also received his forty and paid for it with 
the legacy left to his daughter Julchen by her mother, he having invested 
all his own money in the voyage to America. The work of building block- 
houses was begun at once while the pioneers were living in their temporary 
brush-houses. These permanent homes were for the most part completed 
by the time winter set in and were bulwarked by those long rows of ever- 
greens which even today deck the horizons of the neighboring plains. But 
some of the less fortunate farmers, unable to finish their houses in time, 
were overtaken in their brush-houses by that winter of ’39 with its four feet 
of snow.” °? 


Krause reports in his “Chronicle” that the first loghouse to be 
built in the settlement was that of Von Rohr. This loghouse was 
located on the old Stock farm southwest of the present church, 


below the foot of the hill. 


Krause also reports that especially in 1839 and 1840 the 
friendly Indians frequently came to visit the colonists. 


One of the immigrants, a man named Garbisch, settled as far 
as two and a half miles from the church, on a plot of forty acres 
which three years later became a part of the old Suelflow homestead, 
now owned by William Suelflow. 


Wege von hier nach Milwaukee . . . zubrachten. . . . Nach sieben Tagen kamen 
sie wieder in Milwaukee an und berichteten ueber ihre Kundschaft. Bald darauf 
ward noch eine Reise gemacht, dabei der Ort fuer die Niederlassung bestimmt 
werden sollte. . . . Es  gefiel die Gegend in Town IX, Washington County, der 
Gemeine, der Boden ist blach, mit zween Baechen; Zucker-Ahorn, Eichen, Linden, 
Buchen, Wallnussbaeume, auch wilde Apfelbaeume, Pflaumen- und Kirschenbaeume, 
wilder Wein und Strauch-Beeren finden sich reichlich. Der Wald, sehr dick. Die 
Stuempfe der abgehauenen Baeume bezeugen es genug. Das Erdreich ist fruchtbar. 
Da beschloss denn die Gemeine, hier ihre Huetten im Namen Gottes aufzuschlagen. 
Bis diese zur Nothdurft errichtet waren, mussten die Familien unter Zelten liegen. 
Das war bei der eingetretenen Kaelte sehr uebel. Doch Gott half durch, dass alle 
gesund blieben.” 


50) Denef writes: “Ein kleiner Teil liess sich in Milwaukee nieder, der 
groessere Teil, bei dem Von Rohr war, gruendete etwa 14 Meilen von Milwaukee 
die Niederlassung Freistadt. Die erste lutherische Gemeinde in Wisconsin. 


51) Wisconsin Magazine of History, vol.18, p. 259. 
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Chapter VII 


Life in the colony was no doubt hard and rugged, especially on 
account of the great amount of clearing that had to be done before 
the soil could be tilled. It is true that this country presented a 
favorable combination of high and low land, the high land being 
almost invariably wooded with heavy hardwood forests and the low 
land being divided between those sections wooded with cedars, soft 
maple, and other swamp-growing trees and those consisting of open 
meadows. Yet to produce grain crops the settlers had to use the 
higher land, which had to be cleared first, because the low land was 
unsuitable for these crops. 

“One can well imagine the hardships and deprivations that these early 
settlers endured. Implements and foodstuffs were both of the most meager 
sort. Only two yoke of oxen were available in the entire settlement. The 
primitive felling of oaks for building purposes was an ordeal that no 
description can revive; fortunately, a sawmill in the near neighborhood, run 
by one Turck, a former Baptist minister,°?? was at the disposal of the 
farmers and proved a godsend for their little community. Methods of 
travel, too, were primitive, and supply stores in cities were far away.”>*) 


Dr. Denef relates that the settlers had a difficult beginning, 
since their food at first consisted of dry bread, salt meat, and black 
coffee. The only variety in the lives of the settlers was the change 
from clearing the forest, so as to make the land tillable, to procur- 
ing food and nourishment, which had to be fetched from Milwaukee 
on the shoulders of men who used compasses so as not to lose their 
way in the heavy forests. 

The people, however, were concerned not only about their 
physical welfare, although that was a serious concern to them, but 
they immediately took steps to provide for their spiritual wel- 
fare also. 

The congregation passed a resolution that everyone pay one 
shilling into the congregational treasury for every acre of land he 
bought, which money was then used to buy a plot of land on which 
the church was to be erected.’ Thus it was literally a church land 


52) This was very likely on the Milwaukee River, several miles east of the 
settlement. 

53) Wisconsin Magazine of History, vol. 18, p. 259. 

54) Krause’s “Chronicle”: “Es beschloss naehmlich die Gemeine, dass, so viel 
acres Laendereien Jemand, der zum Kirchspiel der Lutherischen Kirche in Town IX 
sich bekannte, er auch eben so viele Schillinge, das ist, so viel Acres er kaufte, eben 
so viel Schillinge gebe, damit davon ein Grundstueck zur Kirche und Schule ange- 
kauft, Kirchen-, Schul- und Pfarr-Gebaeude errichtet, in Summa alles beschafft 
werden koennte, um ein Kirchen- und Schulwesen aufzurichten. Diesem Beschluss 
nach kaufte dann die Gemeine inmitten der Niederlassung 40 Acres gut Land zu 
diesem Zweck.” 
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tax, which was no doubt due to the long years of influence which 
the state church in Germany had exerted on these people, where 
the government collected the church dues along with the taxes and 
then paid the pastor out of the state funds. 

The congregation then bought, according to this resolution, 
forty acres of good land in Town IX, section XIX, range XXI east, 
which bordered on the west on Von Rohr’s farm, and on the east 
extended to the land of M.Schoessow and C. Knuth, who was a 
blacksmith. The land sloped down from east to west, and the 
cemetery was located on “the last high point” of church land, mean- 
ing on the eastern boundary of the church property.” 

Most of this first cemetery is still to be seen today in the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the church property. It is reported that 
at one time the cemetery extended farther east, but that the highway 
was widened with the increase in traffic, which necessitated the clip- 
ping off a few yards of the church property on the eastern boundary. 


The congregation also passed a resolution that everybody who 
would come later on to join the congregation would have to pay the 
land tax of one shilling on every acre, so that the church building, 
once put up, could also be maintained.” Here again we can see 
the influence of the German state church, for the people were not 
used to giving to the church as an organization, but they had been 
trained to pay their church dues with their taxes. 

SS (To be continued) 


55) Krause’s “Chronicle”: “Diese 40 Acres Kirchen- und Schul-Land liegen 
in Town IX, Section XIX, Range XXI East, und gehen von der ehemaligen Farm 
des Hauptmann von Rohr, jetzt besessen von M. Stock, bis an das Land von 
M. Schoessow und C. Knuth, des Schmids, an welchen beiden Grenzen der Kirchhof 
die lezte hohe Spitze des Kirchen-Ackers inne hat.” 


56) Ibid.: “Auch war festgesetzt, dass diese Bestimmung als eine Grund-Akte 
gelten solle: dass Jeder, der spaeterhin ankaeme und zur lutherischen Kirche in 
Town IX sich gliedlich hielte, gleichfalls je einen Schilling von gekauften Laende- 
reien zahle, damit das auf solche Weise gegruendete Kirchen-Wesen erhalten werden 
koenne. Es hat sich in der Folge gezeiget, wie heilsam dieser Beschluss gewesen ist, 
ohne den die Kirche kein Eigenthum erhalten haben wuerde. Denn das noch uebrige 
wenige Geld schwand bei den theuren Preisen der Lebensmittel, welche ein ganzes 
Jahr lang die Angesiedelten kaufen mussten, bevor sie aus den kleinen Stuecken 
Feld, die sie durch Umhauen der Baeume urbar gemacht, ein geringes Getreide 
bauen und ernten konnten.”’ 
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Recent Accessions 


Programs: Dedication, Messiah, Alton, IIl., 1945- i nnial i 
Chicago, 1911; St. Matthew, New York, 250th PRR ee 
Memorial Service for Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the Cathedral at Reykjavik Iceland 
April 14, 1945, from Dr. Th. Graebner. Lochner Memorial Concert. 1923: iiss fey 
Milwaukee, Anniversary, 1942; Zion, Milwaukee, 60th Anniversary; Pastor john 
Schlerf, 25th Anniversary, from Herbert D. Bruening. Suggestions for 50th Anni- 
versary of our India Mission, 1945, from M. L. Kretzmann, 


PrintepD Histories: St. John, Buckley, Ill., 1870—1945; Re ian- 
apolis, 1920—45; Chicago Luth. Churches, 1846—1896; Trinity, Sete Pg 
1889; Holy Cross, St. Louis, 1839—89; Trinity, Milwaukee, 18971922, History 
of the Mohicans, in Apache Scout, 1926; from Dr. Th. Graebner. Nazareth. Mil- 
waukee, 1895—1945; Immanuel, Proviso, IIl., 1858—1933; Holy Cross Collinge 
ville, Ill., 1848—1928, from Herbert D. Bruening. Concordia, Akron, Ohie 1904— 
44; Our Savior, Windom, Minn., 1933—44; St. Paulus, San Francisco, 1860— 
1944; St. Paul, Ashland, Ky., 1866—1941, from Dr. G. V. Schick. Chicago Luth. 
Churches, 1846—96; Trinity, St. Joseph, Mich., 1867—1917; St. Matthew, Fair- 
field, Ill., 1863—1938; Bethlehem, Milwaukee, 1888—1938; Pastor H. Wander 
1830—1909; Holy Cross, Collinsville, Ill., 1848—1923, from A. R. Kretemann: 
St. Johannes, Decatur, Ill., 1891—1941, from E.C. Wegehaupt. Holy Cross, Van- 
dalia, Ill., 1935—1945, from A.C. Meier. Trinity, L.I. City, 1890—1940, from 
K.K. St. Paul, Sigel, Ill, 1870—1945, from E. J.H. Duever. St. John, Peru, Ind., 
1858—1933, from A. H. Gallmeier. Martini, Baltimore, in Report of the Society of 
the Germans in Maryland, 1945, from E.H.Engelbert. Immaunel, Rock Island, 
Ill, 1858—1931, from Victor Mennicke. Muhlenberg Bicentennial, 1942; Holy 
Cross, St. Louis, 1858—1908, from Dr. W.G. Polack. ‘Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg and the American Revolution,’ by Theo. G. Tappert from the author. 
St. Luke, Elizabeth, N. J., 1919—1944, from Henry Koepchen. Our Saviour, 
Baltimore, 1892—1942; Trinity, Milwaukee, 1847—1937; Redeemer, Rockford, 
Ill., 1931—38; Zion, Hinsdale, Ill., 1888—1938; Immanuel, Chicago, 1873—1938; 
St. Paul, Grand Crossing, Chicago, 1888—1938; St. Johannis, Planitz, Sachsen, 
1871—96; Saxon Free Church, 1876—1926. 


Books AND Pamputets: Bible used by “F. W.Richmann, chaplain of the 58th 
Regiment, O. V.D., U.S.A., 1862,’ from W.C. Wangerin; St.Louis Kirchen- 
Gesangbuch, First Edition, 1847, once the property of Heinrich Motz, from Miss 
Pauline Graebner; Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. 


Picrures: Log hut, Perry County, 1890, from Prof. A. O. Leutheusser; 
Northern District, Missouri Synod (revised copy, new pictures substituted for men 
who left Missouri in Predestination Controversy), from V.Mennicke; Two photos 


of Walther, from Mrs. Friedericke Wind. 


Manuscripts: Central Illinois Conference Minutes, 1871—1885, from Victor 
Mennicke; Letters of A. H. Kunz, from Miss Louise Peter; The “Nitzes of 
Alaska,” 1945, from Dr. Th. Graebner; “Da Soll es bei bleiben!” Dr. W.H.T. 
Dau’s Devotional Booklet, 1944, from O. A. Dorn; “What Was the Perry County 
College” by A.C. Stellhorn, from the author; “Personnel of the MELIM” (India) 
1894—1944, from E. C. Zimmermann. 


MisceLLaNgous: Key of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1926, from Dr. W. 
G. Polack; Lochner clippings, from H.D. Bruening; Finnish Song, from A.E. 
Kokkonen; Anzeiger des Westens, May 18, 1887, Funeral of Walther, from Mrs. 
Pauline Rohlfing; pipe said to have been used by Dr. Walther, from Dr. P. E. Kretz- 
mann; needle case made from the “Lutherbaum” in Wittenberg, 1904, from Mrs. 
Friedericke Wind; “Election of Professors in St.Louis, 1913—1944,” from Dr. 
Th. Graebner. Kart KreTzZMANN 
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Vol. XVIII October, 1945 No. 3 
Editorial 


We regret to say that there was not sufficient space in this 
issue to acknowledge all the accessions that have been received since 
July. It is highly encouraging to see this steady stream of material 
flowing into our archives. Even some of our overseas chaplains 
have found valuable documents for our collection. In the next 
several issues we hope to catch up on the printing of the accessions. 


As this issue goes to press, invitations are being sent to all 
District archivists whose names we have for a meeting with our 
officers on October 30 here in St. Louis. This was done at the sug- 
gestion of the archivists of our two Iowa Districts. 

The purpose of this meeting is twofold. On the one hand, we 
believe our District archivists ought to be familiar with the work 
of our Institute, which is the official depository for the historical 
material of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. On 
the other hand, our Institute Board of Directors is anxious to 
establish a working basis between the work of our Curator and 
that of the District archivists. It is essential to this relationship 
that there be no unnecessary duplication of efforts, that all his- 
torical records, if possible, be uniformly kept, and that arrange- 
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ments be made to prepare a union catalog of all the historical 
materials that are being preserved in various archives within our 
Synod and the Synodical Conference. Ultimately we hope to have 
this union catalog include also the historical items preserved within 
all the Lutheran synods of America. 


Our large St. Louis chapter will hold its semiannual meeting 
on the evening of October 30. Two valuable papers will be 
presented: Prof. L. Blankenbuehler’s on “Prof. Hans Juergensen” 
and Prof. A. Repp’s on the “Wends in Texas.” We hope to in- 


troduce our visiting archivists to this gathering. 


In order that our records may be kept up to date, it is im- 
perative that any change of address on part of our members be 
reported to us immediately. 


As a result of some misunderstanding between our office and 
several of our local chapters, we have not been able to keep our 
membership records.complete, because dues collected by the chapters 
were not always reported promptly to us, and some members did 
not receive their copies of the Quarterty. This whole matter 
will have to be settled at our next triennial meeting in Chicago 
in 1947. In the meantime the Institute Board of Directors has 
decided to follow this policy: 


The Institute will collect all national dues, i. e., active and 
sustaining, and regularly reimburse the chapters to the amount 
of ¥4 of such dues. The chapter secretaries will furnish the 
Institute with a complete list of their members. 

Local dues, as levied by the chapters, will be collected by 
the chapters themselves. 

Only such members, in a locality, as actually join a chapter 
shall be considered members of a chapter. 


We trust that our chapters will take note and co-operate with 
us until the Institute as such makes its decision. 


As we go to press, our office is sending out membership cards 
to all active and sustaining members. The urgent request is in- 
cluded to help us gain new members. In order to carry the cost 
of our work, excluding the salary of our Curator, we should have 
a minimum of one thousand. We have passed the halfway mark. 
If every member will gain at least one new member, our goal will 


be reached at once. Will you help? W.G.P. 


ae 
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Professor Martin Lochner, M. Mus.* 


By H. D. BRUENING, Chicago, III. 


. Martin Gustave Carl Lochner was born at Springfield, IIl., 
on Feb.7, 1883. His father, Pastor Friedrich Lochner, was a 
Loehe Sendling (missioner), a pioneer of the Missouri Synod, an 
outstanding authority on liturgy,’ and a founder of teacher train- 
ing in our Synod.” His mother, Marie, nee von Haugwitz, was 
a descendant of the Haugwitzes from whom Katherine von Bora, 
Luther’s wife, also was descended. 


Professor Lochner was baptized in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ill., and confirmed in Trinity Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where his father held pastorates. After attending 
Bethlehem Lutheran School, Milwaukee, he studied at Concordia 
College, Milwaukee (1896—1902), and Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (1902—1905). On Sept. 24, 1905, he 
was ordained to the holy ministry at Trinity, Milwaukee, by Pastor 
John Bading, President of the Synodical Conference, which had 
called Professor Lochner to Greensboro, N.C. Here, from 1905 
to 1912, he taught at Immanuel Lutheran College, a school for 
colored students. In the fall of 1912 he joined the faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College, then at Addison, III, now at River 
Forest, Ill. At this school he labored faithfully and successfully 
until the time of his death in 1945. Trained for the Christian 
ministry, he also served as pastor of a colored mission congregation 
in Meherrin, Va., while he was stationed in Greensboro. Besides, 


* (NOTE: This article was prepared by the author at the special request 
of the Editor in Chief. We were happy to note Mr. Bruening’s reference 
to the Rev. F. Lochner, one of the fathers of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. It is a fact, not generally known, that 
the sainted Friedrich Lochner prepared his outstanding work, Der Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Hauptgottesdienst, and had the manuscript ready for pub- 
lication several years before the publication of The American Lutheran 
Common Service, the official publication date of which was Whitsunday, 


1888. — W.G. P.) 


1 Friedrich Lochner was the author of a monthly liturgical publication (Litur- 
gische Monatschrift. J.C. Ross & Son, Beardstown, III., 1884—1886), of a booklet 
for chanting psalms (Kleines Psalterium. Published by the author. Milwaukee, 
1889), and of a comprehensive musical-liturgical volume (Der Hauptgottesdienst. 
Concerdia Publishing House, St. Louis. 1895). 


2In 1855, at Milwaukee, Pastors Friedrich Lochner, Ph. Fleischmann, and 
S.L. Dulitz founded a private school for training men exclusively as teachers in 
Lutheran parochial schools. This Milwaukee teachers’ seminary was the first normal 
school to come and to stay in the hands of the Missouri Synod. Since 1857 this 
school developed into our present teacher-training institutions at River Forest, Ill., 


and at Seward, Nebr. 
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for a number of years he served as assistant pastor of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Oak Park, after coming to River Forest. 

Although Professor Lochner taught some courses in German 
and in English during his service of more than thirty-two years at 
River Forest, his main work consisted in the teaching of piano, 
organ, hymnology, history of music, and liturgy and worship to 
our future Christian day school teachers, who will also be active in 
their congregations as organists and choir leaders. Hundreds of 
church musicians in the Lutheran Church of America owe him 
a debt of gratitude for the sound principles and lofty ideals of 
worship and of church music which he taught them. For this 
task he was well gifted and well trained. Beginning work in piano 
at the age of ten and organ at the age of thirteen, he studied with 
Christian F. Dietz in Milwaukee from 1893 to 1901. Then came 
a season in piano with J.A.Jahn and J. Erich Schmaal at the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee. Years of extended 
private study and practice followed. He resumed his formal 
instruction in music at various times during his term of office at 
Addison and River Forest by studying at the American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, and the School.of Music of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. In 1938 Northwestern bestowed 
upon him the degree of Master of Music and elected him to the 
honorary musical fraternity Pi Kappa Lambda in recognition of 
his excellent scholarship. In partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for his degree in music he made a study of the origin of the names 
of the hymn tunes contained in the Evangelical Lutheran Hymn- 
Book. He continued this research while the present new Lutheran 
Hymnal was in the making and placed his findings at the disposal 
of the compilers of the new opus. His teachers in music included 
such well-known men as Wilhelm Middelschulte, Edward Eigen- 
schenk, Horace Whitehouse, Arthur Olaf Anderson, Albert Noelte, 
and Oliver Seth Beltz. Professor Lochner also spent two summers 
in the School of Education of the University of Chicago. In 1939 
he was a member of the first group to receive the Lutheran Choir- 
masters’ Certificate and Guild Key awarded by Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, under the sponsorship of the International 
Walther League. 

In addition to his regular work, Professor Lochner directed 
glee clubs at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, and at Immanuel 
College, Greensboro. From 1919 to 1937 he was the director of 
the church choir of Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest. He 
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served as organist of Concordia Seminary from 1902 to 1905, of 
Immanuel College from 1905 to 1912, and of Grace Church, River 
Forest, from December, 1922, to February, 1943. He played his 
last two church services on Dec. 3, 1944, at the Church of St. Luke, 
Chicago, as festival organist for the 25th anniversary services of 
his nephew and former protégé at River Forest, Herbert D. 
Bruening. Professor Lochnet’s talents as consultant for new organs 
and as a recital organist were greatly in demand, the number of 
new organs he dedicated being unusually large. As editor of the 
Music Department of the Lutheran School Journal from 1929 to 
1938, he pioneered in the field of research and systematizing choral 
and organ literature. “He paved the way for action to follow,” 
observed his successor, Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, in a fitting tribute ap- 
pearing in the Lutheran School Journal of April, 1945. He was 
a member of the Tune Committee of the Intersynodical Committee 
on Hymnology and Liturgics. Besides, he served as a member of 
the Music Review Committee of Concordia Publishing House and 
the Choral Union Committee of the Walther League. He was 
secretary of the River Forest faculty from 1913 to 1943, exchange 
editor of the Lutheran School Journal from 1912 to 1929, and head 
of the Music Department of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, since the death of Prof.G.C. A. Kaeppel on Jan. 11, 1934. 
Professor Lochner wrote The Organist’s Handbook (Concordia, 
1940) and compiled several volumes of organ music for use in the 
church service. He held membership in the American Guild of 
Organists and the Concordia Historical Institute. The latter is 
indebted to him for a number of valuable historical contributions. 
His hobbies included collecting stamps and items of musical in- 
interest; swimming was his main sport. 

Professor Lochner became united in holy wedlock with Eliz- 
abeth, nee Jacobs, of Greensboro, N.C., on June 9, 1909. This 
happy union was blessed by God with the gift of one daughter 
(who died in earliest infancy) and four sons, Martin, Jr., Henry, 
Fred, and William. The last-named son died as the result of an 
auto accident on March 28, 1944. 

Professor Lochner succumbed to a heart attack on the morning 
of Feb. 6, 1945, one day before his 62d birthday, just as he was 
crossing Goethe Street east of La Salle Street, Chicago, on his way 
to serve as organist at a pastoral conference Communion setvice 
at First St. Paul’s, Chicago. His sudden death is mourned by his 
widow, three sons, two brothers (the Rev. Wm. Lochner of Mil- 
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waukee and Capt. Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press war cor- 
respondent in Germany), two sisters (Mrs. J. C. Bruening, Mil- 
waukee, and Mrs. F. Wyneken, Chicago), and a host of other 
relatives and friends. . 

Dr. O. A. Geiseman delivered the sermon at the funeral serv- 
ices held at Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, on Feb. 9 and 
also officiated at the interment in Concordia Cemetery, Forest 
Park, Ill. Dr. A. W. Klinck spoke as representative of the faculty, 
the board of control, the student body, and sister institutions of 
Synod. The Chicago Teachers’ Conference Chorus, directed by 
Mr. T. Gerhard Naeser, and the Concordia Teachers College 
Chorus, led by Prof. Albert Beck, sang words of comfort. Carl 
Halter, organist of Grace Church and successor to Professor Loch- 
ner at the organ of Grace Church, played the service. Professors 
Schmieding, Hildner, Rohlfing, Kraeft, Appelt, and Kuehnert 
served as pallbearers. Thirty-two students formed a guard of 
honor. Honorary pallbearers were Prof. F. Schmitt, Prof. H. Gaert- 
ner, and Dr.E.A. Koehler of the Concordia faculty, Dr. Theo. 
Hoelty-Nickel of Valparaiso University, the Rev. Wm. Martens of 
the Board of Electors, and the Rev. Theo. Blanken. 


Professor Lochner was a devoted husband, kind father, and 
loving grandfather. His students knew him to be fair, conscien- 
tious, and open-minded. In sincere praise of him, his colleague 
in the music department at Concordia, Prof. Albert Beck, wrote 
the following tribute in the Northern Illinois Messenger of March 
13, 1945: ° 

An Appreciation 

“When the Lord called Prof. Martin Lochner to his eternal 
reward, Concordia Teachers College at River Forest was grieved 
to have lost a capable teacher and an accomplished musician, who 
enjoyed the respect and friendship of the faculty and the students 
as well. : 

“It is impossible to estimate how deep an influence his ideals 
and his teaching have had on the many hundreds of organists who 
were his pupils and who are serving congregations throughout 
Synod, but it can be said that the Lutheran Church has derived 


3 For other tributes see also The Order of the Burial Service of Professor 
Martin Lochner, compiled by Dr. O. A. Geiseman; the obituary and In Memoriam, 
by Dr. Karl Kretzmann, in The Lutheran Witness of April 24 and July 3, 1945, 
respectively: The Spectator of Feb. 15, 1945; The Diapason of March 1, 1945; and 
the Lutheran School Journal of April, 1945. 
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many benefits from his teaching at River Forest for more than 
thirty years. 

“It was Professor Lochner’s aim to develop church musicians, 
to train students to play well, to cultivate in them a taste for good 
organ music, particularly Lutheran music, to equip them with a 
knowledge of the reason for the liturgy, to acquaint them thor- 
oughly with the chorales and the hymns of the Church, and alto- 
gether to make them conscious of what constitutes good service 
playing. Himself having been organist at Grace Lutheran Church 
for twenty years, he was eminently qualified for his work and highly 
successful in it. 

“Although he was known as a concert organist and as one of 
the foremost hymnologists in our Synod and an author on subjects 
pertaining to music, yet he was always modest, a thoroughly humble 
Christian friend to all who knew him.” 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant... . Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. 25:21). 


Martini Lutheran Church in Baltimore * 
By E. F. ENGELBERT 


Any interest that attaches to the history of Martini Lutheran 
Church of Baltimore is awakened by its conformity to the ordinary, 
rather than by anything startling or extraordinary. 

In the course of the war somebody in the Office of War Infor- 
mation conceived the idea that the people of Europe could be made 
acquainted with American life by furnishing them with the descrip- 
tion of a typical American town and its people. After some search 
the choice fell on a small town in Indiana. Few Americans had ever 
heard of it, because there is nothing in it that differentiates it from 
other American towns and because its people are like the people of 
a thousand similar communities in this country. For that very 
reason it was chosen. 

If the history of Martini Church is worth looking into, it is 
because the experiences and the development of the congregation 
ate so typical of thousands of other congregations whose services 
were originally conducted in a language other than English. 

So far as its separate corporate existence is concerned, the his- 


* Reprinted by permission from the Twenty-sixth Report of the Society for 
the History of the Germans in Maryland. 
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tory of Martini Church began on May 18, 1867; but in reality it 
began much earlier. With but a few exceptions all of its people 
had been members of the old congregation — the Second Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation — which was organized by Pastor 
John Haesbert, November 1, 1835. Its church building stood on 
the corner of Saratoga and Holliday Streets. While its members 
could walk to church (there were no street cars in those days), the 
distance was too great for their children to attend the parochial 
school; so the parish was later divided into three school districts, 
the northern, the northwestern, and the southern. This was done 
under the leadership of Pastor Friedrich Konrad Dietrich Wyneken, 
who came to Baltimore after Pastor John Haesbert suddenly left 
the congregation to go to South America in 1844. 

Pastor Wyneken left after a short pastorate to minister to scat- 
tered German Lutherans in Ohio and Indiana, in which States many 
Lutheran congregations flourish as the fruit of the many wearisome 
hours spent in the saddle by Wyneken as he rode from hamlet to 
hamlet and from farm to farm. He is known as the missionary 
organizer of the Missouri Synod, which body he also served for 
a time as its President. 

On September 18, 1865, the congregation resolved to sell the 
old church building, and a committee was appointed to select sites 
for new churches. That even a Hitler would have been satisfied 
with the purity of the German blood that coursed through the 
congregation is evidenced by the names of the committee: Klep- 
pisch, Spilman, Katenkamp, Einwaechter, Muhly, Aichele, Car- 
stens, Draeger, and Bauer. 

During all this time there was no talk of dividing the congre- 
gation, but only of building and worshiping in separate churches. 
The thought of a possible division seems to have originated with the 
northwestern district, and when it was first broached, it created a 
situation which the good old congregational secretary naively de- 
scribed in his minutes by writing, “Hierueber wurde zwei Stunden 
gesprochen.” 

They were to talk many more hours before the matter was 
finally adjusted. However, after a peaceful settlement the division 
was made, and as a result Martini was organized on May 18, 1867. 
It promptly laid the cornerstone for what in those days was an im- 
posing house of worship and on February 16, 1868, elected and 
called Pastor C. H.F. Frincke to be its pastor. He was installed 
on the same day the new church was dedicated, May 10, 1868. 
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One must indeed admire the courage of those early members 
of Martini. The congregation was organized and the church was 
built soon after the conclusion of the Civil War. Of the Baltimore 
_ of those days Hamilton Owens writes in his Baltimore on the Ches- 
apeake, “The situation was difficult. Baltimore in those days im- 
mediately following the war was emotionally as riven as Madrid 
after the triumph of Franco. The people in the North had the 
catharsis which comes from overwhelming victory. Those of the 
South had at least the consolation that they had devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly and heroically to a cause which they believed noble. 
Baltimore, as a community, had no such compensations. It had 
survived, and that was all. Both sides were suspicious of it; both 
doubted its good faith. It had no sure faith of its own.” 

In those days men, and skilled men at that, were earning six 
dollars a week. It required courage and faith to undertake the 
erection of a church which was to cost $26,000. Today its replace- 
ment value is nearer $200,000. Two years after the completion of 
the church at Sharp and Henrietta Streets a new school was built to 
the rear of the church. About the same time, bells were installed, 
and an organ was purchased, which is still one of the finest in the 
city. The largest contribution toward all of these expenses was 
a gift of $1,000. The church was literally paid for with nickels 
and dimes. 

Despite the fact that a service was conducted in the\ English 
language on the evening of the dedication of the church, it is doubt- 
ful that any member entertained the thought that a language other 
than German would ever regularly be used in the church which was 
called the German Evangelical Lutheran Martini Church. A large 
part of the city’s population had always been of German extraction. 
This was emphasized in the years following the Civil War, when the 
North German Lloyd kept two first-class passenger and freight 
vessels on the Baltimore run. Baltimore became a main immigra- 
tion port. While the majority of the immigrants were swallowed 
up by the interior, each year saw a goodly number remaining in 
Baltimore and becoming a part of its social and business life. 
Under these conditions it seemed but natural to think that any 
German congregation would not only remain strong, but that it 
‘would be strengthened by the infiltration of new arrivals seeking 
a church home. 

Two things vitiated the hopes of those who stubbornly clung to 
the slogan: “In dieser Kirche wird nur deutsch gepredigt,” namely, 
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the dwindling of immigration and the fact that their own children 
spoke English everywhere except perhaps at table in their own 
homes, where Papa could still insist, “Am Tisch wird deutsch ge- 
sprochen.” 

Twenty-seven years after the dedication of Martini, in the 
year 1895, the demand for English services had become so strong 
that it could no longer be ignored even by those who did not wel- 
come the introduction. The new order was accompanied by the dis- 
cussion and experimentation which were inevitable in the German 
churches of fifty years ago, but Martini solved the problem, in- 
cluding a necessary change of its constitution, with less than the 
usual friction. As a first step, Pastor Carl Gaenssle was called 
as assistant to Pastor Frincke, with the understanding that he was 
to conduct English services on Sunday evenings. This arrangement 
was terminated six months later when Pastor Gaenssle accepted 
a call to Corning, Missouri. 

In April of the year 1897, immediately after the departure of 
Pastor Gaenssle, twelve voting members, including six members of 
the church council, petitioned the congregation for permission to 
organize a separate English congregation, to be known as the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Martini Congregation. The members of 
the English congregation were to be under the pastorate of their 
own shepherd, who was to be chosen. The two congregations were 
to have a common treasury, from which the salaries of both pastors 
and the expenses of both congregations were to be paid. The peti- 
tion was granted, and the new arrangement was consummated by 
the calling of Pastor E. F. Haertel, who was installed on July 
4, 1897. 

The separation was short-lived, lasting only five months. In 
November of the same year, an agreement was effected whereby 
the members of the English Martini Congregation were again 
received into the German Martini Congregation. It was further- 
more agreed that the reunited congregation should call Pastor 
Haertel as associate pastor, that all members who had been under 
his pastorate during the separation should remain so, that in the 
future only such members should come under his pastorate as re- 
ceived permission to transfer their adherence from the German to 
the English and that new members were to be given free choice in 
the matter. It was also resolved that in all business meetings of 
the congregation both languages could be spoken and that the 
minutes were to be kept bilingually. 
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It goes without saying that there were many heated arguments. 
The German members clearly foresaw that the day was not far 
off when the English members would outnumber them. Before 
the above resolutions were passed, they therefore insisted that the 
following paragraph be written into the constitution as an unalter- 
able rule: “In the building of the congregation set apart for public 
worship, services must be conducted in the German language on the 
forenoon of every Sunday and festival as long as four voting mem- 
bers shall demand that this be done.” To the credit of all, let it be 
said that the validity of this agreement was never questioned. 

For several years the congregation continued under the dual 
pastorate. However, soon after Pastor Haertel had accepted a call 
to Chicago and Pastor D. H. Steffens had accepted the call as the 
English associate, Pastor Frincke asked to be retired on account of 
advanced years and ill health, whereupon Pastor Steffens was called 
as pastor of the entire congregation. 

Pastor Steffens remained at Martini for eighteen years. Under 
his pastorate German services were held in the forenoon of every 
Sunday and festival, Sunday school in the afternoon, and English 
services in the evening. For a time the Sunday school was con- 
ducted in both languages, but soon there was only a handful of 
children whose parents insisted that they be taught in German. 
Once the fountain dries up, there will not long be a stream. 

When the present pastor was called in 1918, the German mem- 
bers had already willingly surrendered one Sunday morning. To 
the credit of the remaining old members it must be said that they 
realized it was an unhealthy condition when their children could 
not attend the services in the morning. Soon they surrendered 
another morning each month. Thereafter German services were 
held only twice a month. When a few years later the German 
members were told that the pastor was willing to preach in both 
languages on the two remaining Sundays to enable the entire con- 
gregation to worship every Sabbath, they replied that they did not 
feel justified to impose this burden upon him and surrendered the 
remaining two Sundays, requesting only that German be preached 
on four Sundays of the year so that they might attend the Com- 
munion Table in the language to which they had so long been ac- 
customed. After a few years even this last arrangement came to 
an end. ; 

What has now come to pass in Martini can be read on the 
Honor Roll on which are written the names of the members who 
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are in the armed services of the country. There one finds such 
names as Geisendaffer, Wagner, Goetze, Fickenscher, and Engel- 
bert among such names as Dunn, Pestridge, Johnston, Underwood, 
Jording, Hawkins, and Albany. 

When the final chapter of the Americanization of the people 
of this country is written, it will be disclosed how vital a part the 
church played in the molding of the nation. Give a church the 
opportunity to preach the story of the Savior’s love to all who enter 
its doors, and by and by its membership list will proclaim: There is 
neither German, nor Briton, nor Pole, nor Dane, for all are one. 


Die Abendschule, 1853—-1940 * 


A Pioneer Magazine 
By A. E. ZUCKER 


Eighty years ago the settlers on the prairies of the Middle 
West lived in isolated conditions that are difficult to imagine in 
these days. They had no radio, no telephone, not even rural 
mail delivery. Post offices were few and far between, and a visit 
to one of them was a rare occasion necessitating weary drives behind 
a team of horses along bottomless roads. There was no question 
of a daily paper, so that practically the only regular contact of 
these people with the world outside their farms was their attendance 
at church on Sunday. 

The great leader of the Lutherans in the Middle West, Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther of St. Louis, felt that, while the one thing need- 
ful was the bringing of the church to German pioneers, it was also 
important that their general knowledge of the world should not be 
utterly neglected. Therefore when he applied his great talent 
for organization to the task of supplying preachers for Lutherans 
throughout the States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he gave 
encouragement also to an idealistic young immigrant by the name 
of Louis Lange, who shortly after the Civil War had taken over 
a defunct German family journal with the firm purpose of 
building it up into a literary paper, Christian in spirit, worthy 
of the support of the best German circles in this country. Die 
Abendschule, as this paper was called, became the lifework of 
Louis Lange, and because of the splendid success he achieved with 


__ * This article is being reprinted from the American-German Review 
with the kind permission of the editor and of the author. — Ep. 
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it he was classed by the editors of The Dictionary of American 
Biography as one of the country’s noted men. 

In his church paper, Der Lutheraner, Dr. Walther wrote, 
June 14, 1859: “The Lutheran Church does not relinquish science, 
art and culture to the forces of evil as their domain, but wishes 
to place them in the service of the Lord. May Die Abendschule 
become more and more widely recognized as a priceless gift and 


Louis Lange, Sr., 
who built Die Abendschule into a highly 
successful magazine 


ornament of our church in America and accepted as such par- 
ticularly among our young people.” 

Because their leader approved of it and also because its 
high quality appealed to them, the Lutheran pastors encouraged 
their parishioners to subscribe to Die Abendschule. From it they 
would receive a good deal of education as they read it of evenings 
when the day’s hard work was done. From an old subscriber 
whose father was a countty parson in the backwoods of Ohio 
we have an account of how the pastor each Sunday after the 
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service would distribute to subscribers the copies which he had 
called for at the post office. In this way well-written summaries 
of the week’s news, good fiction, historical or travel articles, humor, 
and much other reading matter went to many farmers “in the 
bush,” as well as to the many urban business and professional men 
among the circle of readers. 

Louis Lange was born in Hesse in 1829. There he attended 
the elementary schools, but most of his education he obtained 
through working as an apprentice in the composing room of the 
New Yorker Staatszeitung, his first position after he arrived in 
this country at the age of seventeen. Later he worked under the 
noted Forty-eighter, Caspar Butz, on a Detroit paper. But his 
real lifework began when he became associated with Moritz 
Niedner in St. Louis, in the capacity of printer and bookkeeper. 
In 1857, when a Buffalo publication called Die Abendschule failed, 
Niedner bought it and on Lange’s request turned it over to him, 
complete with types and a lithograph plate, for the sum of $200. 
The name of the paper had come from Dr. C. F. W. Walther him- 
self, who thought of the weekly as providing educative reading for 
the whole family. A lithograph, suggestive of this purpose, adorned 
the head of the paper for decades. 

At first Lange established the paper in the attic of his home, 
where he functioned as typesetter, bookkeeper, and circulation 
manager. Students from the near-by Concordia Lutheran Semi- 
nary transported’ the forms downtown to the printer. Lange at first 
supported his idealistic enterprise by job printing, but soon, by 
making the paper an excellent literary family journal, he gained 
so many readers that he could build his own publishing house. 
This was replaced by a larger one as his circle of readers increased. 
At its peak Die Abendschule had 30,000 subscribers in the United 
States, and probably twice that number of readers. It also went 
to practically all countries of the globe; for example, there were 
490 subscribers in Canada, 584 in Germany, 796 in Australia, 
241 in Africa, 30 in Poland. 

Louis Lange conducted the paper for thiry-two years, giving 
it the characteristic stamp which it retained to the end of its 
existence. He avoided politics and sensationalism; the editorials 
and articles had a wholesome, conservative and American flavor. 
As one turns through the volumes one finds that while many 
German’ subjects (along with English, French, Italian or African 
ones) are treated, it is the American scene that predominates, with 
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Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln as ideal heroes. Particular 
pride is taken also in American heroes of German descent, such 
as Von Steuben, Herkimer, or Schurz. The latter was a friend 
of Lange’s, and for years they met regularly every Wednesday © 
afternoon in a social group. Lange, Schurz and many other 
progressive German-Americans became Republicans about the time 


_ of the Civil War. 


In the course of years, Lange had various editors, among whom 
Dr. Hermann Duemling, author of good popular books in the field 
of natural science, was perhaps the most distinguished. A genial 
California pastor and poet of note, J. W. Theiss, was a frequent 
contributor of verse. 

After Louis Lange’s death in 1893 his sons took over the 
paper, Theodore as business manager and August as editor. The 
former was a man of great energy and expansiveness who kept the 
organization abreast of the times, and who was well liked by 
the staff, most of whom were lifelong employees. August Lange 
had been a pastor in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and he continued his 
duties there until 1922. On the death of the editorial writer, Louis 
Wagner, Theodore urged him to devote himself entirely to writ- 
ing for the world-wide circle of readers rather than preaching to 
merely one congregation. It was characteristic of this gentle, 
unassuming man that he consulted the leaders of his church as to 


~which choice he should make, and it is indicative of the esteem 


enjoyed by Die Abendschule that he was urged to use his talent 
for writing. We are reprinting one of his poems that it may 
serve as a key to understanding the ideals which motivated. his 
conduct as pastor and as editor. 

~ No picture of Die Abendschule would be complete without 
some reference to its most beloved contributor, Hermann Zagel, 
one of whose amusing sketches appeared in the October, 1941, 
issue of The American-German Review. His writings consisted 
of travel sketches, autobiographical reminiscences, and a novel, 
Jack Roostand. On the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the paper, Theodore Lange asked Zagel to supply a chat about 
olden times, and the latter responded in his best whimsical manner. 
He relates that as a student in the seminary at Addison, Illinois, 
he had, like all his schoolmates, been an ardent reader of Die 
Abendschule, and had gone so far as to announce that some day 
he would write for this paper! Despite the scoffing of his friends, 
he submitted an article one year after his graduation. Zagel de- 
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scribes how he rewrote and polished his script and then awaited 
the result with trepidation, for Dr. Duemling, formerly his teacher, 
was the one to decide the young author’s fate. He recalled that 
this professor in a zoology class had shown a sea horse, remarking 
that the animal appeared as though carved out of wood, and then 
added: “Zagel, you, too, look sort of wooden.” But far from 
considering the article stilted, the editor wrote back asking for 
more. Zagel complied most willingly and became a favorite con- 
tributor for forty-three years! 

What most endeared Zagel to readers of Die Abendschule 
was his character Jack Roostand, whom he introduced as a college 
boy returning home for the Christmas holidays and roast goose. 
It was to have been just a Christmas story, but insistent demands 
on the part of the paper’s readers forced him to continue through 
the years with episode after episode depicting the young man’s 
engagement, marriage, and life as a pastor in the West. In his 
anniversary chat Zagel revealed how he had come to choose the 
hero’s name. He dilates on the vast importance attaching to thé 
proper selection of the name of the chief character and the great 
responsibility which every author must therefore face. It caused 
him weeks of struggle, yet all without satisfactory result. Finally, 
as inspiration failed him, he decided to let his lexicon be his oracle. 
With closed eyes he opened the book and let his finger light on 
a word: “Ruhestand.” For a vigorous youngster “rest” did not 
seem to have the proper connotation, but a slight alteration in’ 
the spelling did the trick, fully justified by results! 

Well past its seventy-fifth anniversary Die Abendschule con- 
tinued vigorous in text and rich in illustrations. The period of 
the first World War marked a slight decline, but from 1919 to 
1928 the paper reached perhaps its peak in circulation. The 
quality of the articles was as high as ever; some gifted newcomers 
appeared among the contributors, for instance, Miss Gertrude 
Schick, a cultured musician. But the older generation was pass- 
ing — Theodore Lange died in 1934, and August Lange in 1938. 
The latter’s daughter, Miss Anna Lange, took charge, appointed 
editorial assistants and carried on in the old tradition. But cir- 
cumstances were against further success: the fact that the present 
generation of German-Americans scarcely reads the language of 
its forefathers, and the appeal of the many forms of entertainment 
not yet invented when Die Abendschule was first started. _ There- 
fore, after continuous publication for eighty-seven years, the paper 
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came to an end with the Christmas number of 1940. It had estab- 
lished the proud record of almost a century of good influence 
and providing stimulating reading of diversified character. Its 
demise marks the end of an epoch the passing of which thousands 
of old readers will mourn with Schillet’s words, “Lieben Freunde, 
es gab schoenre Zeiten!” 
Ein Nagel nur 
von AUGUST LANGE 


O Zimmermann von Nazareth 

Mit kraftvoller Hand und heissem Gebet 

Erbaust du im langen Wechsel der Zeit 

Ein Haus, da du wohnest in Lust und in Freud’! 

O nimm mich, gebrauch mich und lass mich nur sein 
Fin Stueck an dem Haus, das du nennest dein! 


Nicht bin ich ein Hobel, der glaenzend und hell 
Das Holz dir glaettet zur Freude so schnell; 

Nicht reissende Saege, die bald dir kann 

Die Bretter gestalten nach deinem Plan; 

Kein Hammer, der droehnend das Eisen bezwing’, 
Ein Nagel nur bin ich, unscheinbar, gering! 


Ein Nagel nur, den deine Hand erfasst, 

Gesetzt an den Ort, den ersehen du hast! 

Und mag gleich das Holz mich verdecken ganz, 
Unsichtbar, verhuellt aller eigener Glanz, 

Hab’ ich doch die stille, verborgene Lust, 

So tief in der Eiche eh’rner Brust 

Die Balken und Bretter, gross und klein, 
Zusammenzuhalten im Hause dein! 


The First Years of Trinity Congregation 
Freistadt, Wisconsin 
By Roy SUELFLOwW, S. T. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chapter VIII 


It will be recalled that the immigrants had left New York 
City for Buffalo before the last of the five ships, on which Grabau 
and his family was, had docked in New York. The first four 
ships had arrived from the 4th to the 10th of September, 1839, 
but Grabau’s ship did not arrive till the 18th of the same month. 
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It must also be kept in mind that Von Rohr had calculated 
that Krause was still in Buffalo. But when the group arrived 
there, they learned that Krause had gone back to Germany. What 
the reason for this departure was has not been definitely deter- 
mined. Lochner writes: 

“Krause was pastor of a small group of Silesian Lutherans, who, 
before the arrival of Grabau, had made a temporary home in Buffalo. 
After a short term of office, and just as Grabau and his immigrants were 
landing in New York, Krause forsook his congregation in the still of the 
night, and hurried back to Germany for nonexistent reasons. When, 
however, he did not get the hoped for reception there, he sent a letter to 
Grabau saying he was sorry, upon which Grabau made it possible for 
him to come back to America, and then recommended him to the people 
in Freistadt and Milwaukee.” °7 

Thus the people found themselves without a pastor in Buffalo. 
As stated before, a sizable group left for Milwaukee. Their de- 
parture from Buffalo took place just a few days before Grabau 
arrived there. 

As far as these people had gotten on their journey Von Rohr 
had proved himself an efficient and capable leader, who had brought 
his people safely through many hardships without any serious ac- 
cident or disaster on the perilous way. Von Rohr had been the 
chief organizer of the immigration, and he had kept things rolling, 
so that it did not cost the congregation as much as it would have 
if they had tarried longer in one place. But Von Rohr knew what 
he himself wanted, and he had sound propositions to make to the 
immigrants in New York for the welfare of the congregation, and 
he knew how to get the people to act without wasting precious 
time and money. 

When, however, the barest necessities of life had been provided 
in the new settlement in Freistadt, the people looked around for 
a spiritual leader, for they had no pastor. Contact was established 
with Grabau, who had by this time settled in Buffalo and was the 
pastor of those of the immigrants who had stayed in Buffalo. The 
congtegation in Freistadt asked Grabau to come to them to be 
their pastor. But Grabau answered that he could not come. 
A second time the congregation wrote to Grabau, asking him what 
they were to do, for their babies were unbaptized, people wanted 
to get married, and the sick especially desired Holy Commuion. 

Since Grabau did not answer for a while, the congregation 


felt that they could take the advice of Professor Scheibel, who had 


57 Friedrich Lochner, Geschichte der Ev.-Luth. Dreieinigkeits-Gemeinde zu 
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been a professor of theology at Breslau, Germany. Scheibel had 
advised the Lutherans in Germany that if at some special time 
of need as had occurred in Germany when there was hardly an 
orthodox pastor to be found, then the people could temporarily 
elect a layman from their midst to dispense the Sacraments among 
them, till they could obtain the services of a regular pastor. Von 
Rohr did not object to this advice. Therefore the congregation 
elected their teacher, Joachim Lueck, to dispense the Sacraments 
among them and to hold services in this time of need. 

Lochner relates that this Joachim Lueck officiated among 
those settlers who had stayed in Milwaukee. But it makes very 
little difference, since the two groups (Freistadt and Milwaukee) 
were considered one congregation. Just what the conditions in 
respect to services were in Freistadt the records do not say. Reading 
services were no doubt held, since Krause relates that during the 
first winter (1839—1840) the divine services were held in the log- 
cabin homes of the settlers, where also school was taught. 

In the Spring of 1840, however, the congregation erected a 
church in Freistadt, which was also used for a school. The building 
was thirty feet long and twenty feet wide. The cash expenditure 
for this building was $45.50, most of the work having been done 
gratis by members of the congregation. In the summer of 1840 
the congregation laid out and fenced the cemetery, costing them 
S14.25-" 

We see, therefore, that services were held before there was a 
pastor, for Grabau had also exhorted the congregation to pray in 
church every Sunday that the Lord would provide a pastor for 
them.” 

The congregation decided that Von Rohr was to get in touch 
with Grabau again and ask him whether the action of the con- 
gregation was justifiable and whether Grabau would subscribe to 
their action in electing Teacher Lueck to hold services. Grabau 
answered negatively and reprimanded the congregation for their 
action, which caused the people to become restless. On December 1, 
1840, Grabau wrote his Hirtenbrief to instruct the people con- 
cerning the proper call into the ministry. 


58 Krause’s Chronicle: ‘Den ersten Winter 1839 bis zum Fruehling 1840 
‘ward der Gottesdienst in den engen Block-Haeusern kuemmerlich gehalten, ebenso 
die Schule. Im Fruehjahr aber errichtete die Gemeine ein besonderes Gebaeude zur 
Versammlung fuer Gottesdienst und Schule, 30 Fuss lang, 20 Fuss breit. Die dabei 
geschehenen Auslagen betrugen $45.50, denn die eigentliche Arbeiten thaten die 
Gemeindeglieder umsonst.” 


59 Grabau, J. A. A., Hirtenbrief. 
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In this Hirtenbrief Grabau said that congregations should 
beware of accepting a man as pastor unless he were properly 
called, meaning thereby that not the congregation had the final 
right to designate and call a man as their pastor, but that the 
‘ministry had to put its official stamp of approval on any new 
pastor who was called. Thus, for example, when the Freistadt 
congregation later called Krause as their pastor, this was not official 
till Grabau had put his approval on it, and then the Freistadt con- 
gregation went ahead and sent the call to Krause. Furthermore, 
when Krause was later pastor in Freistadt and Milwaukee and a 
new man was moving into the territory with his congregation 
(Kindermann and his congregation came in 1843), then Krause 
twice had an “investing” of Kindermann, which Krause records 
in his “Chronicle” as the usual thing, without any special comment. 
Krause seemed to think that he had to put his official stamp of 
approval on Kindermann. And this was not an official reception 
by a synod, because at that time none of these pastors belonged to 
any synod. 

Grabau’s teaching, then, in respect to the ministry and the 
Church was that the ministry perpetuates itself and is not de- 
pendent on the congregation, whereas the Scriptural teaching is 
that the ministry is the outgrowth of the congregation and that the 
ministry does not perpetuate itself, but that the congregation per- 
petuates the ministry by calling pastors. 

Grabau also taught that a special ordination was necessary to 
make a man rite vocatus. 

After quoting a long list of Scripture passages for some of 
his arguments in his Hirtenbrief, Grabau says that no individual 
Christian has the right to interpret Scripture himself, but that 
rests with the Church and is done on the basis of the Confessions. 
Therefore papistical errors of the crassest sort were handed out in 
this peaceful frontier life, which killed that very religious freedom 
which these immigrants had sought in this country. 

This Hirtenbrief was read in a meeting of the elders of the 
congregation, and also in a congregational meeting, and accepted 
as the correct doctrine by most of the people. It was decided, 
therefore, not to take a layman for dispensing the Sacraments, but 
to wait patiently for Grabau to come to them occasionally or to 
wait for Krause, whose return from Germany was expected.°” 
What an immediate effect this Hirtenbrief had upon the con- 
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gtegation, especially on the group in Freistadt, can be seen from 
the fact that just thirteen days after it had been issued in Buffalo 
(and it had to be mailed all the way to Wisconsin) the congrega- 
tion called Krause as their pastor, who was at this time still in 
Germany.” 

In the summer of 1840 Von Rohr received a request from 
Grabau to come to Buffalo to teach in the school there and to 
prepare himself for the ministry. The Freistadt congregation, 
however, did not want Von Rohr to leave, and he himself seemed 
to be content to stay in the colony. But upon a repeated urgent 
beckoning, Von Rohr gave in to Grabau’s demand, sold his farm, 
and left for Buffalo in the fall of 1840. Before he left, the con- 
gregation in Freistadt promised him that they would remain in 
fellowship and affiliated with Grabau and his Buffalo congregation. 
Thus the congregation lost their capable leader. 

Dr. Denef writes that in the summer of 1841 Krause came 
back again to Buffalo and became the assistant pastor of the con- 
gregation there. On September 14, 1841, as Dr. Denef says, the con- 
gregation in Freistadt had a meeting for the purpose of calling 
a pastor. Pastors Krause and Fritzsche were suggested, but Fritzsche 
had gone to Australia, which left only Krause on the list. Since 
Grabau had no objections, Krause was called.” 

It is, however, questionable, whether the meeting of the con- 
gregation was held as late as September 14, as Dr. Denef claims, for 
Krause writes in his “Chronicle” that already on September 24 he 
arrived in Milwaukee. It is hardly possible that such speed could 
be displayed under those pioneer conditions, that the call was 
mailed from Freistadt, Wisconsin, to Buffalo, New York, and that 
Krause accepted it, packed his belongings, and traveled to Wiscon- 
sin all in just ten days. Therefore the 14th of September cannot 
be the day on which the congregation called Krause. Probably 
a meeting of the congregation was held on that day in which some 
things about the arrival of their new pastor were discussed, but cer- 
tainly the call must have been issued much earlier. 

Krause also mentions in his “Chronicle” that those who had 
been in favor of laymen’s dispensing the Sacraments in special times 
of need when there was no pastor available, that these people, 
together with the “Stammgemeine” (mother congregation) , had 
called him, residing at the time in Hamburg, Germany, as their 
pastor, on December 13, 1840. 


61 Krause’s “Chronicle.” 62 Letter of Dr. Denef. 
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The point that Denef brings up in respect to Krause’s being 
the assistant to Grabau at the time he received his call to Freistadt 
does not stand well confirmed in the light of the information that 
Krause himself gives in his “Chronicle.” Of course, it depends on 
what Krause meant by “Stammgemeine.” If he meant the mother 
congregation which stayed in Buffalo, then it is possible that 
Denef’s report is correct and that Krause was the assistant pastor 
in Buffalo for a short time. This would then have had to take 
place on his trip from Germany to Freistadt and could not have 
been for more than a few weeks, for Krause says that he arrived 
in New York on July 11 and by September 24 of the same year 
he was in Milwaukee. Furthermore, Krause writes that as soon as 
he got to Buffalo he contacted the congregation in Wisconsin and 
told them that he would come to be their pastor if they would 
fulfill certain conditions, which will be discussed later in this paper. 
Therefore it is evident that Krause was merely traveling through 
Buffalo and was not the assistant pastor there, although he probably 
preached there a few times on his way to Wisconsin. 

Further evidence we have of this in Krause’s “Chronicle,” for 
when we read on we find that it becomes evident that by “Stamm- 
gemeine” Krause meant the Freistadt congregation, and by the 
separatists he meant those in Milwaukee, or at least a part of them. 
For when he contacted the Wisconsin people immediately upon 
his arrival in Buffalo, he wrote that if the separatistic spirits in 
Milwaukee would promise to adhere to the Word of God and to 
the Lutheran symbols, he would come to minister to them. There- 
fore by inference we know that the Buffalo congregation had 
nothing to do with Krause’s call. Grabau had, however, put his 
stamp of approval on Krause first, but this was Grabau’s personal 
act, not the congregation’s. We can see also that the Freistadt 
group was at this time in good standing with Grabau and therefore 
also with Krause; for if it had not been, Krause certainly would 
have made them say pater peccavi, as he did with the Milwaukee 
group. 

Furthermore, Lochner writes that Krause was called by “our” 
settlers in the city and in the country, meaning those in Milwaukee 
and those in Freistadt."* According to the best testimony, then, 
it seems that the Buffalo congregation had nothing to do with 
calling Krause. 

However, be that as it may, Krause relates that on May 23, 
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1841, he received the call, which he accepted. On July 11 he ar- 
rived in New York on the ship Franklin. On August 23, 1841, 
Krause wrote from Buffalo that if the separatists in Milwaukee 
(those who wanted laymen to dispense the Sacraments till they 
could obtain a pastor) would promise to adhere to the Word of 
God and to the Lutheran Confessions, then he would come to 
serve them. On September 5, 1841, the people answered that 
with the help of God they would adhere to the Lutheran Confes- 
sions and to the two Old Lutheran church orders, the Pomeranian 
and the Wittenberger, and that they would have no fellowship 
with heretics and separatists. On September 15 Krause got this 
letter, and three days later he left with his family from Buffalo on 
the ship Great Western.** 
Chapter IX 

On September 24, 1841, Krause arrived in Milwaukee, and 
on Sunday the 26th, namely, the 16th Sunday after Trinity, Krause 
preached his first sermon in Milwaukee. There were two services 
that Sunday, and after the afternoon services a meeting of the 
Milwaukee group of the congregation took place. It is quite cer- 
tain that Krause spent the first Sunday in Milwaukee, and that he 
did not come to Freistadt till sometime during the week following, 
preaching in Freistadt on October 3, because the resolutions entered 
- in his “Chronicle,” which were passed by the congregation after 
the first Sunday service, were signed by the Milwaukee group on 
the 26th of September and by the Freistadt group on the 3d of 
October. 

The resolutions signed were: the acceptance of the symbolical 
writings of the Lutheran Church and of the old church orders, 
namely, the Saxon, or the Wittenberger, and the Pomeranian; ac- 
ceptance of the Dresden Catechism and the Hirtenbrief of Grabau 
as being correct in doctrine; the congregation in Buffalo (Grabav’s) 
was recognized as orthodox Lutheran, and Grabau was proclaimed 
an orthodox Lutheran pastor; the congregation resolved that they 
were very sorry that they had strayed from the church order and 
that they had differed with the Buffalo congregation and their 
pastor; the congregation resolved that the dispensing of the Sacra- 
ments be limited to the office of the ministry — emergency cases 
like sickness excepted — and that they had erred in this, namely, 
that cases where the Lord merely wanted them to wait were taken 
as emergency cases; the congregation recognized the heretics and 
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separatists and all who sided with them as enemies of the Lutheran 
Church; the congregation declared itself in complete unity with the 
congregation in Buffalo. 

On October 10 Krause again conducted services in Milwaukee. 
After the service he announced that on the following Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday he would be willing to meet with any- 
body to discuss the difficulties which existed. Krause announced 
also that on Thursday of that week he would again go into the 
“settlement” (Freistadt), from where he would not return till the 
Tuesday of the following week: Krause also announced that who- 
ever would subscribe to the church order® by the following 
Wednesday, October 13, would be accepted as a member of the 
congregation, and that on the 20th an election would be held for 
the election of elders. Krause also announced that church mem- 
bership would always be open to anybody, but that those who by 
two weeks from the 10th of October had become members would 
then, together with the Freistadt group, be considered as the original 
congregation, or as charter members. Note that Krause considered 
the two groups as one congregation. 

Krause also relates that the separatists in the Milwaukee group 
were invited to come and express their reasons for separation. They 
had, however, declared themselves free of Krause’s congregation. 
A notice was then sent to the separatists that they should appear 
on January 9, 1842, and to declare: whether they would want to 
remain in communion with the heretics here and in Buffalo or 
not; °° whether they would recognize Krause and his congregation 
as orthodox; whether they would recognize Grabau and his con- 
gregation as orthodox; whether they would admit their mistake 
which they had made, retract the slander against Grabau and 
Krause and their congregations, and the slander against the Dresden 
Catechism and against the Hirtenbrief, and ask for forgiveness and 
seek reinstatement; whether they would promise to adhere to the 
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66 In Buffalo the group of Silesians had separated from Grabau’s congre- 
gation. This was a continuation and result of the first differences that had de- 
veloped in Hamburg when Krause’s group wanted to go along to America with 
Grabau, and Grabau did not want to take them because he considered them obligated 
to Angas ta go to Australia. After they had settled in Buffalo, Grabau demanded 
that they write Angas an apology, explaining their actions. This stirred the old 
flames of conflict again, because the Silesians claimed they had never been obligated 
to Angas. The result was that the Silesians separated and organized their own 
congregation. They called Buerger as their pastor, who had come with the Saxons 
to Missouri, had then regretted his emigration and decided to return to Germany 
via Buffalo and New York. But he stayed in Buffalo then as the first pastor of 
this Silesian congregation. 
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Wittenberg order of 1536 and to the Pomeranian order of 1690. 
If they would not appear on January 9 at nine in the morning, 
they were to be considered as those who strive against the Word 
of God according to Matt. 18:17. The record of these transactions 
in the Milwaukee group was signed by the elders M. Bruhs, Michael 
Winter, and C. Kauffung. . 

Krause, then, came to Milwaukee and Freistadt with all guns 
blazing, determined to tear out by the roots anything that he con- 
sidered heresy. Just why there was so much trouble among the 
Milwaukee group and not in Freistadt has not been determined. 
It is possible that in the Milwaukee group there were more Silesians, 
and in the Freistadt group more Pomeranians. Some Silesians, we 
recall, had been forsaken in Buffalo by Krause, and his own con- 
gregation in Germany had been ill treated by him, for he had 
practically left them high and dry when he left for America to’ 
find out the lay of the land. Therefore the Silesians had no special 
love for Krause, whereas the Pomeranians did not know Krause 
so well, and it took them a while to catch on to what Denef calls 
his “unfortunate character.” 

However, this opposition to Krause certainly was not due to 
Kluegel, who later caused some friction, for he did not arrive in 
Milwaukee till 1843.°° 

How many of the Milwaukee members Krause lost in the very 
beginning on account of his belligerent nature has not been deter- 
mined. It is very probable that, if Krause had been good-natured 
and slower to anger, he could have taken over this congregation 
without the loss of any members in spite of the errors of Grabau. 

But let it suffice here to say that although some members in 
Milwaukee were lost to the congregation, in general the double 
congregation submitted itself quite humbly to its new pastor and 
to the teachings of Grabau. 


Chapter X ° 
Since two thirds of the parish members lived in Freistadt, and 
since living conditions in Milwaukee were considered too expensive, 


67 Kluegel had come over with the Saxons to Missouri as a candidate. The 
Saxon pastors had warned him not to start working in Wisconsin, thus showing 
due respect to Grabau and his people by steering shy of “sheep-stealing. How- 
ever, Kluegel did not accept this advice, but went to Wisconsin on his own. | Denef 
relates further about Kluegel, that he got followers in Milwaukee and in “the 
country” (undoubtedly Freistadt) and that these called him as their pastor. Denef 
says, however, that the Saxons had declared Kluegel a recalcitrant and that they 
were in no way supporting his work in Wisconsin. 

68 A]l information and quotations in this chapter are from Krause’s 


“Chronicle.” 
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the parsonage was built in Freistadt. On October 21, 1841, the 
. first trees were felled under the direction of Heinrich Christian. 
- On the 26th of November the house was begun. The length was 
28 feet, the width 18 feet, and the height 13 feet. The height was 
evidently measured from the floor to the lowest part of the roof, 
and not to the peak of the roof. There were two rooms upstairs, 
and two downstairs. Although constructed of logs, the parsonage 
seems to have been well finished, for in all 320 work days were 
put in on the house, and it had a basement. Teacher August 
Lemke in August 1842 constructed a hall or vestibule.” Moneys 
expended for the construction were: $21 to Christian, who super- 
vised the felling of the trees; $12 to Ernst Milbrath; $25 to 
Salisbury for doing the work on the window and door jambs and 
frames; “° $12 to Hilger the mason; $23 to Peter Turk for 
boards; “' $11.48 to T.R. Austin, a merchant, for windows, putty, 
and doorframes; $12 for nails, bricks, and lime; $5 to Georg 
Garbisch for cutting and trimming planks for the basement and 
the hall.” By June 20, 1842, the house was finished, and the 
pastor and his family moved in. The family consisted of the 
mother, Katharine Elisabeth, and the two children, Kathaline and 
Wilhelmina. 

On October 21, 1842, the congregation erected a building for 
the pastor to be used as a woodshed and barn, to shelter the cow 
and calf which the congregation had purchased for their pastor 
in July of the same year. In November the congregation also 
bought a stove for the church, costing $8. 

In 1842 the summer was cold and dry, so that the wheat, 
which, incidentally, sold for 50 cents per bushel, did not grow 
well that year. November 11, 1842, a heavy snow fell, so that it 
lay almost three feet deep. ; 

On May 17, 1842, the congregation resolved that: all men 
from the ages of 20 to 60 are obliged to help in the “Pfarrbau” 
(either the congregation at that time already planned on building 
a new church, or the completion of the parsonage might be meant, 
which is unlikely, since the parsonage was at this time practically 
completed) ; every member between the ages 16 to 60 is to con- 


69Der Anbau, so den Hausflur bildet.” This is the first reference by 
Krause to a teacher in Freistadt. 


70 For “Tischler Arbeit.” 
71 See footnote 52, page 61 (QUARTERLY). 
72 For “Holzbeschlagen und Plankenschneiden zum Vorbau und Keller.” 


a oe 
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tribute $1 a year for the pastor’s salary; for every 40: acres that 
a member had he was to contribute one bushel of wheat a year to 
the pastor, but for this year also one bushel of potatoes and half 
a bushel of corn is to be donated to the pastor, but in the future 
the members will donate only wheat, as stated, and the members 
of the congregation will cultivate enough of the church land to 
provide the pastor with sufficient potatoes and corn; the pastor 
is to receive 400 pounds of fat pork per year; a milch cow and suf- 
ficient feed is to be provided for the pastor at all times; for every 
wedding the pastor is to receive $1.50, for baptisms, 50 cents; for 
thanksgiving after the birth of a child the pastor receives 25 cents; 
for announcing the churching of a mother the pastor is to get 
25 cents; for a funeral sermon the pastor is to receive $1, funeral 
without sermon is 50 cents; for announcing a death the pastor is 
to receive 25 cents;“ the teacher is to receive 25 cents for a 
wedding or a funeral, and one shilling (1214 cents) for a baptism. 


It was further resolved that a member of the congregation 
who bought land outside of Town IX would also have to pay the 


tax of 25 cents per acre, and that no refund of this land tax would 


be made when a member left the congregation. The congregation 
resolved never to sell the cemetery. The congregation resolved 
further that the special fees mentioned above for the pastor and 
the teacher should go into effect April 1, 1842, and that church 
dues were supposed to be paid in quarterly installments; that as 
long as the pastor remained orthodox, the duties of the congregation 


-over against their pastor would remain, but as soon as the pastor 


should teach false doctrines, these duties would be dissolved; that 
if the pastor should die, the congregation would give his widow 
the regular salary for one year, and after that the succeeding 
pastor would be obliged to give the widow of his predecessor one 
sixth of his salary. If the widow should remarry, this support is 
cancelled. 

Up to November 20, 1842, there were 37 baptisms and 27 con- 
firmations; six couples were married, 602 partook of the Lord’s 
Supper; there were six funerals, and 110 sermons were delivered 
in Freistadt and in Milwaukee. Krause also-reports that nine 
couples, who had received the “emergency marriage” before he 
came, had received the special blessing of the Church through the 
office of the ministry and were thus reaffirmed in their married 


73 “Buer die Danksagung des Verstorbenen.” 
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state." This throws an interesting light on the doctrine of the 
church and of the ministry among the Grabau followers. 

Krause relates that in the regular morning services he preached 
one year on the Gospel lessons, and the next year on the Epistle 
lessons. In the afternoon services (Sunday afternoon services were 
held regularly) he had alternately Catechism sermons and Cate- 
chism examinations. 

The following is the order of service used by Krause: 


Introit 

Antiphonia by pastor 

Response by congregation 

Hymn, either “Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend’,” or “Liebster 
Jesu wir sind hier” 

“Kyrie, Gott Vater in Ewigkeit,” by standing congregation 

“Ehre sei Gott in der Hoehe,” chanted by pastor 

Congregation responds “Allein Gott in der Hoeh’ sei Ehr’” 

Collect 

“Der Herr sei mit euch,” by the pastor 

“Und mit deinem Geiste,” by the congregation 

Epistle 

Main hymn 

“Der Herr sei mit euch,” by the pastor 

“Ut Rorem,” by the congregation 

Gospel 

“Ich glaube an einen Gott,” intoned by pastor 

“Wir glauben all an einen Gott,” by the congregation 

Sermon 

Confession of sins 

Remission and retention (“Absolutio et Retentio”) of sins 

Church Prayer 

Intercessions, thanksgivings, and announcements of births, if any 
(“Aufgebot”) 

Oratio Dominica 

Announcements 

Votum 


If there was Communion, the following would be added: 


Praefation of the Wittenberg Agenda 

“Verba orationes Dominicae et Testamenti” 

Distribution, during which the congregation sang the Agnus Dei 
Thanksgiving 

Blessing 

Close — “Gott sei gelobet und gebenedeiet” 

(To be continued) 


14 “Welche waehrend der Ermangelung des Predigtamts die Nottrauungen 
empfangen, sind in ihrem Bunde durch den Segen der Kirche vermittels des Predigt- 
amts als Eheleute bestaetigt worden.” 


pea 
—- 
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Life Members of the Institute 
September 1945 


ee ane W. Boehne, Evansville, 

nd. 

Mr. John W. Boehne, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. F. Brandt, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Ferd. Dau, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Wm. F. Drees, St. Louis 

Mr. Edgar A. Ellermann, St. Louis 

Mr. T. C. Haffenreffer, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Dr. Theo. Hanser, St. Louis 

Mr. Chas. H. Hickman, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Erwin T. Koch, St. Louis 

Mr. John A. Leschen, St. Louis 

Mr. J. A. Melcher, Cleveland, O. 

cee F. Nolde, Jr., Norfolk, 


a 
Mr. Fred. W. Overbeck, New York 
Mr. Fred. C. Pritzlaff, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
ae Emil M. Schnaible, Lafayette, 
nd. 


Je sae Wehrenberg, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 
Mr. H. H. Hackstedde, Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. W. Chas. Heitmuller, 
Washington, D. C. 
*Mrs. Anna Bosse, Evansville, Ind. 
*Mr. A. G. Brauer, St. Louis 
*Mr. Theo. Fathauer, Chicago 
*Mr. F. G. Haueisen, St. Louis 
*Mr. Conrad Kellermann, St. Louis 
*Mr. Theo. H. Lamprecht, 
New York 
*Mr. A. J. Minke, Freedom, Penn. 
*Mr. A. H. Reller, St. Louis 
*Mr. Wm. Schlake, Chicago 
*Mr. Fred. Stockho, St. Louis 
*Mr. Louis Stockho, St. Louis 
*Mr. Louis A. Waltke, St. Louis 
*Mr. Louis Weisenberger, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Mr. Chris. Beckemeier, St. Louis 
*Mr. Edw. A. Ellermann, St. Louis 


*Mr. George F. Nolde, Richmond, 
Mr. Paul Schulze, Chicago Va. 
Mr. L. W. Bendix Taenzer, St. Louis *Mr. John W. Pohlmann, Buffalo, 
Dr. J. A. Walther, St. Louis N. Y. 
Mr. Herbert W. Waltke, St. Louis *Mr. Chas. Wehbking, Jr., St. Louis 
Mr. Richard H. Waltke, St. Louis 


* Deceased 


Recent Accessions 


Booxs anp PAMpHLETs: From the Hanser family, Brooklyn: Gerhard’s Loci, 
6 vols., vol. 1 inscribed, “Used at the Buffalo Colloquy, Nov. 20—Dec. 5, 1866, by 
the General President and Professor of the Missouri Synod, C. F. W. Walther, 
Defensor Fidei”; Lankisch, Concordanz, 1705; A. L. Graebner, Geschichte der 
luth. Kirche in Amerika, 1521—1821; Livius, Edinburgh edition, 1751; Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-Lexicon, 1731; Lactantius, Opera, 1698; Virgil, 1825; Rosenmueller, 
Predigten ueber die Sieben Worte; St. Paul’s School, Baltimore, 1870; Deutsche 
Volks- und Schul-Bibel fuer Israeliten, 1837; Septuagint, 1835; Nepotis Vitae, 
1828; Tischendorff, Greek Testament, 1870; Griessbach, Synopsis, 1747; Hebrew 
O. T., 1856; Sihler, Predigten, 1862; Jubelfeier der Concordienformel, 1877; 
Clavis Scripturae, 1674. From Mrs. Paula Cloeter: Original-Bibel, Hebrew- 
German (parallel), 1741; Chemnitz, Loci, 1633. From Rev R. Prange: Andr. 
Osiander, Von der Rechtfertigung, 1551. From Miss Edith J. Backus: Die Abend- 
schule, 1871—1890; Die Missionstaube, 1881—86. From C. P. H.: Nau, We 
Move into Africa; Schmieding, Understanding the Child; Maier, Christ, Set the 
World Aright! The Glory of Golgotha. From Dr. L. Fuerbringer: Saginaw Con- 
vention, Daily Reports, 1944. From Rev. Carl F. Schmidt: Iowa Colloquium. 
From Chaplain Buck: Facsimile of Edict Against Martin Luther’s Books, etc., by 
Charles V. From Theo. Hoelty-Nickel: The Musical Heritage of the Lutheran 
Church. From A. R. Kretzmann: Church Symbols. 

Manuscripts: From the Hanser family: letters of Dr. Walther, 21 to Rev. 


Hugo Hanser, 2 to Rev. Otto F. T. Hanser, 1 to Rev. J. P. Beyer; journal of Hugo 
Hanser; The St. Johnsburg Church Differences (English by Hugo Hanser); letter 
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of Ferd. Boehlau ta Hugo Hanser re Wucherfrage; Lutherstunden by Walther, 
1878—1881; sermons by Hugo Hanser; cartoons by Ruhland. From Dr. Sommer: 
family papers. From Dr. G. Eifrig: Parchment Diploma of the University of 
Louvain, 1764. 


Picrures: Springfield Faculty about 1890 from Mrs. G. H. Liefke; photos of 
Synodical Fathers, from Hanser family and Rev. C. Gieseler. 
Kart KreTZMANN, Curator 
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Editorial 


CorrECTION. — By an unfortunate inadvertence the names of 
Mr. Louis H. Waltke, deceased, and Mr. Henry W. Horst, Rock 
Island, Ill, were left out of the list of life members published 
in our last issue. Edgar A. Ellerman, in the first columns of the 
list, should have been Edgar W. Ellerman. New life members 
added since are Mr. Bernard E. Schnacke of Evansville, Ind., and 
Mr. C. J. F. Staerker of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Earl A. Holl 
of Indianapolis, Ind. <2 0 ee 


In its last meeting, the St. Louis Chapter elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Prof. L. Blankenbuehler; Vice-President, 
Prof. A. C. Repp; Treasurer, Mr. R. A. Heinicke; Secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Stellhorn. Ay ee 


Our readers will be interested in the report on the District 
Curators’ and Archivists’ meeting in this issue. Everyone present 
agreed that it was a big step forward in the work. We hope 
that at the next meeting all Districts will be represented. 

Almost every mail these days is bringing us either renewals 
of, or applications for, membership. This is highly gratifying, 
and we herewith express our thanks to all who have given us 
their support in our campaign for new members. We have, how- 
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ever, not yet reached our goal of 1,000 active members. There- 
fore we appeal once more for names and addresses of prospects. 
By the way, membership in the Institute will make an acceptable 
gift for Christmas or birthdays. 

There is so much important material that should be pub- 
lished in connection with the forthcoming centennial of Synod 
that the Board of Directors has allowed the Editor 48 pages for 
each issue of the next volume. We are confident that our readers 
will be pleased. However, we can hardly afford to do this unless 
we can reach our goal of 1,000. Will you help? W.G.P. 


Minutes of Meeting of District Curators and Archivists 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., October 30, 1945 


Present were: Dr. W. G. Polack, president of Concordia His- 
torical Institute; Dr. Karl Kretzmann, curator of Concordia His- 
torical Institute and archivist of the Western District of the Mis- 
souri Synod; Dr. Theodore Graebner, vice-president of Concordia 
Historical Institute; the Rev. Roy A. Suelflow, S.T.M., called as 
missionary to China, but temporarily assistant curator of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute; Prof. W.H. Luecke, M. A., of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; the Rev. Edgar Walz of Mitchell, S. Dak.; Prof. C. 
O. Smith of Conover, N. C.; the Rev. G. Hinz, Flaxton, N. Dak.; 
Prof. E. G. Siebert, M.A., St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. W. E. 
Schuldt, Cortland, N. Y.; the Rev. R. W. Goetsch, Osseo, Wis.; 
the Rev. F. L. Gehrs, Arlington Heights, Ill.; Prof. E. M. Plass, 
S.T.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; the Rev. George Majoros, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Rev. H. A. Timm, Chapin, IIl.; Dr. Ernst A. Wolfram, 
Winfield, Kans.; the Rev. E. F. Harre, New Minden, IIl.; Prof. 
R. A. Jesse, S.T.M., dean of Concordia Seminary and archivist 
of the English District; the Rev. H. A. Hilpert, Norfolk, Nebr.; 
the Rev. Henry C. Miller, M. A., Frankentrost, Mich.; and Augie 
R. Suelflow, student assistant in Concordia Historical Institute. 

The meeting was opened with devotion by the Rev. George 
Majoros of St.Louis. Thereupon Dr. L. J. Sieck, president of 
Concordia Seminary, spoke words of welcome. 

Prof. Wilbur Luecke of Bronxville was appointed chairman, 
and Pastor H. C. Miller of Frankentrost, Mich., was appointed 
secretary of the meeting. 

Dr. W. G. Polack, president of Concordia Historical Institute, 
presented an essay on “The History and Purpose of Concordia 
Historical Institute.” 
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Dr. Polack also explained the various memberships in the His- 
torical Institute and urged District archivists to send in lists of 
prospective members. The goal is 1,000 memberships. 


Professor Wolfram suggested that people be encouraged to 
send their copies of the Concorpia Hisroricat INstiruTe Quar- 
TERLY to the Institute so that complete sets of the magazine may 
be sent to various libraries. This encouragement will be given 
through our church papers. 


Dr. Karl Kretzmann presented an essay on “The Work of 
the Curator and the Necessary Contacts with District Archivists.” 
Dr. Kretzmann urged the members of the conference to make their 
District more history-minded. Valuable papers, letters, and docu- 
ments should be sent to the District archives. Documents of 
general interest should go on to the central office in St. Louis 
(Concordia Historical Institute Archives). Close co-operation be- 
tween the District and synodical archivists is very important. If 
possible, a listing of valuable materials in all District archives 
should be published in a general or union catalog. Dr. Kretz- 
mann urged that a biographical record be kept of all pastors and 
teachers in a given District. “Today is a better time to gather 
the records of the past than tomorrow!” 

Professor Plass suggested that the Lutheran Annual. include 
in its ministerial register the year of graduation and the collegiate 
alma mater of each pastor. | 

Professor Polack pointed out that a sizable membership in 
the Institute would permit the publication of a larger magazine 
and thus provide room for reports of District archivists. He 
emphasized that all records and minutes of boards and committees 
within the District ought eventually to be turned over to the 
District archivist. Programs and booklets of ground-breaking and 
church-dedication ceremonies should be turned over to District 
and synodical files in more than one copy. 

Professor Plass suggested District chapters for the Historical 
Institute so that all pastors would become history-conscious. 

Professor Polack pointed out that every District has its his- 
toric sites which should be marked and publicized. Pastors and 
congregations should be encouraged to make collections of photo- 
graphs and label them correctly. 

The Rev. Roy Suelflow, S.T.M., presented the topic “In- 
dexing and Cataloging Historical Materials.” A considerable dis- 
cussion followed the presentation of this paper. 
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In the afternoon session, Dr. Theo. Graebner presented his 
essay on “The Church Paper’s Interest in the Historical News.” 

Dr. Graebner, Dr. Polack, Dr. Kretzmann, and Rev. Suelflow 
were thanked by the meeting for the presentation of their papers. 

At this point the archivists of the various Districts reported 
on the work which they have been doing in gathering and filing 
historical material. Most District attempts in this direction are 
still more or less in their infancy. Pastor H. A. Timm of the 
Central Illinois District reported the use of question sheets for 
pastors, teachers, and congregations by which the historical records 
of the District are being enlarged. It was suggested that Con- 
cordia Publishing House occasionally use the front cover of its 
church bulletin to call the attention of pastors and people to the 
importance of gathering historical material. Prof. E. A. Wolfram 
called attention to the cultural and social side of the historical 
picture and told of his plan to gather also such material from the 
congregations of the Kansas District. It was suggested that a 
list of District archivists appear in the Lutheran Annual. 

The connection between the Concordia Historical Institute 
_and the District archivists was next discussed. It was again urged 
to organize District chapters, whereby co-operation with the central 
Institute will be facilitated. Material for organization of District 
chapters is available at the Concordia Historical Institute Office 
in St.Louis. The central office in St. Louis will welcome dupli- 
cates of all programs and booklets filed in the District archives. 

The collecting of material was then taken up. It was sug- 
gested that copies of questionnaires on vital statistics be sent to 
the Institute office in St. Louis. The question was broached 
whether Districts should keep on file the proceedings of all other 
Districts. It was pointed out that the Institute office in general 
keeps three copies of all District proceedings, if it can get them. 

It was resolved that the District archivists meet again at the 
call of the president of the Concordia Historical Institute. It 
was furthermore resolved that a special invitation be sent to 
archivists not present and that they be urged to make the necessary 
arrangements beforehand with their respective Districts to attend 
this future meeting. 

It was resolved to thank Concordia Seminary for its hospi- 
tality in housing the conference. 

Closing devotions were conducted by Dean R. A. Jesse. 


H. C. Miter, Secretary 
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What Was the Perry County College? 


By A. C. STELLHORN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Affection and reverence for this venerable old institution have 
produced various, but wholly misleading appellations, such as “our 
first Concordia Seminary,” “Concordia Seminary in Perry County,” 

our first university.” 

What the institution really was at first is stated by the fathers 
themselves: A Lutheran elementary and high school, which aimed 
to prepare its students for the university, provided they finished the 
whole course. To wit, the cut below, which represents an advertise- 
ment in the St. Louis Anzeiger des Westens: 


_ Translated, this announcement would read: = 


Instruction and Training Institution 


We, the undersigned, intend to establish an instruction and training 
institution which differs from the common elementary schools principally in 
that it will embrace, outside of (in addition to) the general elementary 
curriculum (or branches), all branches of the (classical) high school, which 
are necessary for a true Christian and scientific education, such as: Religion, 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, German, French, and English Language; 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Physics, Natural History, Introduction 
to Philosophy, Music, and Drawing. 

In said branches the pupils of our institution shall be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable them, after finishing the entire course, to take up studies 
at the university. 


1) According to their conception the high school course was pre-theological. 
In Germany theological courses were taken at the university. Hence, the college 
was at first not a theological school at all. 
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The esteemed parents who desire to entrust their children to our in- 
stitution are advised to obtain information regarding the plan and arrange- 
ment of the same from Pastor O. H. Walther, No. 14 Poplar St., between 
First and Second, St. Louis. — God willing, the instruction is to begin on 
the Ist of October, this year. 

At the German Lutheran place of settlement in Perry County, Mo., 
near the Obrazo, August 13, 1839. 

C. Ferd. W. Walther, Th. Jul. Brohm, 
Ottomar Fuerbringer, Joh. Fr. Buenger. 


Left, Mrs. von Wurmb’s home. Right, the original log cabin college. Front, center, the col- 
lege well, dug singlehanded by Cand. J. F. Buenger; it is in use today. 


been made by Teacher J. F. F. Winter 


That this was the original purpose of:the college is also borne 
out by the ages of the first pupils, that is, for the first year: 


Franz Julius Biltz, age 1414 Christoph Heinrich Loeber, age 10 
J. A.F.W. Mueller, age 14 Theodor Schubert, age 10 
Herman Buenger, age 15 Columbus Price, 

Liddy Buenger, age 12 Maria von Wurmb, age 9 
Theobald von Wurmb, age 7 Sarah von Wurmb, age 5 *? 


Judging by the ages of the children, as well as their sex, the in- 
stitution looked more like a kindergarten and elementary school 
than like a college, seminary, or university. Mrs. von Wurmb’s 


2) Herrling, Walter G., “Concordia College — Altenburg, St. Louis, Fort 
Wayne.” Lutheran Witness, 1938, No. 26, p. 448 f. 


Drawing said to have 
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home was on the “campus,” serving as “dining hall and dormitory” 
for those “students” who could not go home for dinner or at night. 
This accounts for her children, ages 5, 7, and 9, in the college; but it 
also shows that the college taught subjects on the elementary level. 
Even the Loeber and Schubert boys, both only 10, belonged into the 
elementary grades. (The Gymnasium in Dresden, Germany, today 
is attended by pupils of the fifth to the twelfth-grade. level.) The 
Altenburg parochial school, taught by Winter, was near by. 

But changes took place. Candidate J. F. Buenger was called 
‘to St. Louis as teacher of the parochial school and installed August 
2, 1840. Candidate Fuerbringer took over a pastorate at Elkhorn 
Prairie (Venedy), Illinois, August 23, 1840. Rev. C.F. W. Wal- 
ther became pastor of two congregations, Dresden and Johannes- 
berg, in June, 1839. He became quite ill early in 1841, while he 
had the Marbach debate on his hands, resigned his pastorate, re- 
ceived a call to St. Louis, February 8, 1841, accepted in person, 
April 26, and preached his first sermon on May 2, 1841.” Candi- 
date Brohm became pastor in New York City, May 30, 1843.” 

So the original faculty, the founders, who had supported the 
undertaking largely out of their own means, were gone, and no new 
instructors had been called; in fact, no one owned the college at 
the time or had any particular duty towards it. Loeber writes: 
“Pastors and congregations had enough to do with themselves, and 
the latter, in addition, were accustomed from Germany to leave the 
management and direction of all school matters in the hands of 
their ecclesiastical and civil superiors; they also had become largely 
too poor to establish an educational institution and maintain several 
instructors for the same.” (Loeber here speaks of 1839.) “In addi- 
tion, there was then no immediate need for more ministerial candi- 
dates, since we had a considerable number of them; but there was 
need of an orderly’ management of the whole, to unite and retain the 
gifts and services of those candidates for a school project of this 
kind. It was for this reason that a few of these candidates volun- 
tarily resolved to establish in this country a so-called college, largely 
at their own expense, and instruct a few gifted boys in Christianity 
and the common school branches (‘gewoehnlichen Schulwissenschaf- 
ten’) on this level, and hence also in the Latin and Greek, German 
and English languages. . . . 


3) Minutes of Trinity Church, St. Louis. 


4) Ebenezer, p. 186. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. , 
ConcorpiA Historicat InstiruTE QuarTERLy, July, 1934, p. 46. 
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“When Candidate Fuerbringer had followed a call into the 
ministry in Illinois, Candidate Brohm carried on the work alone, but 
was afflicted with a tenacious fever (‘langwierige Fieberkrankheit’) 
that almost meant his undoing. Hence, he was asked by me, the 
undersigned, to move into my house, and after he had complied and 
to our great joy regained his health with the help of God, both of 
us undertook the instruction of our scholars jointly, but with Brohm 
teaching the larger number of periods. Thus it was that for several 
years we fostered the mustard seed of our small college in all 
unanimity in the local Altenburg parsonage, until Candidate Brohm 
received the call into the ministry from New York (1843) ; where- 
upon, for a half year, I continued the instruction largely alone, 
while a few periods were taken over by my dear neighboring fellow 
pastor Rev. Keyl of Frohna.”” 

At that time (1843) the weal and woe of the college came up 
for discussion in the voters’ meetings of Trinity Church in St. Louis. 
In the first place, Mr. Ahner, Sr., who had no employment, was 
moving to Perry County, and in the meeting on May 20, 1843, sub- 
mitted a farewell letter, in which he spoke ardently of the great 
value of the pure preaching of the Gospel and of the training of 
teachers, apparently referring to the need of continuing the college, 
for the congregation thereupon discussed “die Notwendigkeit und 
Moeglichkeit der Erhaltung des sogenannten College.” 

On June 19 it was resolved to call a meeting “um ueber das 
College zu sprechen. Die auf Besuch anwesenden Pastoren (PP. 
Loeber, Gruber, Fuerbringer, Schieferdecker) sollen eingeladen wer- 
den, an den Besprechungen thaetigen Antheil zu nehmen.” 

In that meeting, held June 22, 1843, the pastors presented their 
view on arranging the college. “Die Notwendigkeit einer solchen 
Anstalt ist klar. Es waere wohl wuenschenswerth, dass die Anstalt 
nach St. Louis verlegt werde, damit sie den Nutzen von der grossen 
Stadt ziehen moechte; doch sieht man die Unmoeglichkeit der Aus- 
fuehrung dieses Planes ein.” It was then suggested that the insti- 
tution be made “ein Institut der lutherischen Gemeinden in St. Louis 
und Perry County, damit es dadurch mehr Festigkeit erlange.” In 
the same meeting Candidate J. J. Goenner, who was then conduct- 
ing a private Christian elementary school “im obern Stadttheil” and 
who had previously been recommended as instructor for the college, 
was considered as a possible candidate for the position. 


5) Loeber, G.H., “Die Lutherische Lehranstalt zu Altenburg in Perry Cty., 
Mo.” Der Lutheraner, Vol.I, No. 24 (July 26, 1845). 
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On June 26, 1843, came an important resolution: ‘‘Beschlossen: 
Die ganze Gemeinde haelt es fuer nothwendig, dass ein College er- 
richtet werde, auf welchem diejenigen Wissenschaften, die zur Bil- 
dung von lutherischen Predigern und Schullehrern noethig sind und 
namentlich die alten Sprachen gelehrt werden. . . .  Beschlossen: 
Das College soll nach dem unmassgeblichen Wunsche der hiesigen 
Gemeinde in Perry County, jedoch nur interimistisch [only tempo- 
rarily |, errichtet werden. Die freiwilligen monatlichen Unterschrif- 
ten betragen an 7 Dollars. Beschlossen: Herr Candidat Goenner 
wird von der Gemeinde einstimmig als Candidat fuer das Lehramt 
am College vorgeschlagen. Beschlossen: Der Anfang des Unter- 
richts im College wird sobald als nur moeglich gewuenscht.” 

On September 4, two letters of Rev. Loeber were read in which 
it was reported “dass zur Aufnahme Herrn Candidat Goenners alles 
in Altenburg bereit sei.” The written call was not as yet extended 
to Goenner. In this meeting and on September 7 it was resolved 
that the college be looked upon “als eine Privatsache” and that it 
be supported by a “Gesellschaft fuer das College.” But this was 
changed the next spring. On March 18, 1844, the following items 
were presented to Trinity: A letter of Goenner addressed to the 
(College) “Verein.” The written call of the Perry County brethren. 
“Der Lektionsplan von den zwei Klassen des Colleges.” ‘The names 
of the Perry County brethren who supported the college. “Be- 
schlossen: Dass das College von nun an eine Gemeindesache sein 
soll, jedoch nur von freiwilligen Beitraegen unterstuetzt werde.”” 

From these developments and from the report of Loeber in 
1845 (referred to and quoted in part above), which also contains 
the new “Lektionsplan,” we see that the objectives of the college 
changed from what they were originally. It is now repeatedly re- 
ferred to by Loeber as “Erziehungsanstalt fuer Lehrer und Pre- 
diger” (“Lehret” invariably mentioned first). He uses such ex- 
pressions as these throughout in the Lutheraner report already 
quoted: “Andere . . . die aus unserer Mitte Lehrer und Prediger 
bekommen haben.” “. .. faehige Knaben und Juenglinge aus un- 
sern Gemeinden zu kuenftigen Lehrern und Predigern heranzu- 
bilden.” ‘Es war allerdings eine Hauptsache bei unserer Aus- 
wanderung, dass wir, wie unsere Kinder ueberhaupt vor einem 
unchristlichen .Schulunterricht verwahren, so auch die unter uns 
studierende Jugend . . . zu ihrem kuenftigen Beruf vorbereiten 
wollten.” After presenting the new curriculum, he mentions train- 


6) Minutes of Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ing for “Dienst der Gemeinde — sowohl an Kirche als Schule.” 
* | Pflanzschule zur Bildung kuenftiger Lehrer und Prediger.” 
Quoting Luther, he says, “. . . dass sie zu Lehrern und Predigern 
... gebildet und auferzogen werden.” I have not found any state- 
ment in that article which mentions “Prediger und Lehrer” or just 
“Prediger.” What is meant by “Lehrer” is evident, especially when 
the Trinity minutes speak directly of “Schullehrer.” 

Also Dr. Walther (Lebenslauf Buengers, p.55), in 1882, says 
that the institution was established “zur Erziehung und Ausbildung 
rechtglaeubiger Lehrer und Prediger.” 

Our teacher training, then, dates back to 1843, together, with 
the earliest ministerial training, not to 1855, as we have heretofore 
reckoned, when Lochner, Fleischmann, Dulitz, and Teacher Diez 
opened a private teachers’ seminary in Milwaukee, or to 1857, when 
Synod combined the Milwaukee seminary with the Fort Wayne 
seminary, established 1846, also for training teachers. When River 
Forest celebrated its 75th anniversary in 1932, it dated teacher 
training back to 1857. In reality we have had teacher training for 
102 years. Y 

Of course, one must not think of a pedagogical department in 
the Perry County College, since in 1843 there were only 8 pupils, 
“drei groessere (von 16—20 Jahren) und fuenf juengere (von 
11—14 Jahren) ,” with only one regular instructor — Rector J. J. 
Goenner, who was assisted by Rev. Keyl, Rev. Loeber, and Teacher 
J. F. Ferdinand Winter, the last named teaching singing and piano. 
The subjects taught were: Greek and Latin, “mit besonderer Rueck- 
sicht auf Theologie,” English, German, and French; Church His- 
tory and Symbolical Books; Bible Study and Exegesis, Catechetics, 
Introduction to Psychology and Logic, Mathematics, Catechism, 
Geography, History, Geometry, Singing, and Piano. 

Furthermore, the original objective of general higher educa- 
tion and preparing students for the university was still included. 
“Wir behalten auch noch jetzt dieses Ziel im Auge und werden es 
uns — ob Gott will— solange wir leben nicht verruecken lassen,” 
writes Loeber in the report previously referred to. We may say 
that the institution, since 1843, was a combination high school, 
Gymnasium, teachers’ and pastors’ seminary. It was this, in fact, 
from 1850 to 1861, when already located in St. Louis, although the 
theological purpose began to predominate. During the years 1850 
to 1855 (6 years) the St. Louis institution had an enrollment of 
94 students, an average of 15% a year. Of these, 25 “traten mit der 
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Absicht in die Anstalt, sich fuer einen andern als den Prediger- 
beruf weiter auszubilden”; eight of these 25 were “Zoeglinge eng- 
lischer Zunge,” with such names as Darwin Mason, N. N. Baldwin, 
Hugh Richards, William Ewing, Henry Gassaway, Christian Alt- 
house, and Samuel Gray, all of St. Louis, except Althouse, who 
came from Roanoke, Mo. “Zweiundvierzig haben die Anstalt be- 
reits wieder verlassen; davon acht, um ins Predigtamt einzutreten” 
(some of these having received their first training in Perry County). 
That left 52 students for the school year 1855 to 1856; “davon 
sind sieben im Seminar und fuenfundvierzig im Gymnasium; vier 
von ersteren werden wahrscheinlich sehr bald ins Predigtamt und 
dagegen zwei von letztern ins Seminar eintreten.” That would 
then make 5 seminary students. 

“Der Zweck des Unterrichts im Gymnasium ist bekanntlich, 
den Zoeglingen eine allgemeine wissenschaftliche Bildung zu.geben 
und sie somit auch fuer das theologische Seminar vorzubereiten. 
So nuetzlich daher auch fuer einen Knaben oder jungen Mann, der 
sich fuer irgendein anderes als eins der sogenannten gelehrten 
Faecher bestimmt hat, der Besuch des Gymnasiums ist, so ist doch 
der Unterricht in demselben nicht eigentlich auf seinen Fall be- 
rechnet. Es ist deshalb zur Erziehung christlicher Knaben und 
Juenglinge neben einem Gymnasium noch eine Anstalt anderer Art 
wuenschenswert, in der die einem tuechtigen Geschaeftsmanne noeti- 
gen Kenntnisse gelehrt werden. Es freut uns darum herzlich, hier 
mitteilen zu koennen, dass eine Anstalt solcher Art durch Herrn P.s 
(Pastor) Miller in St. Louis eingerichtet ist. 

“Herr P. (Pastor) Miller, frueher Prediger einer englischen 
Gemeinde in Pennsylvania, kam im vorigen Fruehjahr auf unsere 
Anstalt, um teils sich in der deutschen Sprache zu vervollkommnen, 
teils seine theologischen Studien fortzusetzen, und unternahm im 
Herbst (1855) die Errichtung einer englischen Schule, die, wenn 
auch aeusserlich vom College getrennt — sie ist noch eine Privat- 
anstalt — doch dasselbe in gedachter Beziehung ergaenzt und in 
dem selben Sinn geleitet wird.”” This was the forerunner, accord- 
ing to Dr. E. Seuel, of the “Buergerschule,” later “Lutherische 
Hochschule,” and since 1888 “Walther College,” in which Dr. Seuel 
served as instructor and principal for nineteen years (without the 
formality of a written call). Incidentally, according to Dr. Seuel, 


7) All quotations regarding the St. Louis institution taken from a report by 
B. (evidently Professor Biewend) , entitled ‘Nachricht von dem Concordia-College 
zu St. Louis,”. Lutheraner, Vol. 12, No. 18 (dated April 22, 1856), p. 140 f. 


{ 
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our Concordia Seminary in St. Louis is still legally known only as 
“Concordia College.” 

But did a teacher ever graduate from Perry County or 
St. Louis? Yes. For one thing, those early calls commonly stipu- 
lated that a given person was called “als Prediger und Schullehrer.” 
At first there was not much distinction between the training of 
a pastor and teacher. The Fort Wayne Seminary, for example, 
would graduate teachers who in a year or two became pastors or 
vice versa. The later Director J.C. W. Lindemann entered Fort 
Wayne as a married teacher from Baltimore, studied one year, and 
became assistant pastor in Cleveland. But while we have not had 
the time to investigate the teacher graduates from St. Louis or Perry 
County, we have happened upon one, Ferdinand Fischer, “welcher 
seine Ausbildung in dem College zu Altenburg hatte,” who moved, 
with that college to St. Louis in 1850, and who was called to Frohna 
as teacher. In the history of Frohna (Souvenir, 1914) we read: 
“Lehrer (Ferdinand) Fischer schied im Jahre 1865 aus dem Schul- 
amt, da er sich zu demselben fuer untuechtig hielt und infolgedessen 
gar keine Freudigkeit zur ferneren Ausrichtung dieses Amtes hatte.” 

The Fort Wayne Seminary, established 1846, which from the 
beginning called itself definitely a. “Predigerseminar,” not saying 
anything about the training of teachers, yet trained teachers from 
the first year on and soon had a pedagogical department. Among 
the eleven students, sent from Germany, with which the “Prediger- 
seminar” was opened were two teachers: “J.G. Wolf aus Wuert- 
temberg, dermalen Schullehrer der Gemeinde zu Ft. Wayne in der 
Stadt; A. Zagel aus Franken, Schullehrer der Gemeinde von 
Ft. Wayne auf dem Lande.”® Both graduated as teachers. Wolf 
remained a teacher. Zagel first accepted a call as teacher to Co- 
lumbus (i.e. near Columbus), Ind., and then became a pastor. 


“St. Louiser Volksblatt’’ 


By AUGUST SUELFLOw, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


In the 1850’s arnumber of people had organized a stock 
company in St. Louis for the sake of publishing a daily paper 
in a Christian vein. This paper was called St. Louiser Volksblatt. 
These people realized the importance of publishing a Christian 


8) “Kurzgefasste Nachrichten von der Entstehung, dem Fortgange und dem 
dermaligen Bestande des luth. Prediger-Seminars zu Ft. Wayne, Ia. {meaning Ind.], 
zunaechst muendlich vorgelesen bei der Einweihung des Neubaues, genannt das 
Wolterhaus, am 29. August 1850.” Der Lutheraner, Vol. 7, No.6, 1850, pp.44—46. 
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political paper. Through this political paper the Christian was 
to be guided into the proper channels and also urged to take a 
more active part in politics. This, it was stated, was very im- 
portant because the form of government here in America was 
the republican form. Many of the Christians did not realize that 
they were the government, and in case their religious liberties and 
the right to vote would be taken away from them, no one but 
they themselves would be to blame. The people also were urged 
to go to the polls and exercise their rights. For this reason the 
organizers of the St. Louiser Volksblatt thought it very important 
to publish such a Christian paper. 

It is true, there were at this time other secular papers, but 
most of them were not fit to be read by Christians. One of these 
was the Weltbote. It fell short for two reasons, as the Lutheraner 
pointed out. The first one was that the paper presented current 
events, but gave no positive advice. The second one was that 
the Weltbote was not a purely political paper. At times it carried 
articles of a religious nature which were offensive to a true be- 
liever. The other current papers were even worse, the Lutheraner 
declared. 

For all these reasons it became of great importance that some- 
one put out a paper that Christians could read profitably and 
without the danger of falling into unbelief and atheism. The 
problem that confronted the stock company was the selection of 
a good Christian editor. The requirements for this position were 
as follows: first, he had to be Christian; secondly, he should have 
a thorough knowledge of current events; thirdly, he should have 
a keen insight into all the political intrigues and be able to give 
sound analyses; fourthly, he should be able to write his articles 
interestingly for the common man; and lastly, he should be firm 
and fearless. When, however, after much consultation, those in- 
terested in the project thought they had found a man for this 
position, they were sorely disappointed, because the man whom 
they had chosen proved to be unchristian, although he had agreed 
to edit the paper from the Christian point of view. Hence they 
were forced to ask for his resignation. What was to be done now? 
If they would let the St. Louiser Volksblatt die, the enemies of 
the project would rejoice, thousands of dollars would be lost, and 
starting again would almost be impossible. They approached man 
after man, but without success. 

Then it was decided to offer the editorship to a Lutheran 
pastor. This position was considered just as important as taking 
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care of a congregation because so many of the Lutherans were 
living in the country and were thus cut off from communications 
except for atheistic newspapers. The evil influence these would 
have on the people could be plainly seen. 

Things promised to change when the Rev. C. Diehlmann, who 
had just been called to Rainham, Canada, as the editor of the 
Illustrierte Abendschule, became known to the sponsors of the 
St. Louiser Volksblatt as a man of keen insight into secular affairs 
and of ability to write for the common people. Letters were sent 
to him, asking him to accept the editorship of the St. Louiser Volks- 
blatt. But he declined. When letters were of no avail, Dr. C. F. 
W. Walther, accompanied by Candidate Hanser, made a trip to 
Canada to convince Diehlmann of the great importance and the 
great need of his services.» After Dr. Walther had presented the 
whole case to both pastor and congregation, the pastor was willing 
to accept the position, and the congregation gave him a peaceful 
dismissal. Rev. C. Diehlmann started work in his new office on 
April 24, 1856, with the wholehearted support of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod, which had just convened at 
Altenburg, Mo. ; 

High hopes were expressed for the success of the paper, 
especially since Diehlmann was the editor. The daily paper sold 
for two dollars a year. All Lutherans and their friends were urged 
to subscribe for this worthy newspaper. 

But then a dark cloud came over the horizon. On Septem- 
ber 13, 1857, the editorship of the St. Louiser Volksblatt changed 
hands again. It was soon apparent that the new editor was not 
following the policies of the publishers of this paper. So on 
September 22, 1857, Der Lutheraner * announced the change in the 
papet’s policies, warning its readers of the unchristian seed which 
the paper might be planting. 


Otto Hermann Walther * 
By the REV. PAUL WALTHER, WALKER, MINN. 


Among the pastors who came with the Saxons one hundred 
years ago, Otto Hermann Walther is the one least known among us. 
This is due to the fact that the Lord called him so early to Himself. 


* Lutheraner, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 


* Read to the Minnesota District, assembled at St. Paul, June 12-16, 1939, 
by Paul Walther, a grandson of O. H. Walther, in German, at the request of Dr. Th. 


Buenger. 
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The Walthers were an old family of pastors in Saxony. His 
parents were Gottlob Heinrich Wilhelm Walther and Johanne 
Wilhelmine, nee Tschenderlein. They were blessed with 12 chil- 
dren: 4 sons and 8 daughters. Otto Hermann was the seventh 
child, the third son. The first two sons died in infancy; there- 
fore Otto was known as the elder Walther to distinguish him 
from his brother, Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther, who was two 
years younger. He was born on Sept. 23, 1809, at Langenchurs- 
dorf, Schoenburg Principality, Kingdom of Saxony. His father 
had grown up in the age of Rationalism but was not an extreme 
rationalist. C.F. W. Walther declared that he had always heard 
his father teach that the Bible was God’s Word. In a letter to 
Otto Herman the father claims: “My doctrine, which is also 
Scriptural... . I have for 45 years, before and during 39 years 
in office, taught the Catechism in the school and at home, and am 
conscious, before God and my conscience, that I ever taught, what 
is founded in the Word of God: and in the Confessions of our 
Evangelical Lutheran Church.” Discipline in the home was strict. 
The father sought in every way to prevent effeminacy in his sons. 

In the letter which Otto Hermann wrote to Martin Stephan, 
asking for spiritual counsel, he describes his youth and develop- 
ment. At the age of eight years he was sent to his sponsor Pastor 
Vollmar at Wolkenburg to boarding school. He brought a very 
meager knowledge of the 10 Commandments from the village 
school. His teacher at Wolkenburg was an infidel; so he learned 
no religion there—only evil. His strict father noticed that he 
was growing wild and sent the 10-year-old to Zwickau. There 
he lived with his grandmother and attended the Lyceum. Here 
he was confirmed and thereby brought to think of things religious. 
But soon all was forgotten. He did not know “the way of peace.” 
The theater and the dancing school did their part to make him 
wholly worldly. He joined a student group which desired to “live 
poetically” and considered themselves “strong spirits.” They 
sought proficiency in the fine arts and —in drinking. Only once 
during this period of his life, when he seriously injured himself 
by an unfortunate jump, did he seek help from God in prayer. 
In this sad spiritual condition he came to the University of Leipzig 
June 9, 1828, to study theology. His desire was to study phi- 
losophy, but that was forbidden by his father. In the first year 
at the university he lived “a completely epicurean life,” and only 
by a miracle of divine grace was he kept from actual adultery. 
Then came the spiritual awakening of which we read so much in 
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the life of C.F.W. Walther and the other Saxon fathers. He 
introduced his younger brother into this group of awakened stu- 
dents when he came to the university. When the sifting came in 
this group, caused by the pietistic, older Candidate Kuehn, O. H. | 
Walther did not permit himself to be led into the “legalistic 
gloomy Christianity” although he was struck in his conscience by 
the accusations of Kuehn that he lacked true repentance. 

He received his diploma on March 26, 1831: “that he was . 
in residence at this university 2 years and 9 months and really 
studied and nothing obnoxious occurred in his behavior.” He took 
a position as private tutor at Schneeberg. In that home he was 
considered a saint and by the world a mystic. But though he read 
everything that: had a Christian tone and sought advice from 
friends, he did not achieve peace of heart. Since he considered 
himself unfitted for this position, he gave it up. He took his first 
examjnation at Dresden and passed it “well with asterisk.” He 
confessed that he was guilty of much hidden denial of Christ 
on this occasion. Now he became a private tutor at Kloesterlein 
bei Aue. Here he enjoyed congenial surroundings. The friend- 
ship of the world which he enjoyed here made him more inclined 
to it. He felt himself to be spiritually dead. In 1834 he was 
appointed vicar to his father. He passed his final examination, 
was ordained and installed on Nov.9. He was pledged on all 
the Lutheran Confessions and to obey the Consistory. He became 
a member of the local conference of pastors. Now a leader of 
souls, he still lacked what he desired anxiously: “that the heart 
be established.” 

His brother-in-law, the Rev. W. Keyl, was near by (Nieder- 
frohna), and he associated intimately with him. He sought to 
influence him. Of a sermon which O.H. Walther preached for 
him he said it was dead and could help none to life. After a long 
discussion, O. H. Walther confessed that he lacked the certainty 
of his regeneration. Both Keyl and his brother C. F. W. Walther 
urged him to go to Martin Stephan for counsel. But he did that 
only when Dr. Marbach, who came to Langenchursdorf on official 
business, admonished him to give up the confraternity of the con- 
ference and to seek another. Much ashamed that a layman had 
progressed spiritually more in two years than he, a theologian, in 
seven, he promised Marbach to write to Stephan and to ask his 
pastoral counsel. As with many others, so Stephan became God’s 
instrument with O.H. Walther. Certainty and peace entered his 
troubled heart. That was in 1837, for on his birthday (Sept. 23) 
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that year W. Keyl expressed his great joy that he could now greet 
him also as a brother in the faith. 

Like the other truly Lutheran pastors, so also O. H. Walther 
was in a very distressing situation. His father emphatically dis- 
approved of his relations with Stephan and called it an unhealthy 
enthusiasm. Angry collisions between them occurred also in public. 
That can be seen from a letter he wrote to his father on April 5, 
1838: “Dearest Father: What I have long feared has happened. 
There has been an emphatic declaration that you consider the way 
I am going an aberration. You will therefore consider my activity 
in this congregation dangerous. The unpleasant situation which 
this causes in our relations you have long borne as a painful yoke, 
and it has also caused me many a sigh. 

“Today the matter has burst forth and seems to be taking 
a new direction. I, indeed, cannot depart from the path I have 
taken, and I must leave it to you to decide what shall become of 
me: whether I, under these conditions, should remain with you 
and work longer with you; or whether I should seek another office 
at once; or whether I should immediately resign from my vicarage. 
I am satisfied with everything, since the future for such a one as 
I is so precarious. 

“You decide my fate (what? how? and when?). I assure you 
that whatever you may decide, I will bear not the least anger in 
my heart against my father, to whom I owe so immeasurably much. 
I remain, with the completest respect and heartfelt love, Your very 
sad son, Hermann.” . 

When Stephan inaugurated the emigration to America, both 
Walther brothers joined the association, and a number of people 
from their congregations went with them (Braeunsdorf — 19, 
Langenchursdorf — 16). Stephan kept O. H. Walther near him- 
self. Why? One reason was that he was so highly gifted (C.F. 
W. Walther often declared that his brother was more gifted than 
he). His work as vicar of his father had won for him the love 
of the people. Yes, his prince thought so much of him that he 
offered to pay for his trip to and from America if he would promise 
to return soon. Otto Hermann Walther had a very winsome 
personality, and he was loved and praised everywhere. Since he 
was truly humble, he believed this praise to be harmful to his soul. 
Stephan was a keen judge of human nature. In the sincere 
humility of this eminently gifted man, who was so heartily grate- 
ful to him and devoted to him, Stephan saw the means of making 
him his pliable tool. He, who was sincerely humble, considered 
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ptide and vanity his special weakness. This Stephan knew from 
his first letter to him, and he made use of it by regularly giving — 
him special pastoral admonitions. These O.H. Walther not only 
accepted meekly but with gratitude, considering them most neces- 
sary for his soul’s health. That is also what he told his younger 
brother when the latter warned him against too great an intimacy 
with Stephan. C.F. W. Walther had a keener and better under- 
standing of Stephan and was afraid he would use the noble and 
guileless O.H. Walther as a shield against those who were sus- 
picious (Hochstetter, p. 60). 

Four beautiful Songs of the Exiles (Exulantenlieder) were 
written and printed by O. H. Walther for use of the emigrants 
on the journey. Stephan 
took him with himself on 
the Olbers and made him 
his chaplain. He con- 
ducted the devotions and 
preached often, for, so 
Vehse surmises, Stephan 
had become lazy. On 
December 16, 1838, he 
preached a sermon on the 
theme: “Why did you 
leave your fatherland?” 
Text, Matthew 11:2-10. 
1. The wrong reasons 
(victims of crowd emo- 

The Rev. Martin Stephan tion, attachment to rela- 

tives, earthly advantages, 

force of poverty). 2. The right reasons (because pastors were hin- 
dered and stopped in their work, to save the true faith for their 
descendants, to save the office of the ministry, to save the holy 
Sacraments, for the eternal salvation of themselves and children). 
For special occasions he wrote poems which the congregation sang. 


Deeply devoted to his spiritual father, he was so totally blind 
that he promoted the election of Stephan to the bishopric. And 
later, on the Mississippi he was the first to sign the declaration of 
complete submission to Stephan. The Olbers landed at New 
Orleans on Jan. 20, 1839. On Jan.31 the company left on the 
steamer Selma and arrived in St. Louis on Feb. 19. He preached 
on Judica Sunday (March 17). He was sent as a member of 
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a committee to view the land in Perry County. On April 26 
Stephan took him, with others who were in his confidence, to Perry 
County. 

When Stephan was unmasked, none was more repentant than 
O. H. Walther that he had fallen into such sinful deification of 
man. His tender nature prompted him to conduct special services 
of repentance, and he, more than all others, saw to it that their 
total renunciation of Stephan and their repentant confession was 
made known in Germany (Hochstetter). It is unfortunate that 
his suggestion was not adopted: that each pastor write a sermon 


Christ Church (Episcopal), in which the St. Louis Saxons worshiped 
during O. H. Walther’s pastorate 


on a subject regarding the errors of Stephanism as a witness to 
the world and a document for their descendants. He suggested 
these topics: “Priest Rule,” “Rights of Congregations and Spiritual 
Priesthood,” “Christian Liberty,” “The Church,” “The Office of 


the Keys.” * 


* Dr. Carl E. Schneider, in his book The German Church on the American 
Frontier (p. 104), brings the following excerpt, in German, from a sermon delivered 
by O.H. Walther at this time, quoted from the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung, XX 
(1841), p.375: “From one end of the earth to the other the voice of truth calls 
to us: ‘You have sinned. .. .? The believers and unbelievers accuse us of folly. 
Our conscience agrees, and Thy holy Law confirms its judgment. ... Thus also 
shall the memory of our grievous sins keep us, your teachers, within proper 
bounds. ... We shall no longer look down on others, but shall be duly humble. 
We shall no longer join in the cry: ‘Here is the Lord’s temple! Here is the 
Lutheran Church! Here is true Lutheranism!’ ” W.G.P. 
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When the society of immigrants divided itself into several 
parishes, the largest group, that which remained in St. Louis, chose 
O.H. Walther for their pastor. He was inducted into office on 
June 9, by the Rev. G. H. Loeber. At this time he was the leading 
spirit among the pastors. When Dr. Carl Edw. Vehse handed him 
his Document of Protest in sections, to be passed on to the other 
pastors, he was the only one who did not lose his head. In this 
protest the pastors were accused of trying to continue the Stephanic 
priest rule. He, even more than the others, had to suffer the dis- 
grace of Stephan. For he was in the city, where the coarsest un- 
believing mockers lived. He was accused of having known of 
Stephan’s profligacy and hidden it, since he had been closer to him 
than the other pastors. Yes, he was often charged with having 
shared in the sins of Stephan. How could his tender nature bear 
these terrible temptations? He obtained strength from the Lord 
by battling on his knees. And, surely, his faithful spouse was 
a strong support. For on Nov. 15, 1839, he was united in marriage 
to the noble and beautiful Agnes Ernestine Buenger, with whom 
he was united by the bonds of true love. 

With the strength of the Lord he administered his holy office 
during this hard, agitated period. He manifested a fine tact. 
Vehse did not want to grant to the pastors more than an advisory 
position in the congregation, O. H. Walther did not agree to that, 
but he seldom attended the meeting until the mistrust against the 
pastors, roused by Vehse, was mostly dissipated. And yet he knew 
how to lead the congregation into the right paths. In his first 
year already a sick-fund was established, in which true Christian 
charity found expression. Dr. Vehse had set up a number of 
theses on the rights of the congregation and the correct relation to 
the office of the Word. These were mostly correct, although they 
contained some errors. The pastors, still held captive by error, 
fought these views. But O.H. Walther seldom brought these 
controversial matters into the pulpit. Yet, at the proper time, he 
fought manfully. Vehse had accused the pastors of making purely 
secular matters, matters of conscience in the interest of their priest 
rule. In a sermon on the 23d Sunday after Trinity, 1839, text: 
Matt. 22:15-22, he instructed his congregation on “Church and 
State” and touched this point thus: ‘The servants of the Church 
should not interfere in so-called worldly matters. But we should 
not forget that a pastor must give advice according to the Word 
of God, in so far as he is able, in all cases, also in such things as 
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pertain to this life when they have become a matter of conscience 
to some one, without being guilty of encroaching on another’s office. 
If that question to Christ had been: How shall I act that I do not 
sin against my brother in the division of our inheritance? then the 
Lord would surely have answered. Thus put, it would have been 
a question of conscience.” 

Through great faithfulness and love in his pastoral work he 
quickly won the complete confidence and the sincere love of his 
congregation. By his contentment with little —his salary was 
$15 a month with free living quarters over the school — he taught 
his poor church members to support gladly a free church system. 
At his marriage the members wanted to collect enough to furnish 
the home. He wrote an elder to prevent it since he felt they were 
too poor. But in order that their love would not be offended, he 
consented to accept a cheap bedstead and three chairs. He had 
already ordered a table, and that was enough. In the sermon on 
repentance (26th p. Trin. 39) he says: “God has put you in such 
a position that I also must say: You have cared for my wants 
tichly and superabundantly.” And still the minutes of the con- 
gregation show that he was not able to buy wood that winter. Did 
he rue it that he had left his pleasant situation in Germany? In 
the aforementioned sermon he says of the year 1839: “It has been 
short for us; it was like a rushing torrent, wave after wave. But 
it is a long year, we have experienced the history of a century, 
so much has happened in it. A year of grace and a year of judg- 
ment, an important, earnest, hard, and yet a gracious year. A year 
of deliverance; I cannot do other, I must thank God that I am 
here, etc.” Koestering says of him: “He was a disciple of love, 
who in love and gentleness sought to win even the hardest hearts 
with the Word of God, who could bear the evil with patience; 
an eminent preacher, who attracted many; a wise leader of the 
congregation in the most difficult situations. To him, next to 
God, the congregation in St. Louis owes its solid foundation; in 
the bitter temptations that came over this congregation he con- 
quered mostly by his fervent prayers on his knees. Through this 
he soon became ripe for heaven.” P. 58. 

He was actively interested in the founding of the log-cabin 
college in Perry County. His congregation furnished the money 
necessary for building. He wrote a beautiful poem for the dedi- 
cation: “Komm herein!” — He put the advertisement of the college 
in the Anzeiger des Westens and ordered it run for a year, promis- 
ing to pay $1 monthly. 
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He was the stay and comforter of his brethren in the min- 
istry. He shared their troubled conscience but not their despair. 
He comforted his brother, who wanted to give up his office, 
in his last precious letter, urging him to anchor in Christ. It is 
printed in Guenther’s Life of Dr. C.F. W. Walther, Lutheraner, 
Vol. 44, p. 153. , 

That his poetical gifts were of the highest order is well known. 
The “Exulantenlieder,” ‘“Adventslied auf dem Meere,” “Weih- 
nachten in der Arche,” “Die erste Osterfeier des heiligen Jesus- 
knaben zu Jerusalem” (Lutheraner, Vol. 1, p.57), “Komm herein,” 
“Amalia,” “Der Himmel auf Erden,” have been printed. They 
were a rich source of comfort to the fathers, both ministers and 
laymen. ; 

His self-forgetting labor, his deep repentance, his bitter tempta- 
tions, both inner and external, devoured his strength. He yet had 
the great joy of becoming a father when his son Johannes was 
born on Oct. 1, 1840. His last Christmas sermons, on the theme: 
“The heaven on earth,” remained unforgettable in the hearts of 
his hearers. It was developed thus: Confessional: “The Key of 
Heaven on Christmas.” Sermon on First Christmas Day: “How 
on the Day of Christ’s Birth Heaven Came Down to Earth.” 
Second Christmas Day, Acts 6 and 7: “The War Between 
Heaven and Hell on Earth.” Afternoon, text Is. 9:1-7: “How 
by God’s Incarnation Heaven has been Prepared for Us.” Third 
Christmas Day, text Heb. 1:1-14: “The Triumph of Heaven 
Over the Earth.” He preached the last time on Jan. 10, 1841, 
already ill. Then he went to bed. During his last days he heard 
the children, in the school below, practice the choral: “O Lord, 
I Love Thee from My Heart,” under the direction of his brother- 
in-law, Candidate Buenger, and in connection with that hymn 
spoke his words of farewell to his beloved wife and to his con- 
gregation. He died on Jan. 21 at the age of 31 years, 3 months, 
and 28 days. The cause of death was typhoid fever, although it 
has always been stated that he died of a broken heart. On Jan. 24 
he was borne to his grave by his grief-stricken wife and the entire 
congregation, which shared her grief. The congregation paid the 
funeral expense of $27.9514 and gave the widow a pension of $5 
a month up to her marriage to Pastor Ottomar Fuerbringer. Can- 
didate J. Buenger delivered the funeral address,* and Candidate 


* This was delivered at the grave. The Rev.G. Wall, pastor of. the Evan- 
gelical Church, also preached a funeral sermon for the occasion. This setrmo 
is still extant. W.G.P. 
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Schieferdecker preached the memorial sermon. His brother and 
friends in Perry County did not hear the sad news until all was 
over. He was buried in the City Cemetery, and later his remains 
were moved to the cemetery of the congregation where Holy Cross 
Church now stands. : 

What this truly humble but highly gifted man might have 
accomplished in the forming of our Synod and the expansion of 
our Church, only He knows whose thoughts are past finding out. 
But when we remember our great fathers at this time, it is truly 
meet that we also think of this true man of God, whose early 
passing was such a great loss to our fathers. 

Sources: Mainly original manuscripts, Lutheraner, Dr. Carl 
E. Vehse: Die Stephansche Auswanderung. Dresden, 1840. 
Guenther: Die Schicksale und Abentheuer der aus Sachsen aus- 
gewanderten Stephanisten, 1840. J.F.Koestering: Auswanderung 
u.s.w. Hochstetter: Geschichte der Missouri-Synode. Hanser: 
Geschichte der Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde in St. Louis. 


The First Years of Trinity Congregation 
Freistadt, Wisconsin 
By Roy SUELFLOW, S.T. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Continued) 


About the middle of the week, in the afternoon, a service was 
held in which the pastor preached a sermon on a whole book of 
the Bible. The days of the Apostles, as also St. Michael’s Day, 
were observed. High festivals were observed for three days. Ascen- 
sion Day, Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday were observed with 
a service. Saturday afternoons at 2 o’clock a vesper service was 
held, during which a whole book of the Bible was read, with a 
short. exposition. All services were conducted according to the 
Wittenberg Agenda. 

Services were also held on Christmas Eve and on December 31. 
Four special days of penitence (“Busstage”) were observed, and, 
if the weather and the strength of the pastor permitted, these 
days were observed with a morning and an afternoon service with 
sermon. On the days of the Apostles an afternoon service was 
held. On the 25th of June a service with sermon was held in 
commemoration of the Augsburg Confession. Reformation Day 
was observed all day on October 31. 

In the parochial school the first hour was to be devoted to 


~~ 
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prayer and hymns, then Catechism drill, Bible reading, and studies 
in Johannes Huebners’ “Bible History,” which was to be used 
diligently, according to the injunction of Krause. The Gospel 
and the Epistle and the Bible passages of Johannes Heermanus von 
Koebenas were to be studied, and three Bible passages memorized 
every week. Children were urged to attend the Sunday afternoon 
Catechism service. (This afternoon service was the conventional 
“Christenlehre.”) English was also taught in the school, for 
Teacher Johann Brueggemann (from Krause’s “Chronicle” it 
seems that Brueggemann succeeded Lemke, who is mentioned on 
previous pages) went to Milwaukee to learn English in January, 


1843, at which time Pastor Krause himself took over the school. 


At this time there were 60 children attending. 

The congregation was divided into four circuits, with one 
elder for each circuit, who also handled all moneys coming in from 
his circuit. Once a year the financial books were audited by the 
pastor, the elders, and a few especially elected members. The first 
audit was held on January 2, 1843. $310.3844 had been taken in, 
and $309.62'4 paid out. ; 

On June 18, 1843, new elders were elected, so as to give others 
a chance to be trained in this service also.” 

On May 30, 1843, Praeparandus Friedrich Stork of Buffalo 
came to serve as the schoolteacher in Brueggemann’s absence. 

On November 7, 1843, in a congregational meeting of the 
Freistadt group it was suggested by some members that the con- 
gregation build a stone church, and quite a few members im- 
mediately pledged sums of money for this project. On Novem- 
ber 19 a building fund was started. 

On November 26, 1843, Carl Christian Wilhelm Mueller was 
inducted into office as teacher in Milwaukee. The service was 
held by Krause, according to the Wittenberg Agenda. Mueller 
was also the “Custos,” or janitor. The new teacher was born on 
October 6, 1804, in Neumuehlen, Hannover. His parents were 
Christian Wilhelm Mueller, and Metta, nee Osmer, who was born 
in the district of Achim, not far from Bremen.” 

Krause was still trying to get the aforementioned “separatists” 
in Milwaukee back into the congregation, but he was not willing 
to make any concessions in respect to his rashness or the false 
doctrine of Grabau and his adherents. On December 10, 1843, the 


75 “PD amit auch andere darinnen geuebet werden.” 


76 “Im Gericht Achim, unweit Bremen.” 
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“separatists” received the last and final summons to return to the 
Holy Christian Church.” 

On October 18, 1843, Krause ordained Rev. R. C. L. Clausen, 
the first pastor of the historic Norwegian church at Muskego. 

During the course of the church year of 1843 there were: 
114 sermons delivered, 25 children baptized, two confirmed, eight 
couples married, four funerals (one adult and three children) , and 
' 703 attended the Lord’s Supper. ~ 

In the church year of 1844 there were: 115 sermons delivered, 
eight boys and 14 girls baptized, 34 confirmations, and ten couples 
were married. 1,248 attended the Lord’s Supper. These statistics 
still take the Freistadt and Milwaukee groups together. 


Chapter XI 


Since 1841 Krause was the only Lutheran pastor in Wisconsin. 
In 1843 Rev. Kindermann came with his congregation. Krause 
relates in his “Chronicle” that on October 5, 1843, Kindermann and 
100 Lutherans arrived in Milwaukee. On the tenth Sunday after 
Trinity, 1843, 130 more Lutherans arrived, and on October 22 of 
the same year about 90 or so more arrived. 

These people, too, had come from Germany, having been per- 
secuted in the same manner as Grabau’s and Krause’s congrega- 
tions had been. In 1840, however, Friedrich Wilhelm III died,” 
_ and his son, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, became ruler. Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV had already promised Von Rohr toleration when he would 
become king, and he was going to carry out his stated plan of 
action, lifting the law which had been enforcing the union between 
Lutherans and Reformed. At first the Kindermann congregation 
was resigned to remain in Germany, and the desire to emigrate 
died down. But the congregation decided that in spite of Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s benevolence the existence of the Lutheran Church was 
not sufficiently safeguarded, and so they decided to emigrate anyway. 
This desire to emigrate after all was intensified by trouble between 
Kindermann and Ehrenstroem (who later came to Buffalo, N. Y.) 
and the Breslau Synod on the other side. The trouble was a result, 
at least in part, of Kindermann’s insistence at a session of the 
Breslau Synod that foreign missionaries have a definite call from 
the congregation which they were to serve, even if it would number 


77 Dec. 10, 1843, “ist den Sektierern in Milwaukee die letzte Aufforderung, 
zur Heiligen christlichen Kirche wiederzukehren, zugesendet worden.” 


78 On Whitsunday. Cf. Grabau, op. cit., p. 43. 
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only three persons, or at least have a call from the government of 
the country into which they were going. Secondly, these two 
pastors claimed that the Lutheran Church was the only church in 
which there was salvation. Furthermore, the synod made a few 
resolves concerning the permit to exist which the Lutheran Church 
now had. Both Kindermann and Ehrenstroem accepted these re- 
solves, but their congregations objected to this, whereupon both 
pastors said that they would retract their votes. The synod then 
said that they could not do that and threatened to expel them. 
All this resulted in their resolve to emigrate to America. In 
February, 1843, the emigration was begun with 436 persons. They 
arrived in Buffalo in September. Ehrenstroem could not go along, 
since the German police arrested him for a reputedly caustic 
sermon which he had preached against the government. 

When Kindermann and his congregation arrived in Milwaukee, 
the group broke up into smaller sections, one section settling in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, and another in Cedarburg, and still another 
in Kirchayn, about seven miles northwest of the Freistadt settle- 
ment. Kindermann, for some reason, stayed in Milwaukee for the 
first winter and served Krause’s Milwaukee parish, Krause in turn 
serving Kindermann’s Kirchayn’s group.” 

Some of these people of Kindermann’s congregation who were 
going through Freistadt to their new settlement at Kirchayn stayed 
in Freistadt, and some of Krause’s old settlers, like the Garbisch 
family, went along to Kirchayn, so that there was an interchang- 
ing of members, which must be taken into account to help us 
understand further developments in the Freistadt congregation. 

In the spring of 1844 Kindermann himself came out to 
Kirchayn and served his people there, and Krause again took over 
his small charge in Milwaukee.*° 

Krause relates that on January 17, 1844, Kindermann took 
the oath to adhere to the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church. 
Krause makes this sound suspiciously like an official approval on 
his part of Kindermann, as if that were necessary for Kindermann’s 
ministry.”" We must note here in this connection that this was 
not an official reception of Kindermann by any synod, because none 
of these men belonged to any synod at this time. 


79 Cf. A Brief History of the Ev. Lutheran Church of the David’s Star, 
Kirchayn, Washington Co., Wis., p. 42. 


80 Wachende Kirche, Vol. 55, No. 17. 


81 Kindermann was “oeffentlich auf die saemtlichen Symbolischen Buecher 
der evangelisch lutherischen Kirche vereidet worden.” — Krause’s “Chronicle.” 


- 
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Chapter XII 


In November of 1843 the congregation had decided to®* build 
a new church. On January 8, 1844, in a congregation meeting, 
the location for the new church was selected. 

On January 29, 1844, the board of elders and the pastor 
made a contract with a carpenter, Johann Friedrich Hinz, to put 
up a church with a steeple. The work would have to be finished 
except for the shingling of the building, which the members of 
the congregation decided to do themselves. The new church was 
to be 60 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet high, constructed of 
stone. The gables were to be 10 feet high, and a tower on the 
west end was to be 9 feet above the roof, with a small roof of 
three feet on top of the tower. The contractor estimated that 
the new building might be completed by St. Jacobi Day. He also 
estimated that 5,322 feet of beams would be needed in the con- 
struction. 

On April 26 the building of the church was started, the 
lumber needed for the construction having been cut and piled in 
one day, on February 15, by 40 strong men, Krause relates, with — 
14 yoke of oxen. June 17, 1844, the foundation beams were 
laid. On this day the congregation assembled for an open-air 
service on the location of the construction. The school children 
and the choir assembled in the school and marched out to the 
assembled congregation. 

The choir was a male chorus of 20 voices, and Krause re- 
lates that their singing was very pleasing to the ears.’ In the 
afternoon (presumably of the 17th of June) two men, namely, 
Johann Goetsch, Jr., and Carl Will, with a yoke of oxen, dragged 
the joists into position and the following laid the joists: the older 
Garbisch, the older Gierach, Friedrich Suelflow, Wilhelm Frenz, 
Friedrich Schoessow, Jr., and Christian Groth. In the afternoon 
Pastor Krause and his family served the workers a “vesper meal,” 
which is still known by some of the older members of the con- 
gregation today as having been customary among these people. 
They would have breakfast and the noon meal at the regular 
time, and then at four in the afternoon the “vesper meal” would. 
be served, which was a rather heavy lunch. When the men were 
working in the fields, the women would bring this meal out to 


82 All information and qnotations in this chapter from Krause’s “Chronicle.” 


83 “Die Chor-Saenger haben fein gesungen vierstimmig, was gar lieblich an- 
zuhceren war.” 
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them. Later, about eight or nine o’clock in the evening, another 
meal would be served.** On the 26th of July, at 6 A.M., there 
was another service, after which the erection of the wall beams 
was begun. Sixty-two men helped with the work, and by noon 
the walls were standing. The women brought the noon meal out 
to their men, and Krause and his family joined the group in 
a picnic lunch. 

On the next day there was another six o’clock service, after 
which the tower was erected. Again a picnic lunch was had by 
the workers, who again numbered over 60 men. Pastor Kinder- 
mann from Kirchayn and the Norwegian Pastor Clausen were 
also present at this service, taking part in it. On the 8th Sunday 
after Trinity the first Communion service was held in the church, 
which Kindermann and Clausen also attended, although the church 
had at this time only a skeleton form. 

On August 5 preparations were made to prepare brick for 
the walls of the church. The brick oven was set up near the 
school, and bricks were burned till the 28th of September. The 
men who burned the brick were at first supposed to receive $3 
a thousand, but when it was shown that the bricks were of poor 
quality because they had put too much sand into them, they were 
satisfied with $2.75 a thousand. 

On October 9 the masonry work on the church was begun, 
Johann Link having a contract to do it at 8 cents a foot. The 
members of the congregation shingled the church, each family 
furnishing 300 well-made shingles. Each communicant member 
contributed 75 cents at this time for the support of the building 
program, since evidently the amount collected was not enough.*° 

On November 9 the congregation finished the sacristy of 
their new church, which was 14 feet square. On November 14 
the building was completed except for a few last touches of the 
mason work, which Link finished on the 22d. Link received 
$25.20 for his labor, having used 30,000 bricks. Hinz received 
$84.50. 

During the building of the new church, which certainly was 
a big undertaking for those pioneers, the members of the con- 
gregation evidenced a healthy interest in the completion of their 
church, and Krause demonstrated the benevolent side of his char- 


84 This information from Mr. Henry Suelflow, Rockfield, Wis. 


__ 85 “Zur Durchfuehrung des Baus hat sich die Gemeine verpflichtet frei- 
willig, dass jeder Communicant 75 cents beisteuert.” 
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acter as never before. The pastor surely did much to bring about 
a feeling of real fellowship by serving the working crews an 
occasional meal and by eating with them on other occasions when 
they brought their own meals, even though he lived close by and 
could have had his meals in the comfort of his home. 

The dedication of the new church took place on June 1, 1845. 
No explanation is given by Krause why this was postponed so 
long. The service was begun at 8 A. M., and the order of service 
was as follows: 


Hymn: “Meine Seele erhebt den Herrn” 

Prayer of thanksgiving 

Lord’s Prayer 

Benediction 

Hymn: “Nun danket alle Gott,” sung by the congregation as they 
went from the old church-school building, where the service was 
begun, to the new building. When the congregation arrived at 
the new church, the keys were given to the oldest elder, Michael 
Bellin, who opened the church. 

Antiphon from Ps. 100 

Response 

Hymn: “Jesus, Jesus, nichts als Jesus” 

Antiphon by the children 

Response by the congregation 

Antiphon 

Response 

Psalm 84 

Hymn: “Ach bleib mit deiner Gnade” 

Gloria in Excelsis 

Hymn: “Allein Gott in der Hoeh’ sei Ehr’” 

“Der Herr sei mit euch,” by the pastor 

“Und mit deinem Geiste,” by the congregation 

Scriptute reading: II Chron. 6:19 ff. 

Hymn: “Ein’ feste Burg” 

“Der Herr sei mit euch,” by the pastor 

“Und mit deinem Geiste,” by the congregation 

Epistle: 1 John 3:13-18 

“Ich glaube an Einen Gott,” intoned by the pastor 

Hymn: “Wir glauben all’ an Einen Gott” 

Sermon by Krause on Luke 14:16-24 

Communion (63 partaking of the Sacrament) 

Close: ‘Lass mich dein sein und bleiben” 


Besides this order of service, Krause says, expositions were 
given on Psalms 24, 25, and 118. The whole service lasted six 
and one half hours, from 8 A. M. till 2:30 P. M., but, says Krause, 
it was too short nevertheless.*° At this service it was decided to 


t 


86 “Bin herrlicher Gottesdienst, der von acht Uhr morgens bis halbdrei nach- 
mittag dauerte und uns doch noch zu kurz war.” 
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call the congregation Holy Trinity, because it was dedicated to 
the Triune God." . 

The altar in the new church was 573 feet. 

It is said that the first church built by this congregation was 
located quite a bit south of the present church, on the present 
new cemetery lot, just about where the carefully trimmed cedar 
trees may now be seen. The second church, the building of which 
has been described above, was located just a few yards north of 
the present church. In the summer, when the sun dries out the 
lawn, one may see where the old wall foundations are, just a few 
inches below the surface, because there the grass dries up sooner 
than in the other sections of the lawn. 

During the first years of his ministry Krause seems to have 
regarded the two groups in Freistadt and in Milwaukee together 
as one congregation, for he often refers to the congregation, but 
in 1844 the pastor made the first entry in his “Chronicle” in 
which he callsathe Milwaukee group the daughter congregation or 
ascribes to it a separate existence as a congregation. 

Krause relates that the congregation in Milwaukee also built 
a church in 1844. It was 402610 feet, built of wood. The 
total cost to the congregation, together with the lot on which the 
church was built, was $400. This church was dedicated on the 
17th Sunday after Trinity, 1844.*° 

(To be continued) 


Accessions 
SUMMER, 1945 


PrinteD Histories: St. Peter, in Decatur, Ind., 1845—1945. From Dr. Fritz: 
Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1886—1936; Trinity, St.Louis, 1839—1929; Zion, 
Cherry Co., Nebr., 1885—1935; Grace, River Forest, Ill., 1931; St. John, Phil- 
adelphia, 1848—1923; St. Paul, Wartburg, Tenn., 1846—1922; St. Andrew, Pitts- 
burgh, 1891—1941; Grace, Bronx, N.Y., 1904—24; Deaf Institute, Detroit, 
1873—1924; Bethlehem, Milwaukee, 1888—1938; Immanuel, Wichita, Kans., 
1909—1934; Trinity, Markus, Iowa, 1879—1839; St. Salvator, Venedy, IIl., 
1842—1932; Zion, Hinsdale, Ill, 1886—1926; Méessiah, St. Louis, 1929; Eden 
Seminary, St. Louis, 1850—1925; Concordia Publ. House, 1870—1925; Trinity, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1855—1930; St.Paul, Knoke, Iowa, 1920—45; Our Savior, 
St. Louis, 1916—33; Our Redeemer, Overland, Mo., 1912—1937; Holy Cross, 
Carlinville, Ill., 1848—1923; Immanuel, Washington, Mo., 1862—1937; Trinity, 
St. Louis, 1839—1929 and 1839—1939; St. John, Chester, Ill., 1849—1922; Zion, 
St. Louis, 1860—1935; Holy Cross School, St.Louis, 1850—1925; St. Paul, 
St. Louis, 1872—1922; Our Redeemer, St. Louis, 1892—1919; Pilgrim, St. Louis, 
1907—22; Ascension, St. Louis, 1936—41; Hope, St. Louis, 1914—1931; St. Peter 


87 “Die Heilige Dreifaltigkeits-Kirche.” 


88 Seeger, Gustav, 100th Anniversary of the Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., p. 17, places the location of this church on Fourth Street, 
between Wells and Cedar (now Kilbourn Avenue). 
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(Tower Grove Lutheran), St. Louis, 18941920, From Dr. Th. Graebner: St. John 
pery, Ind., 1870—1945; Calvary, Watseka, Ill, 1930—45. From Rev. J. Tank 
ein: Frankenlust, Mich., 1847—97; St. Paul, The Grove, Tex., 1883—1933; Holy 
Ghost, Raisinville, Mich., 1844—1944; Frankenmuth News, 6/7/45; Autobiog- 
raphy, G. J. Wegener, 1861—1943; Trinity, Riesel, Tex., 1882—1942. From 
Rev. J. H. Todt: Trinity, Manistee, Mich., 1870—1944. From Rev. L. J. Schwarz- 
kopf: Hyde Park Lutheran, Chicago, 1939—40. From Rev. G. Schweikert: 
St. John, Okabena, Minn., 1940—45. From Rev. Etic Malte: Epiphany, Pittsburgh, 
1937—45. From Dr. M. S. Sommer: Walther-Nummer of Die Abendschule, 1911. 
From Wm. ‘Wehmeyer: St.Stephen, New York, 1902—22. From A. R. K:: 
St. Luke, Chicago, 1884—1944. From Rev. R. Messerli: Trinity Lutheran High 
School, Oregon City, 1928—1938. From Rev. Geo, F. Schmidt: Hope, Seattle, 
Wash., 1918—43. From Rev. R. J. Lillie: Cross, Milwaukee, 1870—1945. From 
Rev. V. M. Selle: St. John, Vincennes, Ind., 1860—1945. From M. L. K.: Our 
India Mission, 1895—1945 (in Tamil). From Rev. V. Heine: Emmanuel, Dear- 
born, Mich., 1895—1945. From Dr. Th. Graebner: Bethany, Kohler, Wis., 
1908—42; St. Paul, Sigel, Ill, 1870—1945; Holy Cross, Pittsburgh, 1895—1945. 
From Rev. W. Niermann: Christ, Los Angeles, Calif., 1905—45. From Rev. L. 
Roehm: St. Matthew, Hudson, N. Y., 1869—1944. From Rev. L. Kuker: Trinity, 
Edinburg, IIl., 1894—1944. From Rev. A. Stoehr: The Saxon Centennial, Perry 
Co., 1939. From Rev. H. Bloedel: Gloria Dei, Chicago, 1940—45; Springfield 
Yearbook, 1945. 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO NOVEMBER 23, 1945 


From Dr. Tu. GraeBNer: Immanuel Church, Seymour, Ind., 1870—1945; 
St. Stephen’s, Dickson City, Pa., 1895—1945; St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich., 
1845—1945; Emanuel,’ Soest, Ind., 1845—1945; Our Saviour, Fairlawn, N. J., 
1940—1945; Redeemer, Alexandria, La., 1920—1945; Fritsche’s Beleuchtung von 
Kavel’s Protestationen, Australia, 1846; 3 photos of Dr. Walther’s coach. 

From Dr. Cuas. A. A. J. Mitter: Photo of W. Sievers, Otto Hattstaedt, Jr., 
Theo. A. Buenger, H. Wm. Mueller, L. F. Blankenbuehler. 

Pror. W. Buszin: Die Apologie der Augustana, erklaert von Gust. Plitt (ex 
libris F. Delitzsch) . 

R. WouxascH (ex libris G. A. Schieferdecker): Dresdener Katechismus-Aus- 
legung, 3 vols., 1767; Niederwerffer’s Handconcordanz, 1734; Gebetbuch; Jacob 
.Brucker’s Geschichte der Philosophie, 3 vols., 1731. 

Rev. E. Scum: Darmstaedter Katechismus Luthers, 1820. 

Cuas. J. Burpe: Financial records of Walther College. 

Rev. Pau Raraj: St. Stephen’s, Dickson City, Pa., 1895—1945. 

Rev. A. Dorrrruer: St. Paul’s (Chicago) Centennial; picture of Christ Church 
(Episcopal, St. Louis), 1838. 

Dr. W. DatitMann: Programs and clippings. 

ConcorpiaA Pusuisuinc House: Statistical Yearbook, 1944; When Shadows 
Fall; The Guiding Hand; Christ, Set the World Aright; Treasures of Hope; 
Understanding the Child. 

Aus. SuUELFLow: Katechismusauslegung, E. G. W. Keyl. 

: Dr. G. V.Scuicx: Martin Ilse, Golden Jubilee, 1892—1942; Holy Cross, 

Minneapolis, 1940—1945; St. James’, Grosse Point, Mich., 1945; St. Peter’s School, 
Arlington Heights, Ill., 1864—1944; Luth. Institutional Missions, Milwaukee, 1901 
to 1941, by Dr. Enno Duemling. 

Dr. M. S. Sommer: St. John, Philadelphia, 1848—1923; Dedication of Grace, 
St. Louis, 1913; Obituary of A. F. Craemer, 1891; Letter of E. Menego cf the 
University of Paris to Dr. Stoeckhardt, 1905; Letter of H. Arndt to Dr. Pieper ask- 
ing for opinion on raising the dead, 1906. 

Dr. W. G. Potacx: A Fake A.B. and a Sacred D.D. 

Rev. F. J. Wert: Epiphany, Eau Claire, Wis., 1895—1945. 

Joun J. Zink: The Lutheran Club of Baltimore. 

Rev. H. Vomuor: Stall’s Lutheran Yearbooks, 1886—1887. 

Rev. W. H. Bouman: Emanuel, Soest, Ind., 1845—1945. 
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Rev. P. J. Sexrrz: St. John’s, Good Thunder, Minn., 1895—1945. 

James von ScHENnK: Beschreibung des Lutherdenkmals in Worms. 

H. O. Kiem: Old Lutheraner. 

Rev. A. W. Huescuen: Altenburger Katechismus (ex libris Dr. Neumueller) ; 
Psalmen und Festlieder, Bern, 1820; Rambach, Leidensgeschichte (ex libris, G. A. 
Schieferdecker) . 

K.K.: Concordia, ed. by J. T. Mueller; L. und W., Vols. 35—36; Krauss, 
Meine Schuljahre; Ehrendenkmal treuer Zeugen Christi, 4 vols. in one; Walther, 
Die ev. luth. Kirche die wahre sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden; S.B., Oestl., 
1877—1880, Westl., 1879—1880; Iowa Distr., 1930. 

Rey. R. H. C. Meyer: Constitution of Old Trinity, St. Louis, 1848. 

Pror. A. C. Repp: Photos of documents concerning the Wends in Texas. 

Rev. J. Bayus: Zion Slovak Church, Chicago, 1909—1944. 

Rev. A. Warcuter: Picture of church and Mission House in Steeden. 

Anon: St. Paul’s, Knoke, Iowa, 1920—45; Gloria Dei, Chicago, Dedication, 
1941; Altdorf Gesangbuch, 1771; Johann Kissling, Buss-, Beicht- und Communion- 
Buechlein, 1771; Review of Yoder’s “Situation in North Carolina,’ by Dau, Romo- 
ser, Buchheimer, etc.; Die Ordnung des Heils, M. S. Schuetz, 1754; Book of Con- 
cord, Henkel edition, 1851; Das himmlische Vergnuegen in Gott, 1. Amerikanische 
Auflage, Allentaun, Pa., 1839. Kart KreTzMann, Curator 
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